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The London Building Act Amendment. 


ONSIDERING _ the 
very long period 
during which the 


ing Act was left un- 
touched, before it 





that of 1894, the 


is already about to receive what promise 


old London Build- | 


was superseded by | 


' for the altered portions of the new Act; 


they only detail the points in regard to 
which they propose alteration; so that 
a great deal yet remains to be done before 


_any Parliamentary action can be taken. 
The first of the suggestions given under | 


“details” in the Report includes the 
proposal “‘ to define certain terms not at 
present defined ” ; there is no suggestion 


_ as to what these are, but it is to be hoped 
fact that the latter | 


“building” and 


to be numerous and important amend- | 
. . . } 
ments indicates that there is a much | 


greater activity of mind in regard to such 
points than existed during the previous 
half century. The Report of the Building 
Act Committee of the County Council 
states that it was originally intended 
merely to bring in a Bill to amend the 
1894 Building Act in relation to provision 
against danger from fire. The Council how- 
ever came to the wise decision that if a 
Bill to touch the Act were to be brought in 
at all, it would be better to make this the 
opportunity for drafting and carrying all 
amendments to the Act which seemed to be 
required ; and accordingly the previous 
reference to three Committees in relation 
to provisions against fire was rescinded, 
on the understanding that the Building 
Act Committee would proceed with the 
preparation of proposals for securing all 
the amendments. The Report of that 
Committee, which was partially dis- 
cussed at last Tuesday’s meeting of the 
County Council, was printed in full in our 
last issue (pages 489 to 491 ante). As 
will be seen. the Committee have not yet 
published the actual wording proposed 


| which neither is defined. 


that it is at last intended to define 
* structure,’ words 
which are used in the existing Act as if 
they had a different meaning, but of 
To pass an Act 
to regulate buildings, and to omit to 
define what legally constitutes a “ build- 
ing” is certainly one of the most extra- 


| ordinary oversights ever made in an Act 


| 





of Parliament, and it seems amazing that 


it should have been allowed to pass. It is | 
height the distance between buildings on 


also proposed in the next paragraph of 
the Report to amend the provisions as to 
what constitutes “ the commencement to 
form or lay out a street,” a reform also 
urgently demanded in the face of the 
extraordinary wording of section 8 of the 


present Act, wherein it is stated that | 


certain acts constitute a commencement 
to form or lay out a street, unless the 
person concerned shall have done any of 
these acts “‘ for some purpose other than 
that of forming or laying out a street ” ; 
so that, as far as the wording goes, he has 
only to affirm that he had “some other 
purpose,” to put himself outside the Act; 
a laxity of definition almost as incon- 
ceivable as the omission to define 
“huilding.” Among the proposed 
alterations in regard to streets we are 


glad to see that it is proposed “ to enable 
the Council to require a greater width 
than at present” “in the case of new 
streets or the adaptation of ways to 
streets” ; a rather vague sentence which, 
it is to be hoped, amounts to a confession 
that the limits of street width in the 
present Act are too small. It is also pro- 
posed to make universal the requirement, 
at present absurdly limited to “ dwellings 


| for the working classes” (by the way is 





ithe new Act to define “the working 


classes ” ?), that a dwelling-house within 
a distance of 20 ft. from the centre of the 
roadway shall not be erected to a height 
greater than the distance to the nearest 
external wall on the opposite side of the 
street. But the most satisfactory point 
in reference to this part of the subject is 
that it is intended to provide that in new 
streets “no building shall exceed in 


opposite sides of the streets.” That is 
what has been wanted all along ; and that 
will put an end to the absurd anomaly in 
the existing Act, which we pointed out at 


| the time it was passed, that with a street 


49 ft. in width the height of buildings is 
limited to the width of the street, but that 
the moment you get to 50 ft. wide you 
may carry the buildings to a height of 
80 ft. But why not goa step further, and 
apply the same rule to new buildings 
erected in an old street? Private owners 
would grumble, no doubt, and it might be 
a case for compensation, but it would un- 
questionably be for the public good: 

The proposed alterations in regard to 
building line seem also to indicate that the 
authorities are at last waking up to the 
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fact that the contemplated widths for 
new streets in the existing Act are too 
narrow. It is now proposed that the 
buildings in any new street not within two 
miles of St. Paul’s shall not be nearer to 
the centre of the road than 35 ft. without 
consent ; and that the Council shall have 
power to define a building line in any 
important street “ not being at any point 
more than 75 ft. distant from the centre 
of the roadway.” This is a change indeed 
from the provision of the existing Act, 
that the Council should have no power to 
require a greater width than 60 ft. for any 
street. It is proposed also to provide that 
on payment of compensation the Council 
may require any building or structure 
projecting beyond their defined building 
line to be set back. 

The suggestions as to the naming and 
numbering of streets seem to be re- 
dundant in some points and deficient in 
one very important one. It seems con- 
templated that the Council should now 
take the initiative in street naming, 
instead of merely exercising a veto over 
any name they may disapprove of; but 
they already have power (section 34) to 
alter the name of any street to any other 
name they think fit. Section 33 already 
provides that the local authority is to 
paint or affix the name of a street, so that 
we do not see the point of the new sugges- 
tion in the Report “ to require the local 
authority and not the owner to set up the 
new name whenever the Council finds it 
necessary to change the name,” etc. But 
what we do not see in the Report, and 
should have wished to see, is some 
decisive provision for the compulsory 
naming of streets at every corner and on 
a definite system, as is donein Paris. The 
existing Act uses the vague phrase that the 
local authority “shall and may” cause the 
name of every street to be affixed “ona 
conspicuous part of some house or 
building at or near each end or entrance 
to such street, or some other convenient 
part of the street.” This is not precise 
enough ; it is at the entry to the street, at 
the corner of each street, that we want 
to see the name. But even as it is, it is 
disgracefully neglected by local authori- 
ties. A man who goes into any neigh- 
bourhood in London with which he is not 
familiar, is likely to have difficulties in 
finding the street he wants. He will 
probably pass-corner after corner where 
there is no name to the street, and where, 
if the names are written up, they are in all 
kinds of different forms and lettering ; no 
rule is followed. What we ought to see 
in the amended Act is some such clause 
as this :— 

“The Council will decide upon the best and 
most convenient form of lettering for the names 
material and the manner 
t fixing the names; and the local authorities 

e bound to adopt this general model, and to 
iffix names, designed and executed on the same 

del, at the corners of all streets in their 
district; and the local District Surveyor shall be 

msidered responsible for carrying out this 
regulation,’ 

If some such clause as this were 
inserted in the Act, and its operation 
insisted on, we should at last have all our 
London streets fully and legibly named 
and labelled, in the same form and 
lettering, in place of the present partial 
and haphazard lettering, the result merely 
of carelessness and want of system, and 
Which is a discredit to London. 

The suggestions in regard to open 








spaces in connexion with buildings, 
though rather vaguely expressed, 
obviously point to an intention of en- 
larging the scope of these provisions, one 
sentence in fact running—* To ee 
that open spaces behind houses shall be 
larger than the present Act requires ” ; 
which is certainly in the right direction, 
for the open space provision is small 
enough at present. There is a want of 
logical clearness and decision in some 
of these paragraphs ; e.g. :— 

“To require the space at the rear of all buildings 
used solely for dwelling purposes, in streets laid 
out before the commencement of the Act of 1894, 


to be provided at the level of the adjoining 
pavement.” 


This is just what the existing Act pro- 
vides (section 40) ; the only real difference 
being that section 40 restricts the require- 
ment to domestic buildings erected since 
the Act of 1894, while it is now proposed 
to make the provision retrospective, and 
apply it to buildings erected at any time 
before the 1894 Act. It would surely 
have been simpler and more sensible to 
state it that way, instead of bringing in 
what at first sight seems to be a new pro- 
posal. Among other proposals are those 
for making a minimum provision for 
ventilation to an enclosed court ; to omit 
from section 45 the second paragraph 
(allowing a court of which the greater 
dimension is not more than twice the 
lesser one, if equivalent in area to the 
required space); and to apply the third 
paragraph of the same section to any 
habitable room, whether above or below 
the level of the ground story. This is in 
the direction of common sense ; why the 
existing paragraph was not to apply to 
windows in ground floor and basement 
is one of the numerous little puzzles of 
the existing Act ; one presumes there was 
some motive in the mind of the framer of 
the existing paragraph ; but it is difficult 
to understand what it could have been. 

The proposals for providing against 
danger from fire may seem rather 
numerous and drastic, and we understand 
that the report of them has already 
raised alarm in the minds of property- 
owners and intending building-owners, 
but we do not see that there is 
anything more than reasonable in them, 
considering the terrible examples we have 
had of the danger from inadequate con- 
struction and insufficient means of exit 
in city fires. The greater proportion 
of them deal with the provision of 
means of escape, but there are one or two 
important provisions in regard to struc- 
ture. Floors of wooden joists with con- 
crete pugging are now to be recognised 
as fire-resisting, which is a concession, 
though a perfectly right one ; an excep- 
tion being made in regard to floors over 
any room in which a furnace is fixed. The 
lesson from the Whitechapel fire has evi- 
dently led to a provision that windows of 
warehouses within 30 ft. of openings of 
other premises (should not this be 
“of premises opposite’ ?) shall be pro- 
tected in a prescribed manner to prevent 
the spread of fire. Another provision 
that we are very glad to see proposed 
is that “ boarding and panelling shall be 
so fixed as not to allow of any space 
between it and the wall,” and such work 
is to come under section 145 of the present 
Act, viz. : work of which notice is to be 
given to the District Surveyor. Though 
this comes under the head of provisions 








ee 


against fire, in reality it is a salutary 


provision for other reasons. We have 
always been of opinion that hollow spaces 
that no one can get at are most undesir- 
able in any building, from a sanitary as 
well as from a fire-protection point of 
view. 

— the so of “ construction ” 
@ general paragraph promising to provide 
for and regulate the use of te a steel 
construction in buildings was almost a 
matter of course ; no details are as yet 
given. The proposal to increase the 
minimum height of “ habitable” rooms 
by 6 in. will no doubt meet with Opposi- 
tion, as unnecessary, but we entirely 
approve of it. In regard to habitable 
rooms over stables there is a proposal 
to extend the provision as to floors to 
rooms over coach-houses and _harness- 
rooms; this seems unnecessary unless 
such rooms communicated with the 
stable, which they never should do. 
Indeed, it seems to us that 70 e of the 
existing Act provides all that is neces- 
sary. When reviewing the existing Act we 
asked why the wall between the staircase 
and the stable must be of brick, when 
concrete would be just as effectual. In 
the new proposal there-is the opposite 
mistake, and only concrete is specified 
for both. It should be “ brickwork in 
cement or concrete.” Paragraphs of this 
kind seem to be drafted without sufficient 
thought as to facts and wording. We 
note that in regard to certain points of 
construction (of what nature is not 
indicated) there is to be a right of appeal 
to the superintending architect against 
the judgment of the District Surveyor ; a 
very benevolent provision. An archi- 
tect may have a new method of con- 
struction which is perfectly sound, and 
which a surveyor may condemn merely 
because it is unusual or against the letter 
of the law. 

To provide for horizontal separation 
of properties as an alternative to separa- 
tion by party walls is a step which 
the increasing use of solid floors, and the 
constant subdivision of properties or 
tenements within the same _ general 
exterior structure, renders both possible 
and desirable. ee 

Among the “‘ Miscellaneous ”’ provisions 
is one very important one, which has 
long been called for ; to enable the Council 
to sanction the cubical contents of 
buildings to be used for trade or manu- 
facture, “or for any purpose which 
the Council may think it expedient to 
permit,” being of such dimensions as the 
Council may think necessary. The re- 
strictions of section 75 in the existing 
Act are vexatious at a time when build- 
ings are so frequently being required 
of a larger extent for manufacture or 
storage, and the safety of such buildings 
really depends not so much on their 
limit of size as on their manner of con- 
struction; and a special provision ~ to 
empower the Council to require the 
maintenance of proper arrangements for 
lessening danger from fire in buildings of 
large cubical extent” is suggested in 
another portion of the Report, which 
robably has reference to the paragraph 

fore named, though the two are under 
different headings: they should have 
been placed together. And the para- 
graph—‘‘ to provide that where an old 
building is taken down or destroyed for 
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more than half its cubical extent, the 
remaining portion of the building shall 
be demolished or made in all respects 
to conform with the provisions of the 
Act "—seems only another way of ex- 
pressing what is already provided for 
under “ Definitions” in section 5 of the 
existing Act, which provides that “ any 
building which has been taken down for 
more than half of its cubical extent and 
re-erected or commenced to be re-erected 
wholly or partially on the same site 
after the commencement of this Act” 
comes thereby under the definition of a 
“ new building,” and is therefore subject 
to all the provisions affecting new build- 
ings; the powers to deal with the case 


- are sufficient already ; the new paragraph 


is superfluous. Under the same _head- 
ing, “ Miscellaneous,” is a provision “ to 
revise the schedule of fire-resisting 
materials.” This is undoubtedly neces- 
sary, and we should recommend that the 
amended Act should include the power 
to revise the schedule from time to time 
at the discretion of the Council, since new 
fire-resisting materials are frequently 
brought forward. 

The proposal to give the Council powers 
to introduce the system of paying District 
Survevors by salary, if they wish to do 
so, will no doubt arouse some opposi- 
tion, but in itself it is a move in the 
right direction. Human nature being 
what it is, it is almost impossible that 
there should not be aroused, in some 
cases at all events, a disposition on the 
part of the Surveyor to lie in wait for 
faults, to be “extreme to mark what 
is done amiss,” when every fault that 
can be established is something in his 
own pocket ; and even where he is quite 
free from such a reproach, he will not 
be thought to be so by the people whom 
he fines. The objection to salaries is 
that in most districts they cannot be 
such as to attract the best class of men, 
if the Surveyor is to be debarred from 
private practice ; and there lies the great 
mistake of the County Council, which 
they have now an opportunity to correct. 
When the District Surveyorship was an 
appendage to private practice, the 
Council had some of the leading archi- 
tects of London looking after the con- 
‘truction of new buildings; men whose 
names and position had weight in them- 
‘elves. By abolishing the system they 
deprived themselves of the services of 
this class of architects and surveyors. 
Their wisest course would be to take 
this opportunity of restoring that state 
of things, and throwing open the District 
‘urveyorships to men in private practice. 
In that case the salary system could be 
established without extravagant cost, 
‘nce a salary which would be in- 
‘ufficient in itself to attract a man in 
high position may very well be accepted 
oy such &@ man as an addition to his 
Private professional income. 
lt is proposed to increase the numbers 
ot the Tribunal of Appeal to five ; one 
member (not a member of the Council) 
‘o be appointed by the Council, the fifth 
to be chosen by the other four, and to be 
a Barrister of not less than ten years’ 
‘tanding, who shall be chairman. Why 
4 lawyer should be su posed to be a 

'tter chairman of the Tribunal than an 
architect or @ surveyor we fail to see. 
8 very well to provide that a lawyer 





should be a member of the Tribunal— 
his assistance would no doubt often be 
most useful; but why make him ez 
officio chairman? A still more sur- 
prising proposal, and one that we cannot 
understand in the least, is that no “‘ archi- 
tect or surveyor practising in London 
shall be eligible as a member of the 
Tribunal.” Has there been any ex- 
perience in regard to the action or judg- 
ments of the Tribunal hitherto to give 
any colour or excuse for such a pro- 
vision? It appears to us to be a pre- 
posterous one. Who is likely to be so 
well able to understand the points or the 
special difficulties of a case in London 
building, an architect or surveyor 
familiar with work in London, or a 
provincial man who is familiar with 
work under local conditions only? Or 
is it intended that architects and sur- 
veyors are not to be members of the 
Tribunal at all? The proposal appears 
to us not only to be absurd and uncalled 
for, but to imply a kind of insult to the 
whole profession in London, as if there 
were no men among them who could be 
trusted to act with impartiality. We 
shall be surprised if such a proposal is 
sanctioned. 
— —--o-< > 
NOTES. 





THIs subject was brought 
The ° : 

Channel Tunnel. {orward for discussion at a 

meeting of the London 
Chamber of Commerce a few nights ago, 
when Sir John Jackson and other speakers 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
construction of the tunnel. None of 
these gentlemen appeared to anticipate 
any serious difficulty in the execution of 
the work, but this is a view which, in 
the present state of knowledge as to the 
precise condition of the strata for the 
entire length of the proposed route, 
we are not prepared to endorse. Cir- 
cumstances already ascertained seem to 
point to the possibility of a serious fault 
in the stratum of clay upon which the prac- 
ticability of the project largely depends, 
and the great depth of the workings 
would render impracticable the employ- 
ment of compressed air for the exclusion 
of water in the case of any fault being 
discovered in mid-channel. Moreover, 
the ventilation of a tunnel more than 
20 miles in length would constitute a 
most serious and difficult problem, for 
which a satisfactory solution could 
searcely be found without involving 
the establishment of two or more island 
ventilating shafts in the open sea. 
We have already pointed out in a previous 
“Note” the disadvantages of long 
tunnels from the hygienic standpoint, 
and experience of subways in the metro- 
polis does not encourage confidence 
in tunnel engineers as experts in the 
practice of ventilation. 





Two PAPERS on this im- 
Coast Erosion. portant subject, read before 

the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers last week, were further discussed 
on Tuesday last. The first paper is 
mainly directed to the question of con- 
stituting a single authority for the pur- 
pose of dealing in a comprehensive 
manner with the entire coast-line of 
England and Wales. We entirely approve 
of the proposals made by the author, 


and feel sure that the evils arising out 
of inaction in some places and ill-advised 
action in others can only be combated 
by properly organised efforts instituted 
with due regard to the requirements of 
all places on the seaboard. Our own 
sporadic methods and the general in- 
difference of our Government stand in 
strong contrast to the businesslike manner 
in which coast protection is conducted 
and regarded in Holland and Belgium: 
In this connexion we may mention 
the curious differences existing between 
theory and practice in England and 
Belgium. In this country the Govern- 
ment claims absolute authority over the 
foreshores, but does nothing for their 
protection, except in a few special 
cases. On the*other hand, the Belgian 
Government, although accepting no re- 
sponsibility whatever, devotes large sums 
of money to, and takes great practical 
interest in, defensive works. The second 
paper, by Mr. E. R. Matthews, is of 
more limited interest, being devoted 
principally to the effects of erosion on 
the coast between Bridlington and Spurn 
Head. Still, it has the effect of showing 
the enormous proportions of the work, and 
the difficult character of the problems, 
that would be involved in a scheme for 
safeguarding the entire coast-line. For 
instance, the author is of opinion that 
the protection of the whole Holderness 
coast would require an expenditure of 
about 1,250,000/., while the value of 
the agricultural land saved during 
thirty-three years would not be more than 
34,0001. These figures make clear the 
fact that owners of land in the immediate 
vicinity of the sea cannot be expected 
to bear more than a small part of the 
cost if exceptionally heavy outlay should 
become necessary. No doubt the case 
cited is exceptional, and the estimate 
may be unduly high, but it serves to 
suggest that protective works ought to 
be treated primarily from the national 
standpoint. 


At a meeting of the Council 
IrtisatiaWorks.0f Ministers last month it 
was decided to recommend 

the Khedive to authorise the raising 
of the Assouan Dam, and the construc- 
tion of a barrage—similar in design to 
that of Assiout—near Esneh, a town of 
some 15,000 inhabitants between 
Assouan and Assiout. Both of these 
undertakings are included in the new 
irrigation programme which was fully 
discussed in our columns two or three 
months ago. While referring to this 
subject, we may mention that by a 
Khedival decree Sir William Garstin 
has been promoted from the position 
of the Under-Secretary of State to that 
of Adviser to the Khedive in Affairs 
Relating to Public Works, with a status 
equal to that of the Financial and Judicial 
Advisers. Knowing the thoroughly con- 
scientious and able manner in which 
Sir William has laboured for years past 
in the endeavour to prepare the way for 
the complete engineering control of the 
Nile, we heartily congratulate him upon 
the recent official recognition of his 
invaluable services: He has a special 
claim to the thanks of our readers 
because of the sympathetic interest he 
has always displayed in the ancieni 





monuments of Egypt and for the measures 
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he has invariably authorised, when within 
his power, for their preservation and 
repair. 


sub-Contractors EHE case of Evans v. Cook, 

and decided by the Court of 
Compensation Aypeal on the 10th inst., 
merely determines an important point of 
practice. The respondents were builders 
who were constructing a workhouse 
infirmary, and had employed sub-con- 
tractors to do the plastering. One of 
the sub-contractor’s men sustained an 
injury, and the respondents, by agreement, 
had paid him weekly compensation. 
The respondents then, under section 4 
of the Act, claimed an indemnity from 
the sub-contractors, who brought their 
insurers in as third parties to the action 
in the High Court. It was contended 
that the respondents had no right to 
bring an action for indemnity in the 
High Court, but could only proceed under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act by 
arbitration. The Court held that the 
provisions as to arbitration contained 
in the Act apply only where there is a 
question as between the workman and 
the employers or undertakers as to the 
amount of the compensation, but that 
they have no application where, as in this 
case, that question has been settled 
by agreement. 


eee In the case of Pattison v. 
Compensation, White & Co., decided by 
the Court of Appeal in 

August, the question was raised as to the 
meaning of the words “ on, in, or about ” 
in connexion with an “ engineering 
work.” The employers were contractors 
constructing a light railway for the 
Corporation of Darlington. The claim 
made upon them was in respect of the 
death of a carter who was engaged in 
bringing sand to the works from a pit 
distant 3} miles from there. This man 
was killed by accident at a spot 2} 
miles from the works. On his behalf 
it was contended that in connexion 
with the first half of the definition of 
“engineering work,” that is to say, 
“any work of construction, alteration, 
or repair of a railroad, harbour, dock, 
canal, or sewer,” the words denoted 
the labour bestowed, and not the works 
themselves, and that the idea of “‘ physi- 
cal contiguity” to the works had 
no application. This contention was 
negatived on the authority of the cases, 
Chambers v. Whitehaven Harbour 
Commissioners (1899, 2 Q. B., 132) 
and Atkinson v. Lumb (1903, 1 K. B., 860). 
In this last case it may be observed 
that the man was injured when working 
some 500 yards from the works—the 
construction of: a reservoir in which 
machinery had to be employed—and 
he was held to be within the physical 
area and entitled to compensation. The 
Departmental Committee have advocated 
the abolition of this idea of physical 
contiguity as attached to compensation 
in the employment and thé above cases 
well illustrate the necessity for reform. 
At what particular point between the 
quarter of a mile denoted in Atkinson v. 
Lumb and the 2} miles in the case under 
consideration does the workman pass 
from the protection of the Act? It 
is obviously inequitable that he should 


do so at all if his employment remains 
the same. 





Elementary A PAPER on “The New 
and Secondary Education Code and the 
Report of the Mosely Com- 

mission” was read by Mr. W. Osborne 
Smith before the Sanitary Institute last 
week, and is in the main a critical com- 
mentary on the Board of Education’s 
rules for the planning of elementary and 


‘secondary schools. Mr. Smith thinks 


that “in most cases” it is “ quite 
unnecessary and undesirable from the 
point of view of health and supervision ” 
that the closets of elementary schools 
should be, as the rules require, “‘ at a short 
distance and completely disconnected 
from the school.” We should say that 
“from the point of view of health ” the 
rule errs, if at all, on the safe side, and 
that it is not wise in most cases to place 
within the school groups of water- 
closets and urinals for the use of young 
and irresponsible children. We have 
greater sympathy with Mr. Smith’s 
remarks on the importance of sunshine 
in class-rooms, but, as to the relation of 
this to the central hall type of plan, we 
may note in passing that, if the axis 
of the central hall is placed due north and 
south, or approximately so, the class- 
rooms at the sides will not be entirely sun- 
less. Other critical remarks refer to 
floor space, ventilation, the spacing of 
hat-and-coat hooks, single and other 
desks, and to various details of construc- 
tion. Very little is said about the 
discoveries of the Mosely Educational 
Commission in America, but the paper 
as a whole is a sane and useful contribu- 
tien to the literature of an important and 
interesting subject. It would have been 
still more valuable if it had been longer. 





In a letter in the Times 
reece of the 16th inet, Me. 
Thackeray Turner, Secretary 

to the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, draws attention to the 
decay of the stonework of many of our 
ancient buildings, and concludes (we 
think rightly) that more damage is done 
by the corrosive gases and vapours 
evolved from burning coal than by rains, 
winds, and frosts acting in the absence of 
coal smoke. To arrest this decay Mr. 
Turner and his committee advocate the 
use of lime-wash, the lime-wash to be 
repeatedly applied to the face of the 
stone. For reasons which are obvious to 
all who have any chemical knowledge, 
lime-wash is very inferior to baryta-wash 
as a preservative for calcareous stones, 
and we think the process adopted by 
Professor A. H. Church for preserving 
decayed stonework in the Chapter House, 
Westminster Abbey, is much preferable 
to that advocated by Mr. Turner. This 
process consists in first cleansing the 
surface of the stone with the aid of an 
air-blast, and then, by means of a pneu- 
matic diffuser, injecting a saturated 
solution of barium hydrate into the pores 


| of the stone. The injection is repeated 


several times. By the use of barium 
hydrate instead of calcium hydrate (lime- 
wash), sulphate of barium instead of 
sulphate of lime is eventually formed in 
the pores of the stone for a distance of 
several inches from the surface. Since 
sulphate of barium is practically insoluble 
in rain water and in dilute acids, whereas 
sulphate of lime is distinctly soluble, the 
advantage of using baryta-wash instead 
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of lime-wash is evident. Calc; 

sulphate has, moreover, a greater tende aay 
to cause exfoliation of the stone. Those 
interested in the preservation of cal. 
careous stones will find much valuable 
information in the reports of Professor 
Church on the treatment of the decayed 
stonework in the Chapter House, West. 
minster Abbey, to the First Commissioner 
of H.M.’s Works, dated May 28, 190] 
and November 18, 1903, respectively. 


Institution MR. ALEXANDER SIEMENS 
“ae gave his presidential address 
Oe the opening meeting of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
last week. He began by discussing the 
relations between capital, labour, and the 
management of works. He laid great 
stress on the ill-advised action of work- 
men’s trade unions in restricting the 
output of works, and pointed out that the 
effect of this action was generally to 
throw more and more workmen out of 
employment, due to the fact that when 
the price of an article rises owing to the 
restricted output then a number of con- 
sumers begin to do without it, and the 
demand for it diminishes. The converse 
of this is also true, namely, that when the 
price of an article is lowered the demand 
for it increases rapidly, so that, as a rule, 
more workmen are employed. Glow 
lamps were first made by a few highly- 
skilled workmen and sold at 25s. each. 
Naturally the demand for them was 
small. At the present time, when lamps 
can be had for a shilling each, thousands 
of skilled workmen are employed in 
making them, and tens of thousands of 
unskilled workmen are employed in 
tending the machinery, packing the 
lamps, etc. Mr. Siemens said that in 
times of depression the only remedy the 
workmen’s representatives would suggest 
was “restricting the output.” They 
could not see that lowering the wages, 
thus lowering the cost of production, 
would increase the demand, and so pro- 
vide labour for more workmen. It 
seemed to us, however, that Mr. Siemens 
looked upon the question too much from 
the employers’ point of view, and that 
something could be said in favour of the 
workmen’s contention that this style of 
reasoning would lead to the conclusion 
“that everybody would find employ- 
ment if no wages were paid at all!”” In 
concluding his address the President 
made a strong plea in favour of the 
universal adoption of the metrical 
system. He pointed out that the feature 
in electrical measurements which had 
contributed most to the rapid rise of the 
industry was that all countries adopted 
the same units of measurement. Some 
prominent engineers profess to have tried 
to work with metrical units, and to have 
found that they could not work as quickly 
and easily with them as with their accus- 
tomed units. In his opinion, their con- 
clusion on this particular matter 1s about 
as trustworthy as that of the man who 
tries to skate, and, after his first attempt, 
says that he has proved that you cannot 
skate faster than you can walk. 
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of Sheppey and the mainland of,Kent, 
This structure is of the Scherzer rolling- 
lift type, and the only other bridge of the 
kind in this country is one at Barking, 
in Essex. The bascule, providing for 
the passage of vessels with fixed masts, 
has an enlarged end of curved form 
which, when the span is being opened, 
is rotated so as to come into contact 
with a track forming a kind of rolling 
hinge. This type of construction has 
been very largely employed in the United 
States, and its simplicity is certainly 
a great recommendation. 


The Mystery still surrounds the 
Plummer fown'fate of the Plummer Tower 

Tyne. on the wall of Newcastle. 
In August last we drew attention to the 
threatened destruction of this ancient 
landmark, and to the strange reticence 
displayed by its owners as to the actual 
state of negotiations then believed to be 
pending with regard to its disposal. 
It now appears from a report of the Town 
Improvement Committee that a serious 
proposal is before the City Council 
to purchase and remove the tower for the 
purpose of widening Croft-street. By 
all means let the authorities buy this 
historic relie with a view to its preserva- 
tion, but they should not be allowed to 
make away with it for a comparatively 
unimportant street improvement that 
could easily be effected by some alterna- 
tive means. 





THE new entrance gates and 
railings, bearing the heraldi- 
cal coronet, crest, and motto 
of the house of Cavendish, which have 
just been erected at the ends of Bur- 
lington Arcade, are the work of Messrs. 
Hill & Smith, of Brierley Hill, Stafford- 
shire, and replace the old and more 
cumbrous iron-work. The arcade, built 
after Samuel Ware’s designs, was opened 
on March 20, 1819, having been erected by 
Lord George Cavendish (Earl of Burling- 
ton) upon the Duke of Devonshire’s land 
to serve as a screen between Burlington 
House and its gardens and the houses in 
Old Bond-street. Lord George wanted to 
build a similar screen along the east side 
of his property in that part of Piccadilly, 
but the tenants of the Albany success- 
fully resisted the project. Since the 
demolition of the elder Sydney Smirke’s 
(New) Exeter Change leading out of 
Wellington-street into Catherine-street, 
Strand, for the building in 1862 of the 
Strand Music Hall, and of W. Young’s 
Lowther Arcade for Messrs. Coutts & 
Co.'s new bank, the arcade which 
Nash and Repton built in 1816-19 along 
the west side of the Haymarket Opera 
House, the Burlington Arcade, and its 
recent neighbour in Old Bond-street 
remain as the only covered passages with 
shops, being thoroughfares, after their 
kind in London; the two in Ludgate-hill 
have no features of an architectural 
character. 


Burlington 
Arcade. 





The A CONSIDERABLE. number of 

New English the works exhibited at the 
Art Club. “New English Art Club sug- 
gest the idea that the gallery is the 
refuge of the pavement artist. There 
is hardly a work in the gallery which we 
should call really a picture in the full 
sense of the word. Mr. Mark. Fisher's 
“ A Garden Walk ” (50) is an-exeeption, 





though it is hardly one of his best works. 
Powerful sketches there are, like Mr, 
Rich’s “In Danny Park” (20) and 
“Near Hurstpierpoint” (34); Pro- 
fessor Fred Brown's “A Valley ” (102) 
and “The Edge of the Park” (112), 
and some others. There is a large 
study for a portrait by Mr. Furse, which 
is of interest in every sense ; and two or 
three hasty studies for pictures by. Mr, 
Sargent, which of course are also of 
interest ; but are such rough studies, for 
the artist’s own use, things for exhi- 
bition? There are qualities in Mr, 
Wilson Steer’s “ Twilight” (54), but 
in his “Storm” (58) we are again 
reminded of the pavement artist. Mr, 
Roger Fry treats architectural subjects 
well on a small scale, and his “ Christ 
Church Library ” (6) shows the texture of 
stone work, in contrast with an archi- 
tectural subject next to it (7) where there 
is no texture at all, and the bridge might 
be made of mud. Texture seems to 
go for nothing with some even of the best 
exhibitors here; Mr. W. Rothenstein’s 
“ Deserted Quarry” (62), for instance, 
is a powerful composition, but-the quarry 
might be cut out in cheese, for any 
special idea of surface that we get. As 
to some of the things exhibited—formless 
dabs of colour which we are asked to 
accept. as architectural subjects ; heads 
and half-lengths of personages ap- 
parently selected for their repulsive 
appearance, or made repulsive by the 
way they are treated, we do not care to 
particularise : but it is melancholy to see 
such things put forth as “art,” and 
supported, as they are in some of the 
daily papers, by people who call them- 
selves “art critics.” 
Drawings by AFTER the New English Art 
Mr. Harry Club, it is refreshing to look 
‘at a set of water-colours, 
like the “English Towns and Swiss 
Mountains” of Mr. Harry Goodwin 
(Messrs. Dickinson’s Gallery), which are 
really beautiful and delicate art work, and 
are finished. All are good ; among those 
we may specially mention are “ A Pool 
under Monte Rosa” (30); “ An Alpine 
Footpath ” (38); “ The Calm before the 
Storm, Lake of Geneva ” (41); “Morning 
on the Old Bridge Lucerne” (57); and 
“The Old Church, Maidstone” (17). 
We may add that where Mr. Goodwin 
introduces architecture in his composi- 
tion it is always well and conscientiously 


treated. 
—_-}-e—— 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

Tue first drawing numbered in the catalogue 
of the Society of Painters in Water-colours is an 
architectural one of the most delicate beauty 
and finish ; that of “The Great Church, Dor- 
drecht ’’ by Mr. Reginald Barratt. There are 
few artists of the day who paint architgcture 
like this, combining aceuracy of draughtsman- 
ship with a feeling for colour and artistic effect ; 
this is a real picture, which at the same time 
gives a perfectly -satisfactory representation 
of architectural detail and material. Mr. 
Barratt’s other drawings are all good, but 
none equal to this, and there seems to have been 
a little oversight in the view of the angle af the 
Ducal Palace (135: “A Summer Evening. 

Jenice ’’), for one can hardly imagine that the 
piers of the two front arcades, on the side 
furthest from the spectator, could. from any 
standpoint be all hidden behind the nearer 
ones on the return side, and the impression is 
produced that the arcades towards the front are 
missing. If the point of view-has been specially 
selected so as to give a clear vista through 





the arcades in this way, it is not the best for 
the effect of the building, which looks as if it 
wanted solidity. Architectural drawing which 
is simply architectural and not pictorial is 
illustrated in Mr. Rooke’s large interior “ The 
Choir of Le Mans Cathedral ” (57) ; irreproach- 
able in drawing and perspective, but totally 
wanting in sentiment and, we must say, deficient 
in texture and in the expression of different 
planes of distance, the masonry of the near 
iers not appearing to stand out in any way 
rom that of the aisle wall in the rear. This 
is architectural drawing, but it is not a picture, 
in the full sense of the word. In Mr. R. W. 
Allan’s “Amiens Cathedral” (43) we have 
the other extreme, in which the building is used 
for pictorial effect alone without the slightest 
attempt to indicate detail, the architecture 
being only shown in a collection of dabs with 
a wet brush. Here, of course, the artist was 
only aiming at general pictorial effect and not 
professing to paint architecture ; but we think 
that architecture, if used as part of the material 
of a picture, demands a rather more decisive 
treatment than that. 

How different this is with Mr. Albert Good- 
win’s pictures of cities, which, as we have 
before observed, are somewhat too dream- 
like in their delicacy of tint, but in which the 
buildings, though subservient to a general 
effect, are treated with most conscientious 
care, the smaller details being even, if we 
mistake not, lined in with a pen, before or after 
the brush-work. “ Winchester” (37), with a 
rainbow resting on the cathedral, is an exquisite 
example of this class of the artist’s work. In 
& more romantic vein is his fine “Sea Dirge ”’ 
(80), a red sunset, a lonely shore, and wrecks, 
conbining to make a gloomy poem which 
is very impressive. ‘“* Venice, from the Hebrew 
Cemetery ” (15), is another work of the same 
poetic cast; Venice is only dimly discerned 
in outline through mist and cloud, seen from 
a foreground— 

“ By Lido’s wet accursed graves,” 


and with a very fine and effective treatment 
of a stormy sky. 

A feature in the exhibition is the collection 
at one end of the room of four or five drawings, 
two of them large ones, by the late Mr. Arthur 
Melville, who, whatever one may think of his 
method, was an artist of real genius, and a 
great loss to the Society. He carried the 
system of painting by dots and dabs of colour 
too far, so that form is almost sacrificed for 
colour. and effect; but he unquestionably 
achieved great brilliancy and brightness by this 
method of handling, and his. drawing “ The Green 
Minaret ” (211), whether we are to regard it 
as finished or not, is one of the best things 
in the gallery. Among the more recent 
members. Mr. Walter West more than keeps 
up the promise of his earlier appearances ; 
“The Quakeress ” (150) presents a lady in the 
costume of her sect, her long grey funnel-like 
bonnet on her knee, and with a head which is 
perfectly beautiful for finish of execution and 
refined character; the pencil study for the 
figure (202) is perhaps even more charming. 
The fine colour in the interior entitled “A 
Silken Cord” (27) also attracts one,. though 
the figures are less interesting. As Mr. West 
likes to paint the costumes and surroundings 
of that period, he is a painter who might do 
something for the illustration of Jane Austen's 
scenes, so strangely neglected by artists. 
Figure pictures are generally less numerous 
than landsea at the Society’s exhibitions, 
but we shodil Gustin “The Watchers ” (176), 

very charming and suggestive composition by 
Mr. Anning Bell, which we like better than 
his larger work “ The Garden of the Sleeping 
Beauty ” (164), very much spoiled in a decora- 
tive sense by the agly trellis in the foreground ; 
since this is a purely ideal work, surely some- 
thing more pleasing might have been invented 
as a foreground object. Miss Rose. Barton’s 
portrait of a child seated by a pond (293) is 
excellent, and still better her terrace and 
infantine children under the title “Grab” 
(63) ; she is always characteristic in her treat- 
ment of children. Mr. Rackham’s grotesque 
bogie pictures are undoubtedly very clever, 
but we do not think that they are the things to 
include in a high-class exhibition. A very 
realistic study of a lobster is exhibited by Mr. 
Edwin Alexander (289); it is worth something 
to see the thing so well done, though it is only 
what the Royal Academy would class among 
““mere transcripts of: the objects of natural 
history,” and therefore inadmissible. 

Among landscapes not already mentioned 
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are two by Mr. Eyre Walker of the cliffs above 
Farringford (29 and 141) remarkable not only 
for their fine broad style, but for their great 
truthfulness to the scene, especially No. 29. 
“ Mallerstang Edge ” (129) is another by the 
same artist, who also, in “ Ox-eye Daisies— 
Early Morning” (125) gives us a flat com- 
position and a crowd of wild flowers, as well 
painted as his hill scenes. Mr. Colin B. Philip’s 
“The Wild West Wind” (49) is @ grand hill 
landscape in his best style. There are too 
many interesting landscapes even to mention 
all; among Mr. Robert Little’s various draw- 
ings, all fine, that of “Crichtoun” (93) is 
grand in composition, and impressive in spite 
of its small scale. Mr. Thorne-Waite’s “ The 
South Downs” (30), with their rolling surfaces 
fainter and fainter in succeeding nes of 
distance, is a true representation of a landscape 
that, whether in reality or in painting, seems 
never to tire. Mr. Callow, whose architectural 
subjects have for many years, we confess, left us 
unimpressed by their conventional style, arrests 
attention by exhibiting two of his early landscape 
sketches, of which “ Distant view of Bamboro’ 
Castle—sketched from nature 1843" (84) is 
exceedingly fine, and far more interesting 
than his present drawings of old street scenes, 
Mr. Callow should exhibit some more of these 
early sketches. Mr. H. 8. Tuke, who generally 
paints boys bathing, on this occasion sends 
various clever sketches of shipping; Miss 
Mildred Butler has a splendid study of “ Peren- 
nial Poppies’’ (301) flashing red against a 
background of dark foliage; also should we 
praise her “Gay Garden” (192) and her 
‘*“ Ramblers’ (126), an admirable study of 
peacocks wandering in the fields, where they 
look curiously out of place ; one always somehow 
associates peacocks with a formal garden and 
a balustrade. Among works with a particular 
and specialised kind of interest, we may note 
how decidedly Mr. Cameron’s “‘ Autumn on the 
Tay” (77) is an etcher’s landscape, a com- 
position which would come out better in 
etching and is hardly satisfactory as a water- 
colour; and how distinctly Mr. Louis Davis’s 
“October Showers’? (97) is a stained glass 
artist's landscape, which&would work out 
admirably in that form, though effective and 
poetic also as a water-colour; and that Mr. 
Rackham shows, in his peculiarly delicate 
little picture “Sussex Farmstead” (226), a 
little gem of a drawing, that be can do some- 
thing better than bogie-pictures; we should 
like to see more of this kind of work from him, 
instead of the jokes to which he has hitherto 
confined himself, and which are hardly worth 
the talent bestowed on them. 


—_— = 
—— 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE Quarterly Review contains an article 
on “The Palace of Knossos,” by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, and accompanied by a pretty large 
reproduction of the plan of the later Palace 
as excavated, drawn out by Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe, and stated to be the most complete yet 
issued. Mr. Hogarth remarks on the at 
advantage which Dr. Evans, as an explorer, 
has had in his previous knowledge of prehistoric 
archeology and of local antiquities. While 
unquestionably the most important archwo- 
logical enterprise since Schliemann’s, it has 
been carried out in a far more scientific spirit. 
The article is a learned and lucid summary of 
the main conclusions to be derived, or considered 
to be derivable, from the study of the work 
un-earthed at Knossos; and no better expounder 
of the subject could be found than Mr. Hogarth, 
unless it were Dr. Evans himself. But while 
it is unquestionable that his brilliant discovery 
has thrown quite a new light on early archwo- 
logy, not exactly Greek, but related to Greek 
development, we confess that we are dis d 
to take cum grano the complete historic scheme 
of earlier and later periods of ‘‘ Minoan art,” 
as it is now called, which has been formulated 
on the basis of fragmentary remains of art 
from one large building, ctical archwo- 
logists and explorers, writing on these subjects 
in general periodicals, have things all their own 
way, for whatever conclusions they have come 
to cannot be refuted except by one of the small 
handful of people who have personally gone into 
the subject in the same manner. But those 
who have more or less to take statements on 
trust may certainly be allowed to think that, 
granting all the actual facts to be correct, too 
much is built on them and too great a demand 
mace on our faith. And the artistic optimism 
of explorers is so remarkable. As in Mr. 











Hogarth's article, so in nearly every archwo- 


logist’s description, the words “ beauty” 
and “beautiful” dance before our eyes 
incessantly. 


Ever ed that has a bit of pattern 
on it is “ beautiful,” and the fragments of 
painting and sculpture are spoken of as if the 
rivalled the work of the great period of Gree 
art. Now, we paid most ul attention to 
the Knossos exhibition at Burlington House 
some little time ago, but we saw little that was 
beautiful, though much that was vege: B, 
as to the wasp-waisted figures with (apparent y) 
metal rings round them, they are simply 
hideous. e historical interest of such a find 
is surely enough, without trying to persuade 
us, against the evidence of our senses, that a 
great art period has been un-earthed. The 
same number contains an article by Mr. R. E. 
Fry on “ French Painting in the Middle Ages,” 
pee an article on, or suggested by, the recent 
exhibition of the French “ Primitifs”’ at Paris. 
Mr. Fry is very well up in his subject, and has 
many suggestions to make in regard to the art- 
history of the period ; but one almost requires 
a series of engravings or photographs of the 
works to follow the writer. The article will 
be interesting chiefly to those who visited the 
** Primitifs ’ exhibition. There is a suggestion, 
however, in regard to the relative value of 
mediaval symbolical painting and modern 

realistic art which is rather startling : 

“ We are now so familiar with the view that painting 
inust follow the laws of natural ego that it is 
hard for us to realise how little in the year 1400 that 
necessity was apparent, how contradictory even it may 
have appeared to the essential alms of pictorial expression. 
Let us take two wry mew of the conceptual and the 
phenomenal theories of One is a diamond-sha: 
pane of glass in Chartres Cathedral whereon a hunting 
scene is depicted. The huntsmen, on whom are concen- 
trated our native sympathies, fill the left-hand angle 
of the diamond and extend across the centre of the pane ; 
up the right-hand lower border run two s' whose 
antlered heads fill the space between the horses’ fore-legs 
and noses ; while the s between the horses’ fore and 
hind legs is filled with the pack of hounds. Here we have 
condensed into the smallest possible space the elements of 
the chase that appeal most to the a ; and the 
appeal is made by the sympathetic and keen observation, 
the dramatic fitness, of every line. To the artist who 
drew it and the public which enjoyed it, the criticism 
that these images do not bear the same relations as they 
do in three-dimensional space would have ome im- 
pertinent. Our other example shall be a fai picture 
of a modern battlefield: a wide undulating stretch of 
country broken by tufts of bushes and stones, here the 
almost indistinguishable accent of dark which tells of a 
soldier half hidden in the scrub, there the puff of dust 
which tells of a bullet striking the earth. There is 
absolutely a such a scene whereby the artist can 
symbolise for us intensest and wildest ions of the 
human spirit. Our thirteenth-century a might com- 
ng that we have imposed limitations on our art which, 
n certain circumstances, reduce it to complete impo- 
tence.”’ 

That is ingenious, but we think fantastic ; 
and besides, the comparison is hardly fairly 
made between a mediaval scene filled (in 
however conventional a manner) with figures 
and animals in action, and one in which hardly 
any figures are to be seen. Sergent could paint 
modern field of battle scenes that held one 
breathless with interest ; witness his “‘ Napoléon 
at Marengo.” 

The Burlington Magazine devotes an article 
to the subject of the Sheffield plate in Lady 
Wolseley’s collection. The article is written by 
Mr. Spink, who gives a description of the 
manner in which the process, invented 
by G. T. Bolsover in 1742, is carried out ; 
the substance of the Sheffield plate being 
produced by rolling together a sheet ot copper 
with a thinner one of silver. The technical 
description of the process in all its details is very 
fully given, and is of considerable interest. 
The illustrations of examples from the collection 
referred to, though not all of equal merit, are 
many of them most artistic and beautiful work. 
The notes on Mr. Blackborne’s collection of lace 
are continued, the present article dealing with 
Rose Point lace, of which some perfectly 
fascinating illustrations are given, of course not 
so architectural in design as the example in the 
last article, reproduced in our issue of 
October 22 (page 417 ante). In an article on 
the new Titian at the National Gallery, called 
& portrait of Ariosto (a reproduction of which 
forms the frontispiece to the number), Mr. 
Roger Fry shows, we think, very good reason, by 
reproductions of medallion heads of Ariosto, 
to conclude that if the picture is Titian’s, 
in which we see no improbability, the portrait 
is not that of Ariosto. One rather wishes 
it were, it seems to accord so well with 
one’s conception of the author of the 
“Orlando Furioso.” A writer signing him- 
self “P. A.” makes a curious attem 
to provide a kind of rule for answering the 
question “What Modern Pictures are worth 
Collecting?” The perfect artist is supposed 
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to present five qualities i 
Strength, Desi Insight, eee welly., — 
to each of which 6 marks, so to s -~—o! 
allotted. So that if the buyer find Mie 
: yer find his pro. 
posed purchase is not up to 6 in any of these 
= or only in one, and is as low as 9 it 
insight and 1 in Strength, then we suppose 
Medien?’ with Browning's “ Mr. Sludge, the 
“Tm warned—I let the trick alone this time.” 
—_ is that there is no real criterion 
either Strength or Insight, and hardly tor 
Design ; it comes to a matter, atter all, of per. 
ception, not of rule; and the reeption may 
as well be applied at once to the picture as a 
whole. These attempted mathematical esti. 
mates of qualities of art are perfectly useless for 
any practical purpose, though they may be 
amusing in a speculative sense. 

In Technics several serial articles are con- 
tinued. Part II, of “ The Mechanics of Heayy 
Electric Traction” is largely occupied with 
speed, distance, and time curves for various 
accelerations, and ex lanatory notes relatiny 
to the diagrams. Mr, J. B.C Kershaw. 
in Part V. of “ Electro-chemical and Electro. 
metallurgical Industries,” describes the manner 
in which the electric furnace is applied in the 
production of calcium carbide, carborundum, 
artificial graphite, glass, and iron alloys, 
Professor J. A. Fleming, in Part IV. of “ Electric 
Waves,” directs attention to various devices 
suggested or employed for detecting the presence 
of an electric wave, and for utilising it tele- 
graphically. Mr. Ibbotson discusses the 
analysis of steel alloys and the determination 
of minor constituents of high-speed steels. 
Mr. Edser continues his simple explanation ot 
“The Electro-Magnetic Theory,” and Mr. E. 
Fiander Etchells contributes a further instal- 
ment on the “ Theory of Structural Design,” 
devoting attention to steel pillar design. His 
suggestion for the construction of a diagram 
of working loads will be found useful, and his 
enumeration of special points for the considera- 
tion of the student is good. The writer is not 
wise, however, to designate the well-known 
radius of gyration as the radius of ‘ equiva- 
lence.” There is really no sense in departing 
from standard nomenclature, and the practice 
only tends to confuse students. A short artic'e 
on “Colour Photography,” by Mr. Colin N, 
Bennett, gives an interesting account of the 
three-colour process, first demonstrated in 
1861 by Mr. Clerk Maxwell, and briefly describ«s 
a recent method by which a colour-photograph 
may be obtained on paper. The latter repre- 
sents the last step of progress in this direction, 
but, as the writer says, a wide field remains for 
further serious work. An illustrated para- 
graph on “ A Roller Attachment for T Squares ” 
should interest our readers, ‘‘ The Future of 
Electric Heating” is the title of an article by 
Mr. Edwin Edser, in which the writer, while 
admitting that the chief drawback to the 
electrical production of heat is the low thermal 
efficiency of the process, argues that the con- 
venience and perfect control of the electrical 
heater often counteracts the initial disadvantage. 
We fully with many of his contentions, 
but the general application of electric heating 
must largely depend upon a very considerable 
reduction in the existing cost of current. 

The World’s Work contains a long article 
by the writer who signs himself “ Home Coun- 
ties’? on the at present much vexed question 
of “Cheap Country Cottages.” There are 
many illustrations, some of them of consider- 
able practical and picturesque interest. The 
groups of three four-roomed cottages under 
one roof, on Mr. Clough’s estate, look very well 
and provide rooms of a fair size, at 110/. per 
dwelling ; but the sanitary provisions are not 
shown, and must form a small separate building, 
perhaps grouped to serve for several blocks ; 
this must be a distinct addition to the expense. 
The Calway cement slab cottages are very ugly, 
and we fear the attempt at “artistic treat- 
ment of corrugated iron,” by having a green 
trellis and creepers over it, does not do much 
to mitigate the case ; one feels, in fact, sorry for 
the creepers. The article is an interesting one, 
however, and may suggest new and practicable 
ideas to some landowners who wish to improve 
the housing of their tenants on an economical 
basis. The same number contains an interesting 
article on “ Dispelling Fog by Electricity.” | 
clear description is given of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
experiments, and it is pointed out that the 
invention of the mercury vapour rectifier by 
Mr. Cooper Hewitt has made it ible to do 








these experiments on a commercial scale, ' At 
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the present time experiments are being carried 
out by Sir Oliver Lodge at Birmingham 
University. It is sappetee that shipping and 
railway companies should experiment with 
tog-dispelling apparatus. It would be perfectly 
feasible to disperse the fog round railwa 
stations and in the neigh bourhood of signals, tt 
would also be possible to keep all the space 
within fifty yards of a ship clear of fog. We 
consider that the problem is one that will repay 
serious study. 


———---e— 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

Tue eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this fund was held on Friday at Burlington 
House, W., by permission of the President and 
Council of the Royal Society. 

The President, Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
occupied the chair. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. H. Grueber) read 
his financial statement, which he said was the 
most unfavourable he had yet had to deal with. 
There had been a heavy expenditure, which had 
not been met by commensurate receipts, 
not only in the case of the Fund proper, but also 
in each of the branches—the Archeological 
Survey and the Graeco-Roman Branch. It 
was, however, on the Exploration Fund that the 
blow had chiefly fallen, and this had arisen from 
two causes—the necessity of sending out two 
expeditions and the diminution of receipts 
from America, The general balance-sheet 
showed that this year the assets of the Fund 
and its branches amounted to 3,061/., against 
4,914. last year. At the present market 
price the invested capital of the Fund would 
only realise about 1,830/., so that the assets of 
the Fund stand at present at about only 1,653V. 

On the motion of Sir H. Smyth, seconded by 
Dr. Redpath, the report was adopted. 

The Chairman, in the course of his annual 
address, expressed his regret that the financial 
position with regard to the undertaking of 
further excavations was in so unsatisfactory 
a character, and that the relations with their 
fellow workers and former well-wishers in the 
United States were so far from what they desired 
them to be. He hoped an appeal shortly to be 
issued would meet with liberal support, for 
they were in honour bound to renew their 
explorations at Deir-el-Bahari and to organise 
an expedition in which Professor Flinders 
Petrie might ¢ on his fruitful researches, 
not improbably this season, in a new field. 
The Chairman proceeded to deal with the work 
done by Professor Petrie on the site of the 
ancient Herakleopolis, some 60 miles south of 
Cairo, and that at Thebes by Dr. Edouard 
Naville and Mr. H. R. Hall. Referring to the 
construction of the mighty dam across the Nile 
at Assouan, which seemed destined to bring 
about a state of affairs in the Valley of the Nile 
above Assouan which archeologists could not 
contemplate without a feeling somewhat akin 
to dismay, they must heartily deplore the 
deeper immersion of the lovely temples at 
Phil and the probable effects on those of 
Kalabshah and even Dakkeh; but it was to 
be feared that all they could do was to make 
the strongest representations in their power 
to the Egyptian Government in order that they 
might take all possible precautions for the 
preservation of such monuments as lie within 
the area of the extended reservoir, and submit 
themselves with what grace they could to 
this application of the old-world maxim, 
Salus populi suprema lex. 

Professor Petrie, in the course of his address 
sail: “* Last winter we found that we were 
limited to work at Ehnasya, about sixty miles 
south of Cairo, The attempts that we have 
inade to be allowed to complete the history of 
the early Dynasties at Saqqara have been 
fruitless; and English work is still prohibited 
there under any conditions. To sit down to a 
site which had been abandoned as exhausted, 
after Dr. Naville’s work at Ahnas or Ehnasya, 
was by no means tempting, but we had to make 
the best of it, Some of the results you have seen 
this summer in London. The temple site was 
cleared to the bottom, and over about three 
times the area of the former work. Four temples 
wete shown to have successively occupied the 
ground from the XIIth Dynasty to the Roman 
times, Historically, the important int was 
settled that Antef V. and a ‘ king of the Aamu,’ 
or Syrians, had ruled before the XIIth Dynasty. 
And as regards objects we found the largest 
triad of granite that is known, & colossal 
group of Rameses II. and two gods, 11} ft. 
high, and also the beautiful gold statuette 





dedicated by the king of this province about 
730 B.c. This is one of the finest gold statuettes 
known, and it was most satisfactory that the 
workmen fetched one of our y to take it 
from the undisturbed ground himself, so that 
every detail of its discovery is completely 
known. Two large gold octadrachms of Arsinoe 
were also found another man, and almost 
every year we obtain gold work; while from 
excavations where no bakhshish is given gold is 
scarcely ever obtained. We have thus secured 
not only the history of the place, but two 
antiquities which, in their respective classes, 
are the finest known. 

“In later antiquities we have made a collec- 
tion of Roman lamps, from which a corpus 
will be published of photographs of more than 
a thousand in systematic arrangement. And 
the Roman terracotta figures have been 
accurately dated, and a large collection will 
be systematically published. Both these sub- 
jects can now be studied in future from a fixed 
basis of classification and dating. 

“ While waiting for the possibility of workin 
more of the great historical problems—whic 
can only be solved by very few sites in Egypt, 
all at present unattainable—the best prospect 
of important results seems to lie in the complete 
examination of Sinai. The mines were worked 
there from the Ist to the XXth Dynasty, 
and nearly 150 inscriptions are already known ; 
as every explorer has recorded much which 
no one else has seen, it is probable that many 
more inscriptions exist. We hope to completel 
copy all of these in full size facsimiles and publish 
them next year. The questions about the mines 
have never been settled ; whether they were for 
turquoise or for copper, or both together, 
is quite undetermined. Not a single plan of the 
positions or form of the mines has been made, 
and the whole of the mineralogy has still to 
be cleared up. If a permission to excavate is 
granted to the Fund, we hope to search the 
remains of the miners’ settlements and their 
waste heaps from the Ist —— downward. 
And later than all these Egyptian interests 
there are the various early Christian settlements 
in the peninsula, which all need planning and 
examination, entirely apart from the one 
convent which is now inhabited. 

“ A necessary foundation for this research in 
the eastern part of Egypt has been laid by the 
work of Captain R. Weill, who has just pub- 
lished an account of all the Egyptian inscriptions 
there, which is as complete as the various present 
copies allow. Such has been a_ laborious 
research, and very needful before doing fresh 
work there. These copies annotated by 
scholars will serve as a check on our work, and 
will show on the spot how much is already 
known. All the more we see the need of com- 
plete facsimiles to form a final publication. 
After we had formed our plans M. Weill offered 
to join our party at Suez and assist in our work, 
in which his knowledge will be of t value. 
We expect to form a party of about half a dozen 
copyists, and to have over a selection of my old 
diggers from Egypt. With such a party, and 
four months of steady work, I hope that we 
shall know a great deal more than has resulted 
from the hasty journeys of isolated travellers. 

“ This district has also great importance in 
view of the many questions of early Israelite 
history ; and recently the later Jewish history 
has been much criticised by introducing a 
supposed independent kingdom of Muzri in this 
region, @ rom the Egyptian Muzri. I fail 
to see that any allusions to Muzri in the 
historical books are not completely applicable to 
the Egyptian territory of Sinai, but any fresh 
light on the Egyptian occupation here in the 
later Dynasties will further strengthen such a 
conclusion. We have then before us for this 
winter a certainty of much solid work in the 
Egyptian frontier history and ancient mining, 
a fair chance of more light on the early Dynas- 
ties, and possibly some further illustration of 
the Jewish times. 

“To return to Egypt. ‘The serious question 
for us is how soon the great interest felt in such 
work, which has been so largely supported by 
the public, can lead to the remaining problems 
of the country being opened to our research ; 
how soon the supremacy of Mammon in the 
management of that land may leave a little 
opening for the higher interests of thought, how 
soon political intrigue may cease to hinder 
scientific investigation. Although we do not 
ask for public money, which is so freely given 
by other governments for such work, we must all 
strive to obtain for England liberty of research.” 

Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell also addressed the 





meeting, and said that the third season’s exca- 
vations at Oxyrhynchus began on December 4, 
1903, and lasted three months, and though they 
had not any fresh sayings of Jesus to announce, 
they proved — successful. One mound in 
particular yielded a rich harvest of papyri of the 
first four centuries of our era, amongst which 
are numerous literary fragments, while another 
fourth to fifth century mound produced some 
theological pieces. In the extreme north of 
the town, where they were digging towards the 
end of the time, the papyrus-yielding layers ran 
as deep as 25 ft., so that the progress of the 
trenches was slow, and much remained to be 
done this winter in that part of the site. The 
papyri had as usual all been sent to Oxford for 
pn ication, pending a division with the Cairo 
Museum later. Dr. Hunt and he had not, how- 
ever, been able to examine them this summer, 
since they had devoted most of that to beginning 
the formidable task of unrolling their large 
collection of papyrus cartonnage from Ptolemaic 
mummies found between 1 and 1903, to- 
gether with the second collection of mummied 
crocodiles wrapped in papyrus rolls found in the 
fayim in 1902. While the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri, which were packed between layers of 
paper inside tin boxes, would keep dry for an 
indefinite period without being unrolled, the 
cartonnage and papyri from crocodiles not only 
are much more fragile to start with, but had to 
be packed in cotton wool—a substance which 
attracted and retained damp—so that they 
could not be expected exactly to improve their 
condition in an English climate. Not that 
those which they had brought back had suffered 
at all so far by being kept, but it is certainly not 
advisable that they should continue longer than 
is necessary without being unrolled. The 
Hibeh papyri had quite come up to their 
expectations. A special feature of these frag- 
ments from Hibeh were their great literary 
antiquity. Dr. Hunt and he left in a fortnight 
for Egypt, and the excavations at Oxyrhynchus 
will be resumed early in December, it may be for 
the last time. Not that they could possibly 
hope to finish excavating the site on the scale 
which it has the right to claim after all that it 
has yielded. They might indeed, perhaps, hope 
to finish those portions in which papyri of the 
Roman period were found close to the surface, 
and which were, therefore, the most profitable. 
But the mounds of the Byzantine period were 
worth clearing away systematically for the sake 
of finding theological pieces, apart from the 
chance of finding earlier documents in the lower 
levels. Unfortunately, the income of the 
Greco-Roman Branch, at no _ time large, 
threatened to be insufficient for providing an 
annual expedition in addition to the annual 
volumes which they were pledged to publish, and 
after the coming winter the cessation of work 
in Egypt may for a time at anyrate be neces- 
sary. While no one would regret this more 
than Dr. Hunt and himself, if they were com- 
pelled to stop in the middle of what had been a 
fairly consistent tide of success, especially when 
there are so many rivals in the field, and the 
number of good sites was rapidly diminishing, 
they would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had done their best to avoid svch a 
result. 

On the motion of Judge Baylis, seconded by 
Mr. Cotton, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
chairman for presiding. 

OO 

Trinity CuurcH, Sarrorp.—In their Bill 
which they will introduce during the next 
Session of Parliament for effecting an enlarge- 
ment of Exchange Station, Manchester, the 
London and North-Western Railway schedule 
the site of the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Salford. The church, in Chapel-street, was 
first erected in 1635, with a capacity for 800 
rape it was rebuilt after the Grecian 

orice style, in 1752, and on two subsequent 
occasions has been repaired and res 
The church was built by Humphrey Booth, 
in whose descendant the patronage still vests, 
as a chapel-of-ease to the then parish church 
of Manchester; it is the oldest church in the 
borough, and possesses many historical and 
local associations. Strenuous opposition to 
its demolition is ex : 

New Putrtr, Parish Caurcu, WEsTON-SUPER- 
Mare.—A pulpit has been placed in the parish 
church of St. John the Baptist, eston- 
super-Mare, as a memorial to the victims of 
the fire with which the town was visited in 
May last. The pulpit, which is of Caen 
stone, enriched with polished marbles and 
alabaster, is nearly 8} ft. in height. The work 
was carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter, 
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ECONOMIES OF CONSTRUCTION IN 
SMALL HOUSES.* 
Tus term “ small houses,” I have considered, 


includes cottages, entrance lodges, houses | 
™ ‘ | a choice of a site, and must then arrange your 


detached, semi-detached, and houses built in 
rows. The subject, therefore, I have found 
too vast to do more than make general sug- 
vestions upon, and I beg you to forgive me 
if 1 do not satisfy your expectations, I am 
not at all sure, too, that I shall be able to sug- 
vest sufficient points of economy, for I will not, 
if I can help it, sacrifice quality for cheapness, 
but rather suggest that economies be obtained 
by adopting simplicity as the principle. 

The aim, then, is economies. The subject, 
small houses, including cottages, entrance 
lodges, houses detached, semi-detached, and 
houses built in rows. 

The details will be :—(1) Site, (2) Aspect, 
(3) Special requirements, (4) Size and number 
of rooms, (5) Plan, (6) Elevation, (7) Materials, 
(8) Samitary arrangements and drains, (9) 
Decoration, (10) Cost, (11) Builders. 

(1) Site.—Both for cottages, as well as for 
houses in a row, if possible, the site should be 
on fairly level ground, else the foundations will 
run up the cost of the building. 

(2) Aepect.—Though this has little to do 
with economy, aspect should be considered 
even in cottages, the south or south-east being 
the best, and moderately near trees for protec- 

* A paper read before the Discussion Section of the 
Architectural. Association, on Nov. 2, by Mr. A. H. 
Belcher, A.R.I.B.A. A short abstract of the paper has 
already appeared . our , but as since then Mr. 
Belcher has sent us some of his illustrations, and as the 
subject is of considerable practical interest, we give the 


paper so far as it can be given without the full number 
of illustrations, which were constantly referred to. 


tion from winds, and these often afford pretty 
views towards which the living-rooms can be 
arranged to have their windows looking. 

If the house is one in a row you may not have 


best rooms to have the best aspect you can 
| give them. 

(3) Special Requirements.—Even a cottage 
may have its special requirements as one at 
Hollingbourne had, which I shall presently quote. 
It was for a man and his wife who did the laundry 
work of a mansion, and, therefore, a special 
wash-house was needed which was put at the 
back with a lantern-light over to let ovt the 
steam. 

Generally at & cottage or small house 
is required and built for the working class, viz., 
a man and his wife with or without a family. 

(4) Size and Number of Rooms.—Cottages 
and very small houses for the working class 
in the country are provided with about six 
rooms. 

In London and suburbs the small houses are 
divided up into separate tenements, each floor 
containing three or four rooms as a separate 
tenement, viz., sitting-room, kitchen, and 
two bedrooms, and sometimes a separate 
water-closet on each floor, while on the ground 
floor at the back will be a wash-house for the 
use of all the tenants. 

The general run of the speculative builder's 
house in the suburbs of this great Metropolis, 
let at about 402., will contain about seven rooms 
with a bathroom and water-closet often com- 
bined in one room. (But the number of rooms 
will depend, I suppose, as the song has it, wpon 
“ Matilda and the builder, and the childer.’’) 
This bathroom is a perfect boon to those who 
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like washing in these da. . 

it is more dots now ina ieee 
when you could not get a bathroo 4 ’ . ago, 
house, no, nor yet in a large ‘house gen 
accommodations, I believe, draw people's 
attention, and prevent them from lookin q ; , , 
the construction and beauty, of shithe the 0 
is om little or none. , — 

‘or size of rooms, I thi rhe RE 

should be less than about 0 on sig igang 
room than 80 sq. ft., and 9 ft. high for ground 
floor, and 8 ft. for first floor, but they are, I 
know, built of less height. ‘The 8 ft. for first 
floor may for half the area of the room be 
in the roof, and this saves waste of room. 
Mr. Bateman, in his most interesting paper on 
pred yyy gh op sg of March, 1900, 

iv . in. height for . . 
at sce. g ground as well as 

(5) Plan.—(1) For small houses of the specu- 
lative builder’s type I show a plan of some 
houses in Fitzalan-street, Lambeth, which I 
have borrowed. It is for a row of houses for 
the working class, three stories high, let out b 
the floor of three rooms and a water-closet, with 
a wash-house on the ground floor at the back 
for the use of all the tenants. 

Cottages and lodges give more scope for skill 
in planning. Generally speaking, there is no 
doubt that the cheapest form of plan is a square 
or oblong under one roof, with only one 
chimney stack if possible. 

(2) The “But and Ben,” or workman's 
cottage, by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., as 
illustrated in the Building News in 1878, is 
really an oblong plan under one roof. ‘This, 
as the name implies, is a two-roomed cottage, 
with the clever arrangement of recesses for 
the beds, * and only one stack. 

(3) Cottages at Hollingbourne, Kent, was 
for the laundry woman and her husband, who 
did the washing for the mansion close by, and 
thus a special wash-house was required. It is 
a six-roomed cottage, and one of the objects 
I kept in view was to have, if possible, a fireplace 
in every room, yet only one stack. One bed- 
room, however, 18 without a fireplace, although 
there is only one stack. The wash-house is 
put at the back. 

(4) For entrance lodges I give three sets of 
drawings. First, one of the entrance lodge to 
Steyne House, Bembridge, in the Isle of Wight, 
for Sir John  Thornycroft, by my brother, 
Mr. John Belcher. This is a four-roomed lodge, 
two stories high, with one stack, and has 4 
wash-house and water-closet at the back. It 
was not, however, sofar as I know, built on the 
cheapest method. ; 

(5) One of the cheapest lodges I know is the 
entrance lodge at Amersham, Buckinghamshire, 
by Mr. T. P. Figgis (see lithograph plate). This 
is really afour-roomed lodge, with store-room on 
first floor, and wash-house at side. It is de- 
signed on the square-plan principle with hipped 
roof all round and one stack in the centre. _ 

(6) I would refer you also to Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams’s book on “ Modern Cottage Archi- 
tecture” recently published. He gives many 
and varied examples of lodges and houses, of 
eminent men, and the suggestions he makes 
are most useful. I will just quote one or two. 

Plate XXII. is a lodge at Leamington, by 
Mr. Briggs, one story high, with four rooms and 
one anaes but ag have to pass through one 
room to get to the others. 

Plate XXXII. is a gardener’s cottage at 
Great Warley, Essex, by our President, Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber (see lithograph and Fig. 1). This 
is two stories high, and has six rooms and one 
stack and is built with red bricks and tiles. 
It is to me an excellent example of beauty 
in simplicity of design obtained by proportion 
of solids and voids. ae 

I also give another example, by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, of two entrance lodges in one, near 
Moreton-in-Marsh, which he has kindly lent me. 
These are built in stone, being in the stone 
county of Gloucestershire. h are two 
stories high and contain five rooms, and they 
have one stack between them. In these again 
the simplicity of their design is their charm— 
nothing is introduced but what is wanted for 
use. The stack, I presume, is built in brick 
because it bonds better than the rubble work. 
There are some interesting details of these lodges. 
Next is a clever plan for a cottage at Northolt, 
by Mr. Arnold Mitchell (Fig. 2). 
Plate XXXIX. I mention here, though it 
belongs to a larger type. It is called Cottage 


* We consider, however, that these beds in recesses 





are most unhealthy, and should never be adopted.—£p, 
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at Medmenham, by,Mr. Arnold Mitchell, and 
is on the quadrangle plan. It is really a nine- 
roomed house, but is very simple and nice and 
works well. 

Plate XLII. is a house at Royston, by my 
brother, two storied with eight rooms, and hasa 

rch. 

Of groups of cottages I will just quote the 
following :— 

Those at Chislehurst, by Messrs. Ernest 
George and Peto, 1878; three storied, five 
rooms, and looks somewhat expensive. Those 
at Pinner by the same architects in 1879. 
Those at Midhurst by the late Mr. Ernest C. 
Lee in 1878. Those by’ Mr. R. Norman Shaw 
in 1878. “7 aie 

A up of four cottages at Hidcote, in 
Gloucsatershire, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 
These work out exceedingly well both in plan, 
elevation, and grouping, although they do 
have five stacks to the four cottages. 

Then there are those by the Elementary Class 
of Design, illustrated in A. A. Notes for August 
this year, to be built in stone. But these have 
six stacks between three cottages. 

Lastly, I — @ good example of a pair of 
cottages at Trashurst by Mr. W. Curtis Green, 
under one roof. These are very simple in 
plan and were very cheap though well built. 

Then there is the question of almshouses, 
often built in the form of a quadrangle, but 
as these generally include other buildings, 
sich as a chapel, they are really outside t 
scope of this paper. 

For middle-class houses in a row I might 
quote those at Turnham Green by Mr. R. Nor- 
man Shaw in 1878—three stories high, with 
nine rooms, and simple elevation. 

For single houses of a larger type there is a 
good example of one at Beoknuens Hill by Mr. 
A. Needham Wilson, simple in plan and eleva- 
tion, and which was built very cheaply. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber has also lent me his 
drawings for a house at Hampstead. It is 
really rai stories high with eight rooms, built 
with red bricks and red tiled roof, and is ver 
compact, although it has a spacious hall. 
There are some interesting details of this. 

(6) Elevation.—Much might be said on this 
head, but I do not. believe in laying down 
any hard-and-fast rule, except that I venture to 
think simplicity, if worked out in accordance 
with the requirements of the cottage or small 
house to be designed, and taking the materials 
most easily obtained in the neighbourhood, 
is the right principle to adopt. 

If only the speculative builder of small houses 
would believe this, and would at least obtain 
the assistance of an architect who devotes his 
life to the study of the subject, we should not 
see half the heaps of rubbish and mortar piled 
up on either side of the new roads constantly 
opened up in the suburbs of this great Metropo- 
lis. Walls are run up, broken with bay windows 
(for every house must have a bay window). 
These are faced with red bricks, which they often 
colour pink and then point with black tuck 
pointing. A brick apron is put under the 
windows cut to fantastic shapes. String courses 
of terra-cotta are built in across the front and 
enriched, at so much a yard run, and terra 
patere, and panels are introduced to fill up 
any spaces that are left. Some houses wit 
bays have t e angle mullions in stone, wit) 
carved caps of realistic foliage which they call 
Gothic, a small moulding half way down, and 
a moulded base, while the edges in between are 
all stop chamfered. Then a pediment will be 
put over the entrance door, with carved scrolls 
in the tympanum of a Classic type. The 
door itself is heavy bolection moulded, highly 
grained and varnished, and the upper panels 
glazed with a kaleidsocope of stained glass of all 
the colours of the rainbow. Green slates 
cover the roof, purple slate ridging finish the 
hips of the bay, while red tile cresting crowns 
the roof. I won’t weary you with any more 
details; you know them only too well. But for 
all these fancies, which every one can see, the 
speculative builder has to scant his timber 
construction and anything else that you 
cannot see, In all this, simplicity is sacrificed 
for a false show. I feel constrained to add, in 
the words of Shakespears, “Therefore, thou 
gaady red, I will have none of thee.” 

The speculative builder, of course, says he 
cannot aftord to employ an architect, and I 
have almost wondered it our Advanced Class 
of Design could not be set to design a simple 
suburban. hoi se which might be offered to some 
speculating builder for a small fee, sooner than 
see some of the monstrosities that are put up. 
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Well, if a can be done, let us remember 
the ee e of simplicity, for the builder often 
thinks an architect's design costs more money. 

(7) Materials.—This, perhaps, is the crux 
of the subject, and a diffeult one. 

First, as to cottages in the country, materials 
must be governed by the locality, and 1 suggest 
using only those that can be readily obtai 

In the clay counties bricks are to hand, in 
counties like Somersetshire stone is cheaper, 
in Norfolk flint stones are used. When using 
bricks, local red facings often look very nice 
in colour and can be used. 

If tiles are ready to hand you can use them 
above the ground floor for weather tiling as well! 
as for the roof. Those for the cottage at Hol- 
lingbourne were made about half a mile away. 
It is true they cost a little more than red facings, 
but not more than about 2d. a foot super, and 
if you use them you can build your walls 
behind them with brick on edge in mortar as 
sketch (Fig. 3). I would add, do not use 
Broseley tiles if you can help it, they are ex- 

nsive. 

If tiles are not to hand rough cast may be 
used instead of weather tiling, as that is about 
the same price or even cheaper than facings. 
For rough cast Mr. Wilson informs me the 
walls of the house at Buckhurst Hill were built 
with grizzles, and the rough cast was a rendering 
in Portland cement, finished with. rough cast 
made with clean coarse grit mixed with blue 
lias lime putty and thrown on with a trowel. 

At the lodge at Amersham by Mr. Figgis 
the external walls were 11 in. hollow walling 
formed with two half brick walls in cement with 
a 2 in. cavity between and bonded together with 
galvanised iron twisted ties with clawed ends, 
three ties to each yard super, and this cost 
ls. 3d. foot super. 

For damp course in the country slates are 
the cheapest and are quite effectual. 
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For roofs slates are cheaper than tiles, the 
former being about 30s. a square and the latter 
about 45s., but slates do not look nice in a clay 
district. In either case I think rough boarding 
should be used under them, but 4 in., or rather, 
I would sey, 3 in., will do. Felt may be given 
up, it costs 9d a yard super. Where tiling is used 
I think nothing looks nicer than half round 
ridge tiles for the ridge. 

or flashings, I think far better be safe and 
use lead—zine is poor, and cement filletings 
crack often with the frost. 





Thatched roofs I confess I know nothing 
about ; perhaps someone present can enlighten 
me on the subject. 

Half round eaves gutters I think look better 
and are cheaper than moulded, and round R. W. 
pipes I think better and cheaper than square. 

Floors.—For ground floors, if you have not 
much top soil to take off, you can put a bed 
of 4 in. cement concrete floated in cement, 
with @ 1} in. deal wood block floor on top. 
This was done in the } at Amersham. 

But cheaper than this would be to bed 
4 in by 3 in. plates as joists splayed two edges 
in the concrete bed and a | in. floor nailed on 
to this. This was done at the cottages at 
Trashurst by Mr. Curtis Green. 

lf you have to take off as much as 12 in. or 
more, then the usual method seems the best 
one to adopt, viz.—a bed of 4 in. concrete, 
half brick sleeper walls built honeycomb, 
4 in. by 3 in. plates, 5 in. by 2 in. ground jointa, 
and | in. flooring. And this is cheaper than 
the wood block flooring, I think, by about 7d. 
a foot super. 

For sculleries and wash-houses a concrete 
bed floated with } in. neat cement is the cheapest 
and cleanest. 

For first floor, if you have not much funds 
joists and flooring only can be used, and lime- 
white the underside. 

Finishings to Walls.—Some would adopt 
two-coat plaster, but this I think risky. I 
don’t think you can give up the “render, float, 
and set’ for living and bed rooms. 

For a wash-house pointing and limewhite 
is the best, and if you have the room partly ins 
roof, and funds will permit, put } in. matched 
boarding on the roof timbers. Plaster will not 
do—it will come down with the steam. 

Windows.—Double hung sashes are generally 
cheaper than casements and frames, but do 


| not look so nice. If you use casements and 





frames, in cottages I think 4 in. by 3 in. will 
do for frames and 1} in. casements, and I 
think such labours as splay-rebated bottom- 


| rails and hollow grooves to styles should be 


given up, they all cost Id. foot run. But sash 
bars always look nice and do not cost more 
than Id. foot super over casets in one square. 

For ironmongery I would not choose quite 
the cheapest, as it is often inferior, but for a 
cottage japanned iron will do, in fact while 
the war is on it ought to be the rage. For 
reveals plain plaster will be found cheaper 
than wood linings and architrave. 

Where casements and frames are in weather 
tiling or rough cast, stone cills are not required, 
as the frame is best flush with the tiling or 
rough cast and the oak cill made about 2 in. 
wider. 

In London you cannot project timber beyond 
the external face of the wall, but if you wish 
to finish the head and sill of your frame with 
a moulding it can be done in oak if you make 
apvlication to the L.C.C. 

If your frame is in rough cast, you can finish 
the head and sill with a course or two courses 
of tiles fixed sloping and no application is 
needed for this. 

Where your frame has mullions, and is flush 
with the external face of brickwork you can 
finish~the top with flush brick on edge, and 
this saves arches and cuttings. 

Doors.—For cottages, if you use panel doors, 
I think square framed quite sufficient and lcok 
well; and do not put large panels, else you must 
i pe the thickness, or the builder may use 
thin wood and the panel will split. For general 
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thickness of internal doors 1} in, will be suffi- 
cient. For outhouses, such as water-closets 
and coals, etc., ledged and braced doors are 
more economical, For linings use 1 in. plain 
with $ in. by 1} in. stop planted on, as more 
economical than 1} in. rebated on the solid. 

Partitions. —For partitions other than stud 
partitions 1} in. oye framing about two 
panels high looks, I think, best, but at the 
lodge at Amersham } in. matched and V-jointed 
boarding on 3 in. by 2 in. rails were put. 

Stoves.—For stoves I venture to think a 
combined stove and chimney piece is the 
most economical, but of these I only know 
a few that I care for, viz. some of the early 
ones of those supplied by Mr. Elseley at p.c. 
2/., 21. 10s., and 22. 15s. Or you can obtain 
a stove at Bratt Colbran’s at I. 7s. 6d. and 
design a simple chimney-piece for that. 

Ranges can be had almost anywhere, though 
none that are safe under SV. 

(8) Decoration.—Under this heading I take 
painting and papering. For painting in my 
humble opinion there is nothing to beat plain 
ivory white throughout for economy, effect, and 
cheerfulness. The only thing I know against 
it in cettages is that finger marks will show on 
the doors where they are opened. Well, then, 
I would say paint black finger plates on the 
doers. 

Of course, the front door can have a choice 
colour for effect, and I do not think it necessary 
to add, do not do as the speculative builder 
and grain to imitate oak or any other wood 
which it is not; it would be alie, and for Ruskin’s 
sake give it up. ¥ © 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams in his book mentions 
a useful point, viz.—the tarring the inside of 
eaves gutters, instead of painting; it lasts 
longer. 

Papering is far better left for six months 
till the walls are thoroughly dry, but if any- 
thing is required I think plain coloured lining 
paper is best and looks best, and even brown 
paper. But do not use blues, as these are sure 
to fly and show patchy, and this applies also 
to papers with a pattern on. 

(9) Sanitary Arrangements and Drains.— 
‘These you will have little choice over, as they 
will have to be carried out in accordance with 
the Regulations of the Urban District Council, 
whose regulations sometimes are often in my 
humble opinion very absurd; such, for 
instance, as separating the rain water from 
the soil drain where the rain is not stored 
for use. 

The weights of pipes are regulated, generally 
by the water companies, and these pipes I 
think are best not covered up with pipe casings, 
as uncovered they are more easily accessible. 

Closets I cannot suggest, their name is legion, 
and new ones continue to flood the market, 
but whichever you select, if you have the pan 
and trap in two pieces you can often replace the 
one if required without the other. And again, 
if you select a wash-down closet with a seat, 
choose those in hardwood, else the hinges will 
probably be poor and not last. They are now 
made without lids, and these appear to me to get 
over this difficulty. 

If the cottage is a gardener’s one, you can 
put an earth closet. I mention gardener’s 
cottage, as other servants do not always keep 
them in order, and in that case they are not 
healthy. They were used at the cottages at 
Trashurst and Amersham. ; 

As small suburban houses now generally 
have baths, why should not cottages? Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams in his book gives an ingenious 
device for one in the saving of room, by sinking 
it in the scullery floor and covering it over with 
a lid, which is stood upon after the bath is used. 

In some places in the country the rain water 
is collected, and in this case an underground 
tank is built in brick, from which it is pumped 
up. 

For drains, where the house is one in a row 
and they have to pass under it, iron pipe 
<irains are best, as these have less joints, or 
stoneware encased entirely in concrete can be 
used with the usual gulleys outside, manhole 
next sewer, with air inlet pipe from same, and 
exit pipe at the highest end of drain for which 
the soil pipe can be used. When in the 
country a cesspool with overflow takes the 
place of the sewer 





Of course, there are a thousand and one littie | 
points I have not touched upon, which may | 


be treated economically by adopting simplicity 
as the principle. For instance, if you wish 
to finish a certain spot with a moulding, use 
if possible the same moulding that has been 


| 
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adopted elsewhere so as to save cutting fresh 
irons, 

Before leaving the subject of materials, I 
have said that materials used should be those 
obtained in the locality. And this has re- 
minded me of a sketch I attempted on a holiday 
in Switzerland. It was of a Swiss cha'et in 
the village of Engelberg, where we had to go 
for a week, as the hotel was full. This was 
three stories high, the ground floor built of 
stone, the upper part entirely of timber. The 
walls were Mult with logs of timber one on 
the top of the other, all framed together, 
peas g outside with boarding, and that again 
with wood shingles. Where the cross walls 
and side walls mot the front walls they pro- 
jected outside the latter and formed buttresses. 
The gables were low pitched, and had beautifull 
cut barge boards, with pendants, and the bal- 
conies were cut with fret-work, while the roof, 
which had considerably overhanging eaves, 
was kept from being lifted by the wind with 
large stones placed on the top. Internally 
some of the floors were covered with parquet, 
and the ceilings panelled in wood. If you look 
at the rough sketch you will see all this perhaps 
better than I can describe it. 

One other interesting arrangement which 
has been adopted nearer home, is that of some 
bungalows on the beach at Shoreham near 
Brighton. An artist cousin of mine had one 
built some years ago when there were only a 
few, now I am informed that there are over 
two hundred. The one my cousin had built 
was, I believe, illustrated in the Strand Magazine. 
The process is described briefly as follows :— 
Three railway coaches were purchased for 
from 10%. to 1. These, according to the class 
purchased, consist of four or five compart- 
ments. One was first class, another second, 
and another third. They were raised on 
sleepers to the height required and placed in 
position as shown on sketch plan. 

The centre space was divided up into dini 
and drawing rooms and roofed in. Some o 
the partitions were knocked out of the coaches 
to make good size bedrooms, the doors of same 
opening on to the sitting-rooms. Kitchen and 
other offices were formed at the corners and 
roofed in, th» spice from floor of coaches 
to the ground was boarded in, and when all 
was complete the whole was painted white to 
get rid of the look of the railway, and, voila, 
you have your habitation, at a cost of from 
1501. to 200/., and, as far as I can tell, a nine- 
roomed house. 

(10) Cost.—And now to return to cost. I 
can give the cost of some of the examples I 
have quoted as follows :— 

For Cottages. 

(1) The lodge at Amersham cost 226l., or 
6d. afoot cubs. 1900. 

(2) The gardener’s cottage at Great Warley, 
3401., or 7}d. ft. cube. 1903. 

(3) The cottage at Hollingbourne, 475/., or 
10d. ft. cube. 1901. 

(4) The lodge at Bembridge, about 4002. or 
10d. ft. cube. 1886. 

(5) The pair of cottages at Trashurst, 6601., 
or 6d. ft. cube. 1900. 

(6) The two entrance lodges at Moreton-in- 
Marsh. 500/., or 6} ft. cube. 1903. 

(7) The four cottages at Hidcote, 1,095/., or 
53d ft. cube. 1904. 

For Houses, 

(1) The house at Buckhurst Hill, 680/. at 
63d. ft. cube. 1902. 

(2) The house at Royston, 1,542. at 64d ft. 
cube. 1893. 

Now this shows what has been done, but we 
must never forget it may not show what can 
be done, as the cost of building may go up, or 
it may go down, and that point must always 
be borne in mind when comulaalaa the cost. 

(11) Builders.—As to builders, of course 
small builders, especially country ones, build 
cheaply, but I always feel they are dangerous, 
as they are often men who have been in one 
trade only, and know little about the others, 
which they let out to piece work. And if they 
have been bricklayers they will probably not 
do good joinery, and you may have shrinkages 
and defects in this trade which everyone can 
see and grumble at. If you employ a fairly 
substantial builder the work may cost a little 
more but it is more likely to well done 
throughout, and he will probably understand 
your details better. 1 therefore recommend 
this class of builders being invited to tender. 

In conclusion, doubtless I have left many 
ints untouched, and whatever I have missed 
or want of time, I suggest that the simplest 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

AN ordinary fortnightly meeti ie 
Association was held on Frida Sed a 
week at the new premises of the Association 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, §.W. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, in the chair.” 

Mr. Louis Ambler, hon. Secretary, having 
announced that Mr. E. M. Gibbs had been 
reinstated as a member, the following gentlemen 
were elected, 1.¢., Messrs. Quittenten, J. A, 
Warlingham, Surrey ; Sich, P. B. W., Chiswick ; 


Napier, W. A., Camden-square, N.W. ; T 
A., Bow, E. ; Chick, H. E., Tulse Hill thar 


R. W., Hampstead ; Webber, S. J., Maidenhead : 
Kent, J. C., Hailsham, Sussex ; Rogers, G. G., 
East Sheen, S.W.; Winship, B., London ; 
Thomas, A. J., London; Woods, F., Maiden- 
head; Grant, T. F. W., Sitti bourne ; 
Batalha-Reis, V. C., Notting Hill; Bateman, 
H. F., Harmondsworth ; , Ba Albert H., 
Victoria Park, N.E. ; Hipkins, F. W., London ; 
Crawley Boevey, F. H., pa vig Boyle, E. A., 
Westminster ; Aickmann, W. A., London, and 
Dahl, J. L. G., London. 


The late Professor Kerr and Mr. Batsford. 

The President said that since the last meeting 
they had to deplore the loss of Professor Kerr, 
one of the original founders of the Assoviation, 
and their first President, in 1847. Professor 
Kerr was always a firm supporter of the 
Association, and its educational methods, 
havi ig for fifty years tyken the greatest interest 
in its work, and in 1897 he was present on the 
occasion of the Jubilee Dinner, although he 
was then a very old man. They all knew 
Professor Kerr’s greit books, and the interest 
he took in the affairs of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and he was sure the mem. 
bers would wish to pass a vote of condolence 
to the relatives of the deceased, and he moved 
accordingly. 

The motion having been to in silence, 

The President said they had also lost a friend, 
to a certain extent, of the profession in Mr. 
Bradley T. Batsford. His firm had always 
been extremely kind to students and others :n 
assisting them to get such books as they needed, 
and he believed that the members would desire 
that a letter of condolence be sent to Mr. 
Batsford’s relatives in the sad loss they had 
sustained. 

This motion was also agreed to in silence. 

The Building Fund, 

The President then announced that the 
following further donations had been made to 
the Building Fund, i.¢., Messrs. W. H. Lever, 
211; Owen Fleming, 102. 10s.; Wm. Willett. 
101. 10s.; E. Dru Drury, 5. 5s.; Leslie W, 
Green, 3/, 3s.; A. H. Ryan Tenison, 3/. 3s. ; 
F. W. Bedford, 22. 2s. ; H. Farquharson, 2/. 2s. ; 
W. L. Grant, 2/. 2s.; Percy L. Marks, 2/. 2s. ; 
George Frampton, R.A., Il. Is. ; C. L. Hampton, 
ll. Is.; Geo, Hubbard, I. Is.; and Arthur 
Keen, 1. Is. : 

Mr. Louis Ambler announced the following 
donation to the library : “ The Architektonische 
Rundschau” (9 volumes); “ Blatter fiir 
Kunsthandwerk ” (3 volumes); presented by 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donor. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

The President said they would all be in full 
agreement with what he had to propose, 1.e., 
that the most hearty congratulations of the 
Association should be sent to Sir Aston Webb 
upon the honour he had just received from 
His Majesty the King. Sir Aston Webb had 
been a consistent friend of the Association 
from early days, and he had been their hon, 
Secretary, vice-President, and President, and 
had always taken the warmest and kindliest 
interest in their affairs, When the gift of the 
new premises was being arranged with the 
Royal Architectural Museum, no one furthered 
the effort to make the matter a success more 
than Sir Aston Webb. That was not the 
occasion to speak of Sir Aston Webb's work ; 
they all knew it well, but he could say that 
his urbanity, kindness, and willing advice and 
help to anybody who came in contact with him 
would endear him to all, and he was sure they 
would hope that Sir Aston Webb would long be 
spared to enjoy his honours. 

The motion having been heartily agreed to, 
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Mr. W. Henman then read the following 


on 
rr Ventilation. 


The invitation which I received from the 
Architectural Association to address its members 
on the subject of “ Ventilation” was accepted 
as a compliment and with somewhat of a light 
heart ; but more recently I have been remin 
by Mr. (now Sir) Aston Webb, R.A., that, like 
politics and religion, the subject of ventilation is 
apt to arouse passion and prejudice. This fact 
has recently been unpleasantly forced upon me 
to such an extent that I have had seriously 
to consider whether I could venture to face 
another audience and run, the risk of exciting 
animosity in again dealing publicly with the 
subject. 

To have withdrawn, however, might lead to 
the suggestion that I had not the courage of 
my convictions, or at least that I feared con- 
sideration and kindness might not be accorded 
to me by the members of this Association. 
Believing that truth and justice will eventually 
triumph in this as in other matters, and trusting 
in the good nature and reasonable spirit in 
which you will receive the few remarks which I 
have to make on this thorny subject, I have 
decided to brave the occasion, simply premising 
that it will be my endeavour, not so much to 
raise controversy as to stimulate observation, 
in the hope of extending sound views upon the 
principles involved and greater intelligence in 
their application. 

Difficulties which confront one in dealing 
with the subject of ventilation arise from the 
fact that it principally relates to functions of 
life which, in their fulness, are practically 
beyond human comprehension, and because it 
has to deal with individual susceptibilities as 
well as with an invisible, elusive, and almost 
intangible body, viz., the atmosphere, affected 
by chemical and physical laws, but yet only 
partially understood. Literature on ventila- 
tion is somewhat profuse, and many eminent 
scientists have investigated various phases of 
the subject, yet it appears to me there is still an 
opening for a concise treatise which will deal with 
it in a scientifically practical and up-to-date 
manner, without prejudice, to serve as a text- 
book for architectural students. Under limita- 
tions imposed upon me by the Editor, I wrote 
an actike some three or four years past which 
appeared in a publication called ‘* Modern 
House Construction,’’ which, in some respects, 
deals with details it would be tedious to 
repeat in an evening’s paper, although in sub- 
stance I must place before you the same con- 
clusions as those dealt with in that article and 
drawn from my own practical experience. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate circumstance 
in connexion with ventilation results from the 
fact that eminent early writers thereon, whose 
works are still largely resorted to, make asser- 
tions from their undoubtedly careful observa- 
tions which, in face of more modern practice 
and the great improvements which have since 
been effected in appliances, cannot now be 
accepted. 

One of the best standard works is that by 
Dr. D. B. Reid, who for some years supervised 
the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament. 
He published in 1844 a book entitled “ Ilus- 
trations of Ventilation.’”’ His observations 
and general statements are fairly trust- 
worthy, but his deductions are sometimes at 
fault. 

A more modern book is that of Dr. J. 8, 
Billings, of the Johns Hopkins’ Hospital fame, 
entitled ‘ Ventilation and Heating,” consisting 
of some 500 pages. It brings together a vast 
mass of useful information on the subject ; but 
being written by an American principally for 
use in America, a considerable portion of its 
contents is unsuitable for this country, and a 
careful perusal of the volume left on my mind a 
sense of indefiniteness, examples being given 
of so many different methods without clearly 
indicating those that are worthy of adoption 
or those that should be avoided. There are 
numerous other writers on different phases of 
the subject, but the two mentioned are, so far 
as I know, the only books in English which deal 
with it exhaustively. Yet there is in both a 
lack of that practical guidance based on modern 
experience such as architects now require. The 
result has been to engender what I may term a 
chaotic state of mind in the profession. Some 
are inclined to dogmatise upon the simplicity 
of this or that method, while others er to 
do nothing, on the excuse that the difficulties 
are too abstruse. Nevertheless there are 
certain well-recognised facts which ought to be 





known by all, and intelligently made use of 
by those who realise the necessity for efficient 
ventilation or whose province it is to provide 
for it in our buildings. 

It would be impossible for me in the course 
of an evening to go fully into what is known of 
the chemical and physical properties of the air 
we breathe. I must take it for granted that 
you are acquainted with its accepted composi- 
tion and general characteristics. We all 
recognise our dependence upon the continuous 
breathing of atmospheric air to sustain life; 
but is it always realised that to sustain healthy 
life air must not only be breathed in sufficient 
quantity but that it must be of suitable quality ? 

Under ordinary conditions nearly everyone 
who can use the muscles of his body for filling 
his lungs may get quantity, but it is not always 
obtainable in suitable condition or state of purity. 
“Give us some air” is an expression often 
made use of even by people fully surrounded by 
air. What they really want is fresher or purer 
air. Ventilation, therefore, must deal with 
both quantity and quality, or it cannot be 
considered effective. 

The science of ventilation may be said to 
consist in providing and employing means by 
which adequate quantity can be procured and 
the art of ventilation as that of securing a 
wholesome atmosphere for the purpose. Un- 
less air is reasonably pure outside a build- 
ing it is scarcely possible to have it pure within. 
Air may be screened and washed, but it is 
questionable if any means have yet been devised 
by which, in its passage from without to within 
a building, a thoroughly impure atmosphere 
can be made wholesome. 

It is rather beyond the province of architects 
to practically deal with the outer atmosphere. 
The question of maintaining it in a reasonable 
state of purity is of necessity a communal 
matter, and must be attended to by the State 
and by local authorities; yet each individual 
is personally responsible to the community for 
every act of commission or omission which 
leads to contamination of the atmosphere. So 
much depends upon the condition of the outer 
air whether or no good ventilation can be 
secured within buildings, that it is right we 
should direct public attention to the fact that 
no means supplied by architects for securing 
ventilation within buildings can be effective 
unless the outer atmosphere is maintained 
reasonably pure and wholesome. Millions are 
spent in order to secure supplies of fresh, whole- 
some water, because people recognise that an 
impure supply results in ill-health, disease, and 
death. But probably in consequence of the 
subtle nature and obscure effects of the atmo- 
sphere which all of us constantly breathe, 
expenditure is ever grudged in obtaining it 
pure and wholesome even within our dwellings. 

It is this subtle nature of the atmosphere 
which doubtless accounts for the difficulties 
most people find in dealing with it. They can- 
not see, and only with difficulty handle it. 
Yet, as Sir Wm. Preece when young is said to 
have been told by his father : “* The air, although 

ou cannot see it, is as material as water ; you 
eel it in every puff of wind, and see it in every 
bending bough.” I am convinced by ex- 
perience that the possibilities of dealing with 
it for the purpose of securing ventilation are 
greatly facilitated by fully recognising the 
material nature of the atmosphere. 

Air and water have different properties, 
yet in many respects they behave in a similar 
manner, and I believe the more thoroughly you 
study the latter and picture to yourself the 
material nature of the former, the better able 
you will be to make provision for adequate 
circulation of air in your buildings. Air is 
more universally distributed around the earth 
than is water, and, fortunately for us, it is in 
the open, naturally maintai in a fairly 
uniform condition; many influences being 
continuously at work to keep it in a suffi- 
ciently pure state for supporting human exist- 
ence. et, even apart from human agency, it 
becomes fouled. = certain localities the 
atmosphere is well known to be unhealthy, and 
although it may appear heretical to say so, in 
these , at when the open-air treatment is so 
—— extolled, there is reason for believing 

t better health and comfort can at times be 
secured within doors than outside—or why 
should buildings be erected ? Partly, no doubt, 
to shield ourselves from excessive velocity 
of winds, which may give us a pure atmosphere, 
but then the over-rapid movement of air is liable 
to so reduce the heat of our bodies when at rest 
that ill-health may result. 





An ppestunt difference between air and 
water is that while air is very elastic and can be 
compressed, water cannot be reduced materially 
in bulk by compression. It is now demonstrated 
that air can be brought to a liquid and even 
solid condition, and we know that water can 
easily be frozen solid or volatilised. I mention 
these facts in the hope of impressing upon you 
the material nature of the atmosphere, that it 
can be handled and dealt with, that it is subject 
to certain laws -which can be ascertained, it 
can be measured and weighed. Like water, 
it dissolves certain substances and vapours. 
It will hold in suspense insoluble matter. 
Fresh air, like fresh water, may become fouled by 
contact with impurity, either in the open, 
in confined vessels, or . passing through dirty 
conduits. 

If desiring a “drink ot water" you find it 
unpalatable, it would be folly to continue 
taking it from the same source in the expecta- 
tion of getting a refreshing draught ; or if you 
know of a pure source of supply, you would not 
willingly permit it to be conveyed in a dirty 
vessel or through a foul channel. Similarly 
you cannot expect to have fresh air unless it be 
taken from a pure source, and having a pure 
source around a building care should naturally 
be exercised so that it be not contaminated by 
contact with impurity, whilst entering or when 
within a building, before being breathed by 
occupants. 

Architects being principally concerned in 
the design of buildings which, on being erected, 
cause obstruction to the free circulation of air, 
it is only reasonable that upon them should 
devolve the necessity for providing efficient 
means whereby adequate change of air can be 
secured within and around the buildings they 
design and erect, so that stagnation may not take 
place to the injury of those who occupy them, 
or to the detriment of surrounding properties. 

Movement above all things is necessary for 
maintaining a healthy atmospheric condition. 
Consequently, the first consideration in respect 
to securing ventilation within a building is— 
how can the required movement be brought 
about ? Probably the earliest buildings were 
erected in order to secure protection from 
excessive movement of the atmosphere. Our 
term “house,” signifies a covering or pro- 
tection. At an early period the necessity for 
securing ventilation must have been recognised, 
because in the simplest dwellings an eye or 
opening for the wind, now termed a window, 
was provided ; and as there must also have been 
a second opening for the ingress and egress of 
individuals, means were provided by which move- 
ment of air within could take place. When it is 
understood that air is a material body it be- 
comes evident that, before a fresh supply can 
enter, an equal volume must make way for it. 
Consequently an outlet as well as an inlet 
becomes essential, and at the present da 
buildings are mostly provided with both 
windows and doors, but, unfortunately, they 
are not so generally made use of for assisting 
ventilation as they might be, although by their 
reasonable regulation, according to the varying 
state of the outer atmosphere, it becomes possible, 
by the exercise of a little personal attention, to 
adjust matters. Except the property of diffusion, 
which is common to all gases, air has no inherent 
power of movement, but movement being essen- 
tial for maintaining its freshness and for securing 
efficient ventilation, some wer must be 
brought to bear upon it. e most potent 
natural power available is wind ; yet wind 1s only 
the result of varying temperature on large 
bodies of the atmosphere. When heated, air 
becomes specifically lighter than an equal 
volume of cooler air ; the latter falling by the 
power of gravitation, forces up the warmer, and 
therefore lighter air around; consequently 
it is the power of gravitation which principally 
causes natural movements of the pF sent sed 
i.e., winds. Let me specially direct your atten- 
tion to this, because I believe considerable mis- 
apprehension, in respect to ibilities of 
securing ventilation, has resulted from a some- 
what slipshod manner in dealing with this 
scientific fact ; for it is most commonly stated 
that heat causes air to rise, and that statement 
of the case has led many to infer that heat 
causes a suctional influence in a flue. By 
adequately appreciating the fact that no power 
is known which largely attracts air upwards, 
while we are well acquainted with the power 
of gravitation which attracts it downwards, you 
may realise that when a fire is lighted at the base 
of a flue it causes a body of air to expand, which 
then being lighter than the air around, the 
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latter is attracted downwards by gravitation 
and forces the warmer and lighter air to ascend. 
Such being the case, it is by propulsion and not 
by suction that the air of the room is changed 
when a fire is lighted at the base of a flue. 

So much importance do I attach to a clear 
understanding on this point that I ask you to 
test the correctness of it yourselves ; place two 
large thin glass vessels in a delicate balance, 
let each be filled with air of equal temperature 
so as to secure an even balance, now heat the 
air in one of the vessels, permitting the excess 
to escape as it expands, and it will be found 
that the arm of the balance which carries the 
lighter air will rise—not because it is attracted 
upwards by the lighter air, but because the 
heavier air on the other arm of the balance is 
attracted downwards by gravitation. 

People of some scientific attainments with 
whom I have discussed this question, were 
inclined to treat it rather as a distinction 
without a difference, and asserted that where 
there is a push there must be a corresponding 
pull, and vice-versd. Theoretically that may 
be, but practically it has certain limitations. 
You can pull with some effect by means of a 
rope, yet with it very little power of push can 
be exerted; with other substances—with fluids 
and even more so with gases—considerable 
force of propulsion may be exercised but very 
little “* pull.’ 

If you suck or draw air out of an enclosed 
space around which are various apertures, you 
will find that the incoming air will take the 
line of least resistance towards that outlet. 
Suppose the enclosed space to be a large room, 
with windows or other openings around, some 
high up, others lower down; if a. suctional 
influence be brought to bear upon the interior, 
say by an extraction fan near the upper 
portion of the room, the greatest volume of 
air will come in by the openings nearest to the 
fan, and but little change will be effected in 
the lower portion of the room. Close all the 
openings high up, and the air will have to travel 
from greater distances, consequently better 
change of air within the room will be effected ; 
but if people at the floor level are to benefit by 
that change they also run the risk of experiencing 
discomfort from draughts, because when a 
suctional power is made use of it is difficult 
to determine where the incoming air will enter, 
and some may be sucked in directly from the 
outside, and will certainly cause discomfort in 
cold weather. The effect is the same whether 
mechanical power or the natural force of wind 
be employed. So I think it fortunate that 
Nature has provided forces which act more 
strongly in propelling than in extracting air from 
dwellings. 

Other terms used in connexion with our 
subject have been unfortunate from a scientific 
point of view, such as “ Automatic Ventila- 
tion,” ‘* Natural Ventilation,’ and ** Mechanical 
Ventilation,” because ventilation is a result 
brought about principally by the exercise of 
an ascertainable power. It can never be 
properly described as “‘ Automatic,” “ Natural,” 
or “ Mechanical.” It may, however, be brought 
about by natural or by mechanical means, and 
there is, correctly speaking, no such thing or 
appliance as a ventilator unless there be also 
power acting in conjunction therewith. It is 
the power which causes change of air. 

To my mind this should be most comforting 
to architects, because, as natural power must 
most frequently be relied on for securing 


ventilation, all that they can do in such cases 
is to provide suitable means in and about their 
buildings ; for it rests with occupiers to main- 
tain, regulate, and properly employ the means 
which every architect ought to suitably provide 
for ventilating his buildings. 

In this country, at least, the warming of 
our buildings is necessary for several months 


in every year, during which times it is practic- 
ally impossible to effect ventilation without 
considering the subject of warming in con- 
junction therewith, 

Whether the lighting of a fire results in the 
development of a natural, artificial, or mechan- 
ical power, is not very material, the important 
fact is. that it does develop a power, and an 
open fire is most useful, not only because 
it gives comfort by the heat it evolves, but 
because the power developed may be usefully 
employed to assist in securing ventilation. 

Those of you who have followed up the 
subject, know what controversy there has 
=e question of upward and downward 
ventilation. All will probably agree in con- 
demning actual down ‘demu t, and I shall 

















not attempt to defend that; but, what is 
draught ? Why, simply an excessive move- 
ment of the air which causes discomfort. It 
has been ascertained that at a velocity of 4 ft. 
a second most people would complain of draught, 
some might at 3 ft., few would at 2 ft., and 
not even the most sensitive is likely 
to complain of draught when the velocity does 
not exceed | ft. per second. The temperature 
of the air will naturally have some effect, so it 
must be assumed to be normal, t.e., about 
60° Fah. 

Efficient ventilation of occupied apartments 
implies the continuous change of air without 
causing discomfort to or adversely affecting 
the health of occupants, and after severa! years 
observation I cannot detect the least objection 
to that change being effected in a downward 
direction, so long as draughts are avoided. 

Because air respired and emanating from 
our bodies is warm, and being warm it is light 
and will therefore rise, is the argument used 
by the advocates of what they call upward 
ventilation, and they term it Nature’s method 
But, again, I believe this to be the result of 
an imperfect appreciation of scientific facts. 

In the act of oe air is expelled with 
considerable force from the mouth and nostrils, 
largely in a downward direction, by the contrag- 
tion of the lungs, and the expired air being 
warm and light is, at some distance from where 
it was emitted, forced upwards by cooler and 
fresher air coming down from above, for the 
benefit of the individual. Consequently, if our 
ventilating appliances are so arran as to 
secure a constant supply of fresh air above 
the heads of individuals, and to carry off the 
expired air at a low level, is it not probable 
that, as occupants more generally occupy the 
lower portions of a room than the upper part, 
they are likely to obtain fresher air from the 
larger volume above their heads than from 
that below ? 

Take an extreme case, such as a compact 
body of people in an assembly hall—is it 
not evident that they can be supplied with 
fresh air better from above than from below, 
for in the former case the air above is 
far greater in volume, can circulate freely, 
and is likely to be more pure than t 
smaller volume below their heads, which 
ean only move about with difficulty, and must 
be contaminated by emanations from so many 
peers being congregated together? To venti- 
ate efficiently such a crowded room from 
below is practically impossible, because even 
if fresh air be supplied from below, it must 
become contaminated by passing over the 
bodies of a number of people before being 
breathed, but it has been proved to be quite 
possible to do so from above. 

If under such adverse circumstances ventila- 
tion can best be secured by downward move- 
ment of the atmosphere, surely it can be 
attained under more favourable conditions 
for smaller numbers. In an ordinary room, 
with an open fireplace, where do we find the 
outlet opening ? Why, within 2 ft. to 3 ft. of 
the floor level. Every one can prove for 
himself that, unless some greater power be 
exerted, such as a strong gust of wind or a 
much larger fire in the same or in an adjoining 
room, etc., which will only occasionally occur, 
the sole outlet for air is by the fireplace flue. 
If any present are not thoroughly convinced 
of this fact, I beg they will test it for them- 
selves. A lighted match or a piece of thin 
paper held before every possible opening is 
all that is necessary, and I venture to say 
that under normal conditions they will easily 
detect that air is entering at every other opening 
and only quitting the room by the fireplace flue. 
Bearing in mind then that efficient ventilation 
implies comfort for the occupants of a room, 
the next question is—Where should any special 
inlet for air be placed ? I say “ special inlet ” 
because if air quits the room by the fireplace 
flue, other air must enter some way or other 
to replace it; generally you will find it comes 
in through casual cracks and crevices around 
the lower portion of the room, and travels in 
narrow streams direct to the fire, frequently 
resulting in unpleasant draughts, and the 
more thoroughly cracks and crevices are closed 
the more likely will discomfort be experienced 
from draughts. On this point I shall have 
something to say later on. At present we are 
considering an ordinary room, built in the 
ordinary manner. And although it may appear 
paradoxical, the best way to prevent draughts 
is really to admit air more freely. It may 
involve rather more expenditure of fuel for 














maintaining comfortable warmth, b i 

better than catching colds. If, Ca 
change of air is too rapid in any room, the only 
way to prevent it is to reduce the outflow by 
contracting the sectional area of the outlet 
flue, because it is the cooler air pressing in 
on all sides which forces the air of the room uj by 
that flue. And, as with the same pressure only a 
given quantity of air can weet p through a flue 
of given section, reduce that section in size and 
a less volume of air will be passed through it in 
a given time under similar conditions. Conse- 
quently thé velocity with which the air will 
travel from inlet to outlet becomes lessened, and 
draughts in the room may be overcome, Lut 
then the question will arise—Is the room being 
efficiently ventilated ? If not then the outlet flue 
area must ys be enlarged, and a special inlet 
provided. we come back to the question— 
Where : it be placed? After careful 
observation and experiment, extending over 
several years » 1 say, without hesitation, 


that it should on the same side as the fire- 
place openings as nearly central thereto as 
may be, and towards the upper portion cf 


the room (say, about 2 ft. below the ceiling). 
By providing louvres or other means for cis- 
tributing the incoming air throughout the 
upper portion of the room, it will mix with 
the warmer air rising in front of the fire, spread 
out, ‘meray fall and make its way towards 
the fireplace flue, without causing discomfort, 
because its velocity will be slight, and, coming 
in contact with the warmed surfaces in the 
room, its temperature will be raised, while 
if the fresh air enters freely at the special inlet, 
less air will enter by the casual cracks and 
crevices. With inlet openings in any cther 
position there will be less diffusion throughout 
the room, because incoming air will take a 
shorter and more direct line towards the fire 
and leave portions of the room less perfectly 
ventilated. If the arrangement I suggest is 
right, then downward ventilation with comfort 
is secured. 

Another subject in connexion with ventila- 
tion to which I have devoted attention is that of 
condensation and evaporation. I do not think 
these results, brought about continuously by 
variations in temperature and movements of 
air, have received the consideration which they 
deserve, for they exercise very decided 
influences in connexion with ventilation. As 
the temperature of air is raised it becomes more 
and more capable of absorbing moisture and is 
specifically lighter than dry air at the same 
temperature. Again, as it cools by coming in 
contact with cooler surfaces, moisture is de- 

ited, and becoming specifically heavy, the air 
fills. Vitiated air may for a time be somewhat 
purified by condensation, but the impurities 
are deposited upon the cold surfaces with which 
it comes in contact, and unless those surfaces 
are frequently cleansed, the animal matter 
deposited with the moisture in time putrifies, 
with the result that rooms become stuffy 
where such condensation takes place and is not 
soon removed. You may open the windows 
freely and freshen up the atmosphere for a time, 
but when again closed up the stuffiness again 
becomes apparent, particularly if a fire be 
lighted, because heat assists in volatilising the 
impurities. For this reason I hold the opinion 
that the most healthy rooms to live in are those 
of which the walls are not constructed of dense 
materials which do not retain heat. In fact, 
I believe that rooms, the walls of which are 
constructed of pervious materials, are likely 
to be the best ventilated, even when no special 
inlets for air are provided. Such walls take up 
and retain heat from the fire, they allow air 
to pass through them over their whole surface, 
the air is filtered and —— u ory ¥ its 
passage through, it enters gradually yet in large 
volume, and Seow up a thorough change of 
atmosphere in the room without perceptible 
draughts. : 

Some think that the continual passage 
of air through the walls will in time con- 
taminate them, but with reasonably pure 
air outside and exercising its known purifying 
effect, it is more than likely that no deleterious 
effect upon it would take place, vided always 
that the walls are hone ‘ gor pon 
would partially close the pores, 4 
cause vegetable and, maybe, animal growth. 
Unless ample provision be made for permitting 

i change of air in a room, nothing can 
be worse than constructing all walls, floors, and 
ceilings of impervious materials, or than the 
coveri of all. surfaces with impervious 
mmaterisis~-such as inoleum, linerusta, paint, ete. 
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Movement of air outside—in a word, wind—is 
the active force by which ventilation within 
doors is principally brought about; conse- 
quently, when rooms are unoccupied windows 
and doors should be freely opened, so that 
frequent change of air may take place. 
Surfaces and materials on which deleterious 
matters have been deposited or by which they 
have been absorbed, may then become purified, in 
addition to which, the frequent cleansing of 
surfaces and materials is necessary if a pure 
atmosphere within doors is to be maintained. 
Some places, even with air constantly changing, 
are never sweet and wholesome. Urinals and 
the household water-closets, unless all surfaces 
are kept scrupulously clean, are unwholesome 
places which may contaminate the atmosphere 
of a house. Many of these appliances are still 
badly constructed, particularly in public 
places. Generally speaking, at railway 
stations they are a disgrace. The large sur- 
faces contaminated and infrequently cleansed 
constantly generate noxious fumes which foul 
the air, change it never so frequently. 
Public urinals are capable of great improve- 
ment; there should be no angles in which 
deposit can accumulate, open channel ways 
should be abolished, each separate urinal should 
be trapped and provided with a frequent flush 
of water so directed as to cleanse all surfaces 
which can be fouled. Properly constructed and 
maintained little contamination of the atmo- 
sphere will take place in and around them. I 
draw attention to these necessary appliances as 
being illustrative of our subject, and to impress 
upon you that mere change of air is not all that 
is required to secure good ventilation; cleanli- 
ness and the continuous removal of everything 
which defiles the atmosphere is quite as 
essential, particularly in and about the channels 
or ducts which convey air from without to 
within the building. 

Let us summarise the points to which re- 
ference has already been made :— 

1. The deductions of early writers or of those 
who simply adopt their views should not be 
accepted without personal examination as to 
their correctness. 

2. Ventilation is an effect always brought 
about by the exercise of an ascertainable 
power ; it is never automatic, and no appliance 
without the employment of power is, properly 
speaking, a “ ventilator,” but simply a means 
by which ventilation may be secured when a 
power acts to cause movement of the atmo- 
sphere. 

3. Air to be serviceable for ventilation must 
be kept free from defilement. 

4. To secure change of air within doors, 
both inlets and outlets are essential. 

5. Warm air rises, because it is forced upwards 
by cooler air, the latter being attracted down- 
wards by gravitation. 

6. Nature’s principal method for causing 
movement of air is propulsion. 

7. By taking precautions to reduce velocity 
and so to prevent unpleasant draughts, the 


downward movement of air may reasonably be 


employed for securing ventilation. } 

8. To secure fresh, wholesome air for the 
purpose of ventilation within doors, condensa- 
tion on surfaces should be guarded against, and 
all surfaces, as well as the substance of materials, 
should be maintained in a clean condition. 

In this country, as I have previously men- 
tioned, it is necessary to amiler heat during 
some four or five months of the year for the 
sake of comfort within doors, and the open 
fire has been referred to as a means for assisting 
ventilation, because it necessitates a flue by 
which the products of combustion may be 
carried away. Such flues, even when no fire 
is alight, generally act as outlets and so assist 
in the ventilation of an apartment. To close 
them by a register or any other means is, there- 
fore, an improper proceeding and should on no 
account be tet A to. Other forms of heating 
—-say by steam or hot-water pipes or by 
electricity—do not on their own account 
necessitate separate flues from the apartments 
heated, but it is quite as essential that outlets 
~—-as well as inlets—should be provided if 
change of air is to take place in apartments so 
heated. 

_ Judging from the various schemes for ventilat- 
ing buildings which have come under my 
notice, I am surprised to find what little atten- 
tion is given to even the most joanne 4 
calculations as to the probable results whic 

will be attained notwithstanding that certain 
data have been arrived at, which experience 
Proves to be fairly reliable, and so simple that 





there is no excuse for neglecting to employ 
them. Failure, where it takes place, results 
generally from under-estimating the supply 
of air necessary for securing efficient ventila- 
tion, and from the employment of restricted 
areas of inlet or outlet channels, openings, or 
ducts. 

An ordinary room is provided with one fire- 
place flue, and, as previously stated, when a fire 
is lighted, that flue is practically the only outlet 
for air from the room. Consequently, by ascer- 
taining the velocity of air passing up the flue 
and the sectional area of the flue, it is easy to 
find how much air will pass through the room 
in @ given time. 

Several influences will be at work at varying 
times which will affect the velocity of air 
passing up the flue, such as more or less fire 
in the grate, more or less force of wind outside, 
larger or smaller inlet openings, etc., but 
under medium conditions a flow of about 
5 cubic ft. per second may be taken as the 
average volume passing up an ordinary 14 in. by 
10 in. flue. Kindly note that I give the volume 
at about 5 cubic ft. I do this for the purpose 
of simplicity, and because it is near enough for 
practical purposes and can easily be remem- 
bered. If 5 ft. be multiplied by 60 times 60, 
the number of seconds in an hour, the 
result—viz., 18,000 ft.—will be the volume of 
air passing through the room in that time, and 
if change of air be demanded at the rate of six 
times per hour, the cubical capacity of a room 
with only one fireplace flue should not exceed 
3,000 ft., say 20 ft. by 15 ft. by 10 ft. 

A point which requires consideration is 
the size of a special inlet relative to that 
of an ordinary fireplace flue. A good rule is 
to have it of ample dimensions with easy means 
foritsregulation. It is then the fault of the oceu- 
pants if care be not taken to adjust it to require- 
ments, The difficulty, however, is that people 
are generally careless in paying attention to so 
simple an appliance—on a windy day the open- 
ing will be closed to prevent discomfort from 

draughts, and no one thinks of opening it in 
calmer weather; therefore, when the inlet is 
placed as I advise—on the same side as the fire- 
place and as nearly central thereto as possible, 
about 2 ft. below the ceiling—a clear opening 
of about one half the area of the outlet flue will 
suffice, for the following reasons :— 

1. If the inlet is simply through an external 
wall there will be less friction than in the long 
outlet flue, therefore the velocity can be greater. 

2. Because with a _ properly-formed and 
louvred inlet the additional velocity in the 
upper and unoccupied portion of the room will 
distribute the air throughout better than if 
entering at low velocity. 

3. Because variations in the force of wind 
outside will not be so much noticed within the 
room when the area of inlet-opening is not 
excessive. 

But because of the well-known and frequent 
variations in the force of wind outside I have 
devised this little automatic regulator. You 
will notice that in calm weather the central 
flap will stand stationary allowing some 24 in. 
of space for the air to pass in, but as the force 
of wind increases the flap will be deflected and 
the available space is thereby reduced pro- 
portionately. A difficulty which took some 
time to overcome was, so to hang the flap 
that its movements could take place without 
producing a clicking noise; after several 
attempts I believe this has been successfully 
accomplished, consequently the appliance may 
be usefully employed to avoid the necessity for 
any personal regulation, and I believe it should 
go a long way towards solving one of the diffi- 
culties hitherto experienced in securing constant 
and adequate ventilation without personal 
attention. Only one size is made, suitable 
for a room with a single ordinary flue, two 
or more of the automatic inlet regulators 
being necessary for larger rooms. Attempts 
have previously been made in the same direc- 
tion, but the difficulty of overcoming the 
annoyance of clicking noises in appliances with 
movable parts has militated against their adop- 
tion. Having no pecuniary interest whatever 
in the appliance, I may safely commend this 
automatic inlet regulator to your favourable 
consideration. 

Much more might be advanced as to the 
necessity for considering details in connexion 
with the employment of natural means for 
securing efficient ventilation, not only in domes- 
tic buildings but also in those for more public 
purposes. Let me again remind you that doors 
and windows can, and should, be more generally 





regarded as legitimate means for securing o—_ 

of air within buildings. Windows should 
constructed so that they may with ease be 
ge and closed, and that whenever practic- 
able they should be freely opened, particu- 
larly at times when the buildings are unoccupied. 
Although the many appliances called ventilators, 
employed when open fires are not employed, 
only permit of the passage through them of a 
limited amount of air—for, as a rule they 
are too small in size, and are only service- 
able when there is sufficient movement of the 
outer atmosphere—it fortunately happens that 
in this country some movement is taking place 
more frequently than not, and one advantage 
secured by the use of ventilating appliances is 
that a certain amount of change of air takes 
place through them almost continuously. For 
continuous occupation however the change of air 
which takes place when such appliances alone 
are depended upon, is generally inadequate—a 
few figures will easily prove this. Ascertain the 
cubical capacity of the building and the total 
minimum area of the free openings in the ap- 
pliances, and find the time required for the 
volume of air contained in the building to pass 
through the openings say at a velocity of 5 ft. 
per second, and unless the whole volume can 
pass through in twenty minutes, i.c., at the rate 
of three changes per hour, efficient ventilation 
will not be secured for reasonable cccupation cf 
the buildings during any considerable length of 
time. In calculating the amount of change cf 
air required in a building it is safer to take as a 
basis the cubical contents and number of changes 
per hour than to take the number of people to 
be accommodated and allow so many cubic feet 
of air in a given time for each, because it is 
important to remember that the building itself 
has to be ventilated as well as that the occupants 
require change of air. 

For this reason I have come to the conclusion 
that, unless it is considered worth while con- 
tinuously to ventilate buildings when mechani- 
cal means are provided, there is risk of failure, 
because when the mechanism is stopped change 
of air ceases, and although when the machinery 
is restarted change of air may soon be effected, 
the long period of stagnation permits the 
materials of and in the building to cool down; 
condensation then takes place on all exposed 
surfaces and other influences deleterious to the 
ror em “pes of the building may, for a con- 
siderable time, result. 

For buildings such as hospitals which are 
continuously occupied and throughout which 
it is ge rege that continuous and ample 
change of air should take place, together with 
uniform heating, I thoroughly believe that 
mechanical means will in time become an 
absolute necessity. Having recently dealt 
with this subject at the R.I.B.A., I will only now 
say that to successfully ventilate a building by 
mechanical means implies a considerable know- 
ledge of the various appliances available— 
there must be no stinting of space or of materials 
necessary to secure the most thorough and 
economical results. A change of air up to ten 
times per hour must be insisted upon, the plant 
in all important features should be duplicated 
and the most economical power available 
should be employed. All air ducts and channels 
should be of ample sectional area so as to reduce 
friction to a minimum and so that they may be 
readily cleansed; both inlets and outlets must 
be arranged with judgment and properly 
proportioned. The air must be taken in at a 
point most free from contaminating influences, 
it must be screened, brought to a suitable 
temperature, and hygrometric condition, and 

on to the several apartments required 
to be ventilated, without the possibility of its 
becoming deteriorated until it approaches the 
outlets and is again discharged into the open, 
through properly constructed outlets so that 
movements of the outer atmosphere may not 
exercise any influence upon its outflow. 

For some time there was considerable con- 
troversy as to whether methods of propulsion 
or of extraction were to be preferred. I believe 
that by far the majority of those who have had 
practical experience in the matter are now 
more favourable to oe. One of the 
most serious mistakes has been the combination 
of the two systems, for they cannot ibly be 
worked together economically, and f fear that 
even if expense were no object, imperfect results 
only can be attained by employing conjointly 
means for securing extraction as well as 
propulsion. 

xperience of the practical working of well- 
proportioned installations of Plenum ventilation 
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by mechanical means has proved to me that it 
is possible to secure continuously, and at a reason- 
able expenditure, efficient ventilation such as is 
quite out of the question when natural means 
alone are relied on. In saying this I on no 
account undervalue the necessity for taking 
advantage of the means which Nature places 
at our disposal, because I realise that for the 
majority of buildings anything in the way of 
mechanism for securing ventilation is out of the 
question at present, although I venture to 
predict that, as time goes on and the possibilities 
of employing mechanism for the purpose are 
more appreciated, an architect’s training will 
not be considered complete unless he has made 
himself fully acquainted with the principles and 
appliances by which buildings may be success- 
fully ventilated by mechanical means. 





Mr. John Murray, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he had very little criticism to offer 
upon such an excellent paper, which would assist 
students in studying this important and intri- 
cate subject. They all knew that Mr. Henman 
advocated the plenum system of ventilation, but 
the great difficulty about that system when 
applied to ordinary buildings was in getting the 
appliances so arranged that the shafts or ducts 
could be properly cleaned. He would like to 
know how a small shaft could be arranged so 
that it could be adequately cleaned. It was quite 
possible to keep them clean in large institutions, 
such as the Victoria Hospital at Belfast, but the 
difficulty, he felt, was wi'h small installations. 
In most systems of ventilation the great diffi- 
culty was to get sufficient personal attention 
devoted to the regulation of the mechanical 
appliances, and he felt that no system of ven- 
tilation could be satisfactory unless it was 
continually attended to and regulated. One 
might provide a carefully arranged and adequate 
system, but the people who had to regulate it 
did not attend to it, and the result was not 
satisfactory. He would like to know whether 
Mr. Henman advocated the use of ventilating 
electric fans in conjunction with the plenum 
system. An electric fan might be of assis- 
tance, but Mr. Henman seemed to suggest 
that it was not necessary. {Mr. Henman: 
As a propelling power or suction ?} As suc- 
tion. He would a'so like to know Mr. Hen- 
man’s views upon inlet ventilating stoves, where 
the air was admitted about 2 ft. above the outlet 
opening, also how much air passed through an 
ordinary 9 in. brick wall, plastered on one 
side. Did Mr. Henman consider one fire 
flue in an ordinary London dwelling sufficient 
to ventilate properly a room, provided that 
sufficient inlets were supplied ? In the case of 
inlets to an ordinary dwelling room, how high 
should they be from the floor? A great diffi- 
culty in London, and perhaps in most towns in 
England, was the screening of air which passed 
into a room, and it seemed to him that no 
house could be properly ventilated unless 
there was a screen arrangement connected 
with every inlet. That appeared to be an 
expensive and very intricate matter to arrange, 
but he felt we should never get adequate and 
efficient ventilation until some simple mechanical 
device was invented to screen the air at its 
entrance and b fore passing through such an 
arrangement as the inlet shown by Mr. Henman. 
They all knew that air could be purified in the 
case of large buildings, but the difficulty was to 
screen and cleanse it through small inlets into 
ordinary rooms. Another difficulty in con- 
nexion with plenum ventilation was the regula- 
tion of the degree of heat. The plenum system 
or the warm-air system was very largely used 
in American houses, and he knew from the 
experience of friends of his that American 
houses were not always healthy, because 
they were frequently overheated, and the air 
was not always pure, because it was carried 
through the buildings in small ducts, which 
became dirty, and the air was thus tainted. Mr. 
Henman suggested that the external air might 
be purified, whereby it might be admitted in a 
purified state into our domestic buildings, but 
he (the speaker) was afraid that that would 
never be effected in towns. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, who seconded the vote of 
thanks, said there were one of two points that 
naturally occurred to one in listening to such a 
—- Take the case of an ordin dwelling 

ouse : it seemed to him that it would be rather 
difficult to insert a ventilator of the kind Mr. 
Henman had shown in the walls of a dining- 
room or drawing-room, and he should like to 
ate if Mr. Henman had any special method of 

‘ing with an ordinary dwelling house where 














there was some architectural treatment of the 
walls, There was one point which seemed to be 
always overlooked, and that was the education 
of the public in the matter of apprecia fresh 
air coming into rooms through windows. one 
accustomed oneself to live in a house with open 
windows, any other condition could not be 
tolerated for long. One learnt to appreciate 
purity and freshness of air so much that in 
entering a room one could tell at once whether 
the window was open or not, He ventured to 
say that he could go into a room with his eyes 
shut and could tell in half a minute whether the 
windows were open or shut, and that because he 
accustomed himself, winter and summer, to 
wide open windows, and he thought that archi- 
tects, in ordinary domestic work, were in error 
in providing anything like mechanical methods 
of ventilation. It was a matter of the education 
of the individual rather than the ventilation of 
the house by mechanical means. The point 
raised by Mr. Murray as to the cleansing of 
ducts seemed to be the crux of the Plenum 
system. Mr. Henman had said it was of the 
utmost importance that the flues should be kept 
clean, but, human nature being what it is, unless 
the flues were sufficiently large to enable people 
properly to clean them, they would in course of 
time most certainly become foul. If the 
extract of a room was by the fireplace flue and 
the inlet to the room was only half the size, 
surely the amount of ventilation one would get 
in the room, supposing the windows were shut, 
would be quite inadequate on the assumption 
that there were more than a certain number of 
people in it. If the number of people in a room 
was increased, there ought to be special pro- 
vision for allowing more air tocome in. He did 
not see how the insertion of one or two ventila- 
tors in the walls of a room would adequately 
ventilate that room unless the windows were 
opened too. The paper they had heard was a 
very interesting one, which they would want to 
turn to for infermation again and again. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton asked Mr. Henman 
whether he found his methods of ventilation suffi- 
cient when gas was burning. In ordinary 
circumstances during the ~g with the air 
coming in at an opening 2 ft. below the ceiling 
on the side of the fireplace, the air would be 
properly diffused, and would find its way out of 
the chimney, but with the ordinary gas burners 
creating fumes he was afraid that the arrange- 
ment recommended would not be sufficient. 

Mr. Alfred Burgess said that Mr. Henman had 
made some very clear distinctions. A ventilator 
originally was a man who turned a wheel, and it 
was interesting to see how correct was Mr. 
Henman’s statement that 4g a ventilation 
could not take place unless there was some 
mechanical force to aid it. In mechanical 
ventilation there were really three processes 
which might be adopted, and he did not agree 
that a system of propulsion and extraction 
would not work satisfactorily. The conclusion 
of the committee appointed to consider the 
ventilation of the House of Commons was that 
the ordinary propulsion of air into a building 
should be assisted by extraction. Almost every 
mechanical system of ventilation was apt to be 
called a plenum system, and it was necessary to 
define the three processes he had referred to. 
There was the system which consists in putting 
air into a building at an excess of pressure on 
that outside the building ; there was also that 
system of drawing air through a building so that 
a slight vacuum might be created; and there 
was the conjunction of the two, which was used 
in the House of Commons, i.e., putting the air in 
at one end by a fan and extracting it at the 
other. By this means they avoided excess 
of pressure and also a vacuum, and got instead 
an equilibrium, which was a good name for the 
third system. He thought it was a good thing 
that architects, when discussing mechanical 
ventilation, should make use of definite terms in 
regard to the different systems which they were 
describing. 

Mr. A. Needham Wilson asked Mr. Henman 
what he thought the height of rooms should be 
in houses where the system of ventilation he 
favoured was adopted. One of the difficulties 
one had to deal with was that the average client 
insisted on excessively high rooms, and Mr. 
Henman’s conclusions quite disposed of the 
idea that high rooms were necessary for their 
efficient ventilation. Mr. Henman’s state- 
ments seemed rather to reverse the accepted 
order of things ; if we want to let out foul air 
from rooms we must open the windows at the 
bottom, and if we wanted to let fresh air in we 
must open them at the top. 














The President, in putting the vote of 
to the meeting, said that rt things had — 
him in the course of the evening. It was 
cheering to hear from an expert like Mr. Hen. 
man that the much-abused open fire was stil] 
a satisfactory means of ventilating a room. The 
had heard so often about its wastefulness 
and that we ht to use stoves and radiators, 
that it was "pleasing to hear for ordinary 
age rooms we could make use of the open 
fire. ith regard to the ventilator, a model 
of which Mr. Mesinss had shown, he under. 
stocd it had to be put about 2 ft. from the 
ceiling and on the same side as the fireplace ; 
but in most houses the fireplace being on the 
inner wall, he did not quite see how the venti. 
lator was to connect with the open air when 
the chimney was in the centre of the house, 
As far as he could gather from the paper, the 
jerry-built house was the one most satis. 
factorily ventilated. Plaster made of mud 
and bricks made of sawdust produced a 
perfectly-ventilated house without any of 
these mechanical means!! Any mechanica) 
appliance that depended on people for regula- 
tion and attention was bound to get out of 
order, for they would not be attended to, 
Under the new by-laws which were insisted on 
ventilators had to be put in, but as soon 
as any draught was felt the occupants 
invariably closed them, and depended on 
doors and windows for ventilation. There 
was one thing that was not insisted on suffi- 
ciently with regard to ventilation, and that was 
keeping walls and surfaces of rooms absolutely 
clean. There was no doubt that if a room was 
kept closed up for any time the walls would get 
dirty and foul, and the furniture too. To a 
certain extent he with Mr. Maule about 
the open window, but it would be a difficult 
matter to persuade people in a city like London 
to keep open their windows. The great object 
aa to be how to keep out the soot and 
dust and fog, which spoilt almost everything in 
& room. 

The vote of thanks having been very heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Henman, in reply, said that his experi- 
ence had been contrary to that contained in 
what were called the recognised works on venti- 
lation, He found that nearly everyone writing 
on the subject went back to Dr. Reid, and 
although Dr. Reid made the most careful 
experiments with the apparatus he was able 
to obtain in his day, nevertheless in regard to 
many of the important statements and the 
deductions he made he was scientifically wrong, 
and it was for that reason that he (the speaker) 
had put before them the particulars he had. He 
hoped he had given his reasons sufficiently 
clearly, and that they would be able to see that 
Dr. Reid was wrong in the conclusions he arrived 
at. As to the question of keeping the air chan- 
rels, ducts, and flues clean, in any system of ven- 
tilation, mechanical or natural, it was a question 
of having the flues get-at-able ; unless the flues 
were kept clean good ventilation could not be 
obtained. Flues should be so arranged that 
they could be swept, and “ if they are arranged 
so that they can i swept, then sweep them. 
As to walls being pervious, and as to the amount 
of air that would come through, several experi- 
mentors had tried to ascertain this. It differed 
with every class of material and every gai 

ut upon a wall, but it was surprising wha 

apts avd amount of air came through the walls 
of an ordinary room. He had been in rooms 
where he had known that the bricks and 
materials were thoroughly pervious, and the air 
of these rooms had always been fairly sweet and 
clean. On the other hand, some thirty-five 
years ago he took an office on the walls of which 
was a thickly varnished grained paper, which, as 
he could not endure that sort of thing, he had 
painted a dark green. There was linoleum on 
the floor and the ceiling was painted, and so 
uncomfortable was the room that he had to 
give up the office for that reason. Air could 
enter only through cracks around the doors 
and windows, or by a special inlet over the door 
situated on the opposite side to the fire place. 
It was one of the most uncomfortable rooms 
he had ever been in, stuffy without a fire and 
very draughty with one; and wherever sen 
sat on a cold day you were in & draught, an 
you could not prevent it. The more you eh 
up the pores of a room, the more this wou 
be so. Air would come in, and if it did not 
come through the materisls it would come 
through cracks or windows, and cause a draught 
in i m to the chimney. 
in its across the roo 

He had them that air heated in a flue 
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ascended because it was propelled upwards by 
the surrounding cooler air being attracted 
downwards by gravitation ; the outer air was 
then pressing in all directions, seeking entrance 
to the room ; if openings were few and of no great 
size, air would be forced in thin streams rapidly 
in direct lines to the fireplace, probably causing 
unpleasant draughts, and a not efficiently 
ventilating the room. With larger openings 
more distributed, better results might follow, 
but with one or two properly constructed 
openings on the fireplace side about 2 ft. below 
the ceiling, the incoming air might be well 
distributed throughout the upper portion of 
the room, and would return towards the fire 
at low velocity from all parts much in the same 
way as it would if it came in through pervious 
pa floor, and ceiling. As to propulsion and 
extraction being combined, it was one of the 
greatest of mistakes. It was a fallacy alto- 
gether, to begin with, that the two could be 
used economically. It was not effective. In 
connexion with this room they were occupy- 
ing, if there were a propelling fan of sufficient 
wer to force in a volume of air equal to a 
change re of, say, ten times an hour, 
all that would be necessary for doing it effec- 
tively would be to properly dispose and pro- 
portion the inlets and outlets. The addition of 
an extraction fan could not possibly help 
matters, it would simply entail extra expense ; 
but supposing that the propelling power were 
not sufficient to effect the required change, 
then it might be supposed that supplementary 
yower would be necessary ; yet it should not 
a8 in the direction of extraction, because if 
air from the apartment were forcibly removed, 
other air must enter, additional to that supplied 
by the propeller, hence it must be drawn from 
somewhere else probably through casual cracks 
and crevices, resulting in draughts, or it may be 
sucked from impure sources. Under such 
conditions the ventilation of the apartment 
could not be said to be efficient. If, however, 
instead of supplementing a propelling power 
by one of extraction, the propelling power 
were augmented, better results might be 
expected, provided the inlets and outlets were 
properly arranged and Pe eres: Pro- 
pulsion and extraction could not be used 
together effectively. It had been done 
in the Houses of Parliament and the Law 
Courts, where the — m4 ry were 
not sufficient, and extraction fans had been put 
in in addition to propulsion ; but — com- 
plained of draught, and that was because the 
air was being drawn from some position from 
which it did not require to be drawn, and thus 
a draught was caused. Generally it was adopted 
as a makeshift; the original means provided 
having proved inadequate, supplementary 
power had been made use of, too often in the 
wrong direction. At the Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, and at Birmingham Hospital the 
rooms were perfectly ventilated, at a consider- 
able distance from the propellers, without any 
extraction whatever. As to the position of the 
ventilator he had shown that evening, when 
the fireplace was on the internal walls, 
generally there was a recess, and if the flue 
prevented the ventilator ec: laced on the 
chimney breast, then it coul put in the 
recess —cs nearly central to the flue as possible, 
he said. In his own rooms he had put a venti- 
lator on each side of the chimney breast, and he 
had bee: complimented on the efficient way in 
which his rooms were ventilated. As to the 
height of rooms, that was a point about which 
his clients rather laughed at him, but he had 
been pleased to find that a number of archi- 
tects who had built houses for themselves had 
low rooms, but it had been suggested to him 
that that was because architects were not 
troubled with much money, and they had low 
rooms in order to keep down the expense. He 
was inclined to think that many of them realised 
that, provided there was not a lot of gas burning 
—gas fumes were a difficulty, but we were using 
electric light much more generally now—low 
rooms were better for comfort and good ven- 
tilation, They reduced the cubical capacity 
by having low rooms, and if they used a pro- 
pelling force for ventilation it would cost less 
to change the air often with a small cubic 
capacity than if the cubic capacity were larger. 
Or the air at a given power could be made to 
pass through a small room more quickly than 
in the larger room. As to the height of the 
rooms, it was a question of taste, and it must 
depend on the size of the room to get the right 
proportion. He had to enlarge an old house, 
and the height of a room not half as large 


as the one they were then in was 7 ft. 4 in., and 
that did not seem an uncomfortable height, and 
a large class was held in the room. People had 
high rooms, he thought, because of gas fumes. 
If one mounted a ladder in a room in which gas 
had been burning some time, they would werd 0 
what a state the air got into, and all that foul 
air ngoy | no means of escape, had to come 
down in the ordinary way, but if the ventilator 
were at the upper part of the room the fresh 
air was constantly sweeping that away. Any 
Opening, other hon into the fireplace flue, 
served as an inlet for air whenever a fire was 
alight, and if the opening was high up in the 
fireplace, air only passed away by such an 
opening under most favourable conditions, 
and back flaps were necessary to prevent the 
egress of smoke from the fire. The air at the 
top of the rooms in his house was constantly 
fresh, 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on November 25, when 
Messrs. J. T. Micklethwaite and E. Prioleau 
Warren would deal with the subject of “‘ Exca- 
vations in Westminster.” 

The meeting then terminated. 

ck 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

THE first meeting of the new session of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
evening at No. 12, Great George-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. H. T. Steward, President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Currey, Hon. Secretary, read a list of 
donations to the-Library and the Library Fund, 
and on the motion of the Chairman a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors, 

On the motion of the Chairman, Lord Arm- 
strong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was elected an 
honorary member of the Institution. 

The President then read his opening address, 
the first part of which dealt with the question 
of housing. 

The Housing Problem. 

He said that out of a total populaticn of 
32,678,213 persons in England and Wales, rather 
more than 15,000,000, or nearly one half, are 
dwellers in London and seventy-five other great 
towns. The towns have to find quarters on a 
limited space for nearly half the population of 
the Kingdom. London alone, with its 74,839 
acres, has within it 4,536,541 persons, dwelling 
in 1,019,646 separate tenements, exclusive of 
the City proper. The recent census showed 
that of these 1,019,646 tenements 672,030 are 
tenements of fewer than five rooms, 149,524 
being single room tenements, of which 60,421 
were occupied by one person only, 48,341 by 
two persons, 23,680 by three persons, 11,279 by 
four persons, 4,001 by five persons, 1,257 by 
six persons, 384 by seven persons, 103 by eight 

rsons, and 58 by nine or more persons. The 
atest returns available at the moment showed 
that eight of the principal companies have in 
their dwellings some 120,000 persons distributed 
approximately as follows :— 


1. Metropolitan Association for improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes 6,000 


2. Trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund 19,000 
3. Improved Industrial DwellingsCompany 29,000 
4. Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwell- 

ings Company .. .. .. «. «. 42,000 
5. Victoria Dwellings Company... .. .. 4,500 
6. East-end Dwellings Company ca 0 
7. The Four per Cent. Industrial Dwellings 

ea ge de ae ee ee 4 
8. Guinness’ Trust .. .. . 8,500 


The Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
London County Council have made, or the 
latter body is in course of making, provision for 
some 70,000 persons, and the railway com- 
panies, and other commercial undertakings have 
provided under their Acts for about 15,000 
more, The great landlords of London, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the borough 
councils have also materially aided in the 
erection of dwellings for the working classes. 
With regard to the class of persons who occupy 
the dwellings provided, it was interesting to 
notice by the return of the London County 
Council that in thirteen of their schemes, out of 
1,458 heads of families in their dwelli on 
December 31, 1899, there were persons of over 
100 distinct callings, of which about half may 
be classified as artisans, presumably earning 
good weekly wages; while a considerable 
number of the other half belo to the class of 
skilled labourers, but included 7 clergymen, 32 
clerks, 73 policemen, 39 tmen, and 26 
salesmen. ile the population of London 





was, of course, increasing as a whole, it was 


satisfactory to find that the ratio of increase had 
declined in the last five decennial periods from 
18°8 per cent. in the census period 1851-61, fo 
7°3 per cent. in the period 1891-1901. Accordi 
to the last census the population of Shoredite 
since 1891 had decreased 5 per cent., Finsbury 
and Westminster 9 per cent., Holborn 10 per 
cent., and the City 30 per cent., while the 
pulation of Che Bethnal Green, and 
oplar had increased 1 per cent., Southwark 
2 per cent., Islington 5 per cent., and Stoke 
Newington 7 per cent. The places in which a 
alee increase had taken place were Green- 
wich 20 per cent., Lewisham 45 per cent., 
Fulham 48 per cent., and Wandsworth 50 per 
cent. This increase was, however, only to 
have been expected, as there was vacant land 
in these parishes, and such districts would until 
quite recently have been deemed suburban. 

In spite of the great increase in the facilities 
for locomotion and the cheapening of transit 
in recent years, and the disposition to remove 
factories to the suburbs, while London remains 
the centre of the life of the country, there must 
necessarily be a large number of the working 
class population who, not only by inclinatiom 
desire to, but by the nature of their callings 
must, reside in the central districts. The 
working class population in these districts 
where, even under the best conditions, their 
surroundings must be of a somewhat depressing 
character, would be materially benefited by 
removal to an open or more cheerful neigh- 
bourhood where they might feel the influences 
of better surroundings, and it was to be hoped 
that the efforts of the London County Council 
in this direction might meet with the success 
they deserve. We must all have noticed the 
recent erection, in the nearer suburbs, of rows 
and rows of small flats or double tenement 
houses, of good exterior, and with internal 
fittings and conveniences beyond the dreams of 
twenty years ago. In these dwellings could be 
traced the influence of improved housing upon 
the habits of the occupants—in the rivalries in 
flower-beds and white lace curtains, and in 
general attention to external appearances ; but 
they were, generally speaking, occupied by those 
in more or less regular employment at fixed 
wages, 4 

As to lodging houses, in addition to those 
already provided, the London County Council 
was, he believed, about to erect a lodging-house 
of the superior kind for women on the south side 
of the Thames; while the Directors of Rowton 
House, he understood, have had the subject 
under consideration for some time past, and 
would, no doubt, as opportunity offered, erect 
one of their Rowton Houses for women. It was. 
to be hoped that such a building might prove a 
success, and be the forerunner of others, as @ 
house of the kind would be a great benefit to 
women, and should tend to prevent the over- 
crowding that at present exists in some parts of 
London. By overcrowding he did not mean 
the mere density of population. It was the 
overcrowding in particular rooms that was the 
evil. No doubt at the present time, in spite of 
the law, there were a large number of persons 
living in houses that were overcrowded in direct 
contravention of the Public Health Act, 189T. 
Putting the law in force often meant drivin 
people to the streets or to the workhouses, an 
for this reason the magistrates hesitated to use 
the full powers of the law, and frequently 
decline to make closing orders. 

Rural By-laws. 
“* Before I leave the subject of working-class 
houses,’’ continued the President, “I should 
like to add a few words about the by-laws now 
retty generally adopted in rural districts in so 
for as they affect cottages in the country or in 
proximity to towns. Many of the councils in 
rural districts, with, no doubt, laudable inten- 
tions, have adopted model by-laws with 
reference to houses framed on the London 
Building Act, a statute totally inapplicable to 
cottages in the country, with the result that 
landlords and others are discouraged from pro- 
viding them, as the cost of building is altogether 
disproportionate to any return that can be 
obtained. It is worthy of note that one of the 
judges cf the High Court has lately been, and I 
lieve still is, in conflict with a rural authority 
upon the subject, and I trust this may lead to 
some alteration in the future by a remodelling 
of such by-laws as those to which I have 
alluded. 


Increase in Parish Rates. 
“The large increase in the parish rates of 








recent years is a matter of much concern‘ to 
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by mechanical means has proved to me that it 
is possible to secure continuously, and at a reason- 
able expenditure, efficient ventilation such as is 
quite out of the question when natural means 
alone are relied on. In saying this I on no 
account undervalue the necessity for taking 
advantage of the means which Nature places 
at our disposal, because I realise that for the 
majority of buildings anything in the way of 
mechanism for securing ventilation is out of the 
question at present, although I venture to 
predict that, as time goes on and the possibilities 
of employing mechanism for the purpose are 
more appreciated, an architect’s training will 
not be considered complete unless he has made 
himself fully acquainted with the principles and 
appliances by which buildings may be success- 
fully ventilated by mechanical means. 





Mr. John Murray, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he had very little criticism to offer 
upon such an excellent paper, which would assist 
students in studying this important and intri- 
cate subject. They all knew that Mr. Henman 
advocated the plenum system of ventilation, but 
the great difficulty about that system when 
applied to ordinary buildings was in getting the 
appliances so arranged that the shafts or ducts 
could be properly cleaned. He would like to 
know how a small shaft could be arranged so 
that it could be adequately cleaned. It was quite 
possible to keep them clean in large institutions, 
such as the Victoria Hospital at Belfast, but the 
difficulty, he felt, was with small installations. 
In most systems of ventilation the great diffi- 
culty was to get sufficient personal attention 
devoted to the regulation of the mechanical 
appliances, and he felt that no system of ven- 
tilation could be satisfactory unless it was 
continually attended to and regulated. One 
might provide a carefully arranged and adequate 
system, but the people who had to regulate it 
did not attend to it, and the result was not 
satisfactory. He would like to know whether 
Mr. Henman advocated the use of ventilating 
electric fans in conjunction with the plenum 
system. An electric fan might be of assis- 
tance, but Mr. Henman seemed to suggest 
that it was not necessary. [Mr. Henman: 
As a propelling power or suction ?} As suc- 
tion. He would a'so like to know Mr. Hen- 
man’s views upon inlet ventilating stoves, where 
the air was admitted about 2 ft. pee the outlet 
opening, also how much air passed through an 
ordinary 9 in. brick wall, plastered on one 
side. Did Mr. Henman consider one fire 
flue in an ordinary London dwelling sufficient 
to ventilate properly a room, provided that 
sufficient inlets were supplied ? In the case of 
inlets to an ordinary dwelling room, how high 
should they be from the floor? A great diffi. 
culty in London, and perhaps in most towns in 
England, was the screening of air which passed 
into a room, and it seemed to him that no 
house could be properly ventilated unless 
there was a screen arrangement connected 
with every inlet. That appeared to be an 
expensive and very intricate matter to arrange, 
but he felt we should never get adequate and 
efficient ventilation until some simple mechanical 
device was invented to screen the air at its 
entrance and b fore passing through such an 
arrangement as the inlet shown by Mr. Henman. 
They all knew that air could be purified in the 
case of large buildings, but the difficulty was to 
screen and cleanse it through small inlets into 
ordinary rooms. Another difficulty in con- 
nexion with plenum ventilation was the regula- 
tion of the degree of heat. The plenum system 
or the warm-air system was very largely used 
in American houses, and he knew from the 
experience of friends of his that American 
houses were not always healthy, because 
they were frequently overheated, and the air 
was not always pure, because it was carried 
through the buildings in small ducts, which 
became dirty, and the air was thus tainted. Mr. 
Henman suggested that the external air might 
be purified, whereby it might be admitted in a 
purified state into our domestic buildings, but 
he (the speaker) was afraid that that would 
never be effec ted in towns. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, who seconded the vote of 
thanks, said there were one of two points that 
naturally occurred to one in listening to such a 
peper. Take the case of an ordinary dwelling 

Ouse; it seemed to him that it would be rather 
difficult to insert a ventilator of the kind Mr. 
Henman had shown in the walls of a dining- 
room or drawing-room, and he should like to 
know if Mr. Henman had any special method of 
dealing with an ordinary dwelling house where 





there was some architectural treatment of the 
walls, There was one point which seemed to be 
always overlooked, and that was the education 
of the public in the matter of a i fresh 
air coming into rooms through windows, If one 
accustomed oneself to live in a house with open 
windows, any other condition could not be 
tolerated for long. One learnt to appreciate 
purity and freshness of air so much that in 
entering a room one could tell at once whether 
the window was open or not. He ventured to 
say that he could go into a room with his eyes 
shut and could tell in half a minute whether the 
windows were open or shut, and that because he 
accustomed himself, winter and summer, to 
wide open windows, and he thought that archi- 
tects, in ordinary domestic work, were in error 
in providing anything like mechanical methods 
of ventilation. It was a matter of the education 
of the individual rather than the ventilation of 
the house by mechanical means. The point 
raised by Mr. Murray as to the cleansing of 
ducts seemed to be the crux of the Plenum 
system. Mr. Henman had said it was of the 
utmost importance that the flues should be kept 
clean, but, human nature being what it is, unless 
the flues were sufficiently large to enable people 
properly to clean them, they would in course of 
time most certainly become foul. If the 
extract of a room was by the fireplace flue and 
the inlet to the room was only half the size, 
surely the amount of ventilation one would get 
in the room, supposing the windows were shut, 
would be quite inadequate on the assumption 
that there were more than a certain number of 
people in it. If the number of people in a room 
was increased, there ought to be special pro- 
vision for allowing more air tocome in. He did 
not see how the insertion of one or two ventila- 
tors in the walls of a room would adequately 
ventilate that room unless the windows were 
opened too. The paper they had heard was a 
very interesting one, which they would want to 
turn to for information again and again. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton asked Mr. Henman 
whether he found his methods of ventilation suffi- 
cient when gas was burning. In ordinary 
circumstances during the day, with the air 
coming in at an opening 2 ft. the ceiling 
on the side of the fireplace, the air would be 
properly diffused, and would find its way out of 
the chimney, but with the ordinary gas burners 
creating fumes he was afraid that the arrange- 
ment recommended would not be sufficient. 

Mr. Alfred Burgess said that Mr. Henman had 
made some very clear distinctions. A ventilator 
originally was a man who turned a wheel, and it 
was interesting to see how correct was Mr. 
Henman’s statement that proper ventilation 
could not take place unless here was some 
mechanical force to aid it. In mechanical 
ventilation there were really three processes 
which might be adopted, and he did not agree 
that a system of propulsion and extraction 
would not work satisfactorily. The conclusion 
of the committee appointed to consider the 
ventilation of the House of Commons was that 
the ordinary propulsion of air into a building 
should be assisted by extraction. Almost every 
mechanical system of ventilation was apt to be 
called a plenum system, and it was necessary to 
define the three processes he had referred to. 
There was the system which consists in putting 
air into a building at an excess of pressure on 
that outside the building ; there was also that 
system of drawing air through a building so that 
a slight vacuum might be created ; and there 
was the conjunction of the two, which was used 
in the House of Commons, t.e., putting the air in 
at one end by a fan and extracting it at the 
other. By this means they avoided excess 
of pressure and also a vacuum, and got instead 
an equilibrium, which was a good name for the 
third system. He thought it was a good thing 
that architects, when discussing mechanical 
ventilation, should make use of definite terms in 
regard to the different systems which they were 
describing. 

Mr. A. Needham Wilson asked Mr. Henman 
what he thought the height of rooms should be 
in houses where the system of ventilation he 
favoured was adopted. One of the difficulties 
one had to deal with was that the average client 
insisted on excessively high rooms, and Mr. 
Henman’s conclusions quite disposed of the 
idea that high rooms were necessary for their 
efficient ventilation. Mr. Henman’s state- 
ments seemed rather to reverse the accepted 
order of things ; if we want to let out foul air 
from rooms we must open the windows at the 
bottom, and if we wanted to let fresh air in we 
must open them at the top. 











The President, in putting the vote of 
to the meeting, said that ro things “a 
him in the course of the evening. It wag 
cheering to hear from an expert like Mr. Hen. 
man that the much-abused open fire was still 
a satisfactory means of ventilating a room. The 
had heard so often about its wastefulness, 
and that we _—- use stoves and radiators, 
that it was pleasing to hear for ordinary 
dwelling rooms we could make use of the open 
fire, ith. re, to the ventilator, a mode} 
of which Mr. Henman had shown, he under. 
stocd it had to be put about 2 ft. from the 
ceiling and on the same side as the fireplace ; 
but in most houses the fireplace being on the 
inner wall, he did not quite see how the venti- 
lator was to connect with the open air when 
the chimney was in the centre of the house. 
As far as he could gather from the paper, the 
jerry-built house was the one most satis. 
factorily ventilated. Plaster made of mud 
and bricks made of sawdust produced a 
perfectly-ventilated house without any of 
these mechanical means!! Any mechanica} 
appliance that depended on people for regula. 
tion and attention was bound to get out of 
order, for they would not be attended to, 
Under the new by-laws which were insisted on 
ventilators had to be put in, but as soon 
as any draught was felt the occupants 
invariably closed them, and depended on 
doors and windows for ventilation. There 
was one thing that was not insisted on suffi- 
ciently with regard to ventilation, and that was 
keeping walls and surfaces of rooms absolutely 
clean. There was no doubt that if a room was 
kept closed up for any time the walls would get 
dirty and foul, and the furniture too. To a 
certain extent he with Mr. Maule about 
the open window, but it would be a difficult 
matter to persuade people in a city like London 
to keep open their windows. The great object 
soon to be how to keep out the soot and 
dust and fog, which spoilt almost everything in 
a room. 

The vote of thanks having been very heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr, Henman, in reply, said that his experi- 
ence had been contrary to that contained in 
what were called the recognised works on venti- 
lation. He found that nearly everyone writin 
on the subject went back to Dr. Reid, an 
although Dr. Reid made the most careful 
experiments with the apparatus he was able 
to obtain in his day, nevertheless in regard to 
many of the important statements and the 
deductions he made he was scientifically wrong, 
and it was for that reason that he (the speaker) 
had put before them the particulars he had. He 
hoped he had given his reasons sufficiently 
clearly, and that they would be able to see that 
Dr. Reid was wrong in the conclusions he arrived 
at. As to the question of keeping the air chan- 
rels, ducts, and flues clean, in any system of ven- 
tilation, mechanical or natural, it was a question 
of having the flues get-at-able ; unless the flues 
were kept clean good ventilation could not be 
obtained. Flues should be so arranged that 
they could be swept, and “ if they are arranged 
so that they can be swept, then sweep them. 
As to walls being pervious, and as to the amount 
of air that would come through, several experi- 
mentors had tried to ascertain this. It differed 
with every class of material and every surface 
put upon a wall, but it was surprising what an 
enormous amount of air came through the walls 
of an ordinary room. He had been in rooms 
where he had known that the bricks and 
materials were thoroughly pervious, and the air 
of these rooms had always been fairly sweet and 
clean. On the other hand, some thirty-five 
years he took an office on the walls of which 
was a thickly varnished grained paper, which, a8 
he could not endure that sort of thing, he had 
painted a dark green. There was linoleum on 
the floor and the ceiling was painted, and so 
uncomfortable was the room that he had to 
give up the office for that reason. Air could 
enter only through cracks around the doors 
and windows, or by a special inlet over the door 
situated on the opposite side to the fire place. 
It was one of the most uncomfortable rooms 
he had ever been in, stuffy without a fire and 
very draughty with one ; and wherever oe 
sat on a cold day you were in a draught, an ; 
you could not prevent it, The more you shu 

this would 
up the pores of a room, the more this | 
be so. Air would come in, and if it did not 
the materisls it would come 


‘ace oon or windows, and cause a draught 
in its across the room to the chimney. 
He had them that air heated in a flue 
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ascended because it was propelled upwards by 
the surrounding cooler air being attracted 
downwards by gravitation ; the outer air was 
then pressing in all directions, seeking entrance 
to the room ; if openings were few and of no great 
size, air would be forced in thin streams rapidly 
in direct lines to the fireplace, probably causing 
unpleasant draughts, and re not efficiently 
ventilating the room. With larger openings 
more distributed, better results might follow, 
but with one or two properly constructed 
openings on the fireplace side about 2 ft. below 
the ceiling, the incoming air might be well 
distributed throughout the upper portion of 
the room, and would return towards the fire 
at low velocity from all parts much in the same 
way as it would if it came in through pervious 
wails, floor, and ceiling. As to propulsion and 
extraction being combined, it was one of the 

atest of mistakes. It was a fallacy alto- 
gether, to begin with, that the two could be 
used economically. It was not effective. In 
connexion with this room they were occupy- 
ing, if there were a propelling fan of sufficient 
power to force in a volume of air equal to a 
change throughout of, say, ten times an hour, 
all that would be necessary for doing it effec- 
tively would be to porsty dispose and pro- 
portion the inlets and outlets. The addition of 
an extraction fan could not possibly help 
matters, it would simply entail extra expense ; 
but supposing that the propelling power were 
not suMlcient to effect the required change, 
then it might be supposed that supplementary 
»ower would be necessary ; yet it should not 
be in the direction of extraction, because if 
air from the apartment were forcibly removed, 
other air must enter, additional to that supplied 
by the propeller, hence it must be drawn from 
somewhere else probably through casual cracks 
and crevices, resulting in draughts, or it may be 
sucked from impure sources. Under such 
conditions the ventilation of the apartment 
could not be said to be efficient. If, however, 
instead of supplementing a propelling power 
by one of extraction, the propelling power 
were augmented, better results might be 
expected, provided the inlets and outlets were 
properly arranged and proportioned. Pro- 
pulsion and extraction could not be used 
together effectively. It had been done 
in the Houses of Parliament and the Law 
Courts, where the ventilating appliances were 
not sufficient, and extraction fans had been put 
in in addition to propulsion ; but — com- 
plained of draught, and that was because the 
air was being drawn from some position from 
which it did not require to be drawn, and thus 
a draught was caused. Generally it was adopted 
as a makeshift; the original means provided 
having proved inadequate, supplementary 
power had been made use of, too often in the 
wrong direction. At the Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, and at Birmingham Hospital the 
rooms were perfectly ventilated, at a consider- 
able distance from the propellers, without any 
extraction whatever. As to the position of the 
ventilator he had shown that evening, when 
the fireplace was on the internal walls, 
generally there was a recess, and if the flue 
prevented the ventilator being placed on the 
chimney breast, then it coul put in the 
recess—<s nearly central to the flue as possible, 
he said. In his own rooms he had put a venti- 
lator on each side of the chimney breast, and he 
had been complimented on the efficient way in 
which his rooms were ventilated. As to the 
height of rooms, that was a point about which 
his clients rather laughed at him, but he had 
been pleased to find that a number of archi- 
tects who had built houses for themselves had 
low rooms, but it had been suggested to him 
that that was because architects were not 
troubled with much money, and they had low 
rooms in order to keep down the expense. He 
was inclined to think that many of them realised 
that, provided there was not a lot of gas burning 
—gas fumes were a difficulty, but we were using 
electric light much more generally now—low 
rooms were better for comfort and gocd ven- 
tilation. They reduced the cubical capacity 
by having low rooms, and if they used a pro- 
pelling force for ventilation it would cost less 
to change the air often with a small cubic 
capacity than if the cubic capacity were larger. 
Or the air at a given power could be made to 
pass through a small room more quickly than 
in the larger room. As to the height of the 
rooms, it was a question of taste, and it must 
depend on the size of the room to get the right 
proportion. He had to enlarge an old house, 
and the height of a room not half as large 





as the one they were then in was 7 ft. 4 in., and 
that did not seem an uncomfortable height, and 
a large class was held in the room, People had 
high rooms, he thought, because of gas fumes. 
If one mounted a ladder in a room in which gas 
had been burning some time, they would ise 
what a state the air got into, and all that foul 
air having no means of escape, had to come 
down in the ordinary way, but if the ventilator 
were at the upper part of the room the fresh 
air was gar eg Paige, that away. Any 
opening, other than into the fireplace flue, 
erved as an inlet for air whenever a fire was 
alight, and if the opening was high up in the 
fireplace, air only passed away by such an 
opening under most favourable conditions, 
and back flaps were necessary to prevent the 
egress of smoke from the fire. The air at the 
top of the rooms in his house was constantly 
fresh, 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on November 25, when 
Messrs. J. T. Micklethwaite and E. Prioleau 
Warren would deal with the subject of “ Exca- 
vations in Westminster.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


> 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


Tue first meeting of the new session of the 
Surveyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
evening at No. 12, Great George-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. H. T. Steward, President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Currey, Hon. Secretary, read a list of 
donations to thesLibrary and the Library Fund, 
and on the motion of the Chairman a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

On the motion of the Chairman, Lord Arm- 
strong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was elected an 
honorary member of the Institution. 

The President then read his opening address, 
the first part of which dealt with the question 
of housing. 

The Housing Problem. 

He said that out of a total populaticn of 
32,678,213 persons in England and Wales, rather 
more than 15,000,000, or nearly one half, are 
dwellers in London and seventy-five other great 
towns. The towns have to find quarters on a 
limited space for nearly half the population of 
the Kingdom. London alone, with its 74,839 
acres, has within it 4,536,541 persons, dwelling 
in 1,019,646 separate tenements, exclusive of 
the City proper. The recent census showed 
that of these 1,019,646 tenements 672,030 are 
tenements of fewer than five rooms, 149,524 
being single room tenements, of which 60,421 
were occupied by one person only, 48,341 by 
two persons, 23,680 by three persons, 11,279 by 
four persons, 4,001 by five persons, 1,257 by 
six persons, 384 by seven persons, 103 by eight 

‘rsons, and 58 by nine or more persons. The 
latest returns available at the moment showed 
that eight of the principal companies have in 
their dwellings some 120,000 persons distributed 
approximately as follows :— 

1. Metropolitan Association for improving 

the Dwellings of the Industrial Classes 6,000 
Trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund 19,000 
. Improved Industrial DwellingsCompany 29,000 
A ns’, Labourers’, and General Dwell- 

iy COMMIS a er ee ee 
Victoria Dwellings Company... .. .. 4, 

East-end Dwellings Company eA 
. The Four per Cent. Industrial Dwellings i 


os ey eae 

8. Guinness’ Trust .. .. «. .. «- 8,500 
The Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
London County Council have made, or the 
latter body is in course of making, provision for 
some 70,000 persons, and the railway com- 
panies, and other commercial undertakings have 
provided under their Acts for about 15,000 
more. The great landlords of London, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the borough 
councils have also materially aided in the 
erection of dwellings for the working classes. 
With regard to the class of persons who occupy 
the dwellings provided, it was interesting to 
notice by the return of the London County 
Council that in thirteen of their schemes, out of 
1,458 heads of families in their dwelli on 
December 31, 1899, there were persons of over 
100 distinct callings, of which about half may 
be classified as artisans, presumably earning 
good weekly wages; while a considerable 
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number of the other half belo to the class of 
skilled labourers, but included 7 clergymen, 32 
clerks, 73 licemen, 39 tmen, and 26 
salesmen. ile the population of London 


was, of course, increasing as a whole, it was 


satisfactory to find that the ratio of increase had 
declined in the last five decennial periods from 
18°8 per cent. in the census period 1851-61, to 
73 ee cent. in the period 1891-1901. Accordi 
to the last census the population of Shoredite 
since 1891 had decreased 5 per cent., Finsbury 
and Westminster 9 per cent., Holborn 10 per 
cent., and the City 30 per cent., while the 
pulation of Che Bethnal Green, and 
oplar had increased 1 per cent., Southwark 
2 per cent., Islington 5 per cent., and Stoke 
Newington 7 per cent. The places in which a 
marked increase had taken place were Green- 
wich 20 per cent., Lewisham 45 per cent., 
Fulham 48 per cent., and Wandsworth 50 per 
cent. This increase was, however, only to 
have been expected, as there was vacant land 
in these parishes, and such districts would until 
quite recently have been deemed suburban. 

In spite of the great increase in the facilities 
for locomotion and the cheapening of transit 
in recent years, and the disposition to remove 
factories to the suburbs, while London remains 
the centre of the life of the country, there must 
necessarily be a large number of the working 
class population who, not only by inclination 
desire to, but by the nature of their callings 
must, reside in the central districts. The 
working class population in these districts 
where, even under the best conditions, their 
surroundings must be of a somewhat depressing 
character, would be materially benefited by 
removal to an open or more cheerful neigh- 
bourhood where they might feel the influences 
of better surroundings, and it was to be hoped 
that the efforts of the London County Council 
in this direction might meet with the success 
they deserve. We must all have noticed the 
recent erection, in the nearer suburbs, of rows 
and rows of small flats or double tenement 
houses, of good exterior, and with internal 
fittings and conveniences beyond the dreams of 
twenty years ago. In these dwellings could be 
traced the influence of improved housing upon 
the habits of the occupants—in the rivalries in 
flower-beds and white lace curtains, and in 
general attention to external appearances ; but 
they were, generally speaking, occupied by those 
in more or less regular employment at fixed 
wages. ae 

As to lodging houses, in addition to those 
already provided, the London County Council 
was, he believed, about to erect a lodging-house 
of the superior kind for women on the south side 
of the Thames; while the Directors of Rowton 
House, he understood, have had the subject. 
under consideration for some time past, and 
would, no doubt, as opportunity offered, erect 
one of their Rowton Houses for women. It was. 
to be hoped that such a building might prove a 
success, and be the forerunner of others, as a 
house of the kind would be a great benefit to 
women, and should tend to prevent the over- 
crowding that at present exists in some parts of 
London. By overcrowding he did not mear 
the mere density of population. It was the 
overcrowding in particular rooms that was the 
evil. No doubt at the present time, in spite of 
the law, there were a large number of persons 
living in houses that were overcrowded in direct 
contravention of the Public Health Act, 1891. 
Putting the law in force often meant drivin 
people to the streets or to the workhouses, a 
for this reason the magistrates hesitated to use 
the full powers of the law, and frequently 
decline to make closing orders. 

Rural By-laws. 
“* Before I leave the subject of working-class 
houses,”” continued the President, “I should 
like to add a few words about the by-laws now 
pretty generally adopted in rural districts in so 
far as they affect cottages in the country or in 
proximity to towns. Many of the councils in 
rural districts, with, no doubt, laudable inten- 
tions, have adopted model by-laws with 
reference to houses framed on the London 
Building Act, a statute tctally inapplicable to 
cottages in the country, with the result that 
landlords and others are discouraged from pro- 
viding them, as the cost of building is altogether 
disproportionate to any return that can be 
obtained. It is worthy of note that one of the 
judges cf the High Court has lately been, and I 
belitee still is, in conflict with a rural authority 
upon the subject, and I trust this may lead to 
some alteration in the future by a remodelling 
of such by-laws as those to which I have 
alluded. 


Increase in Parish Rates. 
“The large increase in the parish rates of 





recent years is a matter of much concern’ to 
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many, and affects the question of housing. 
It is impossible to contemplate, without mis- 
givings as re ards the future, the state of things 
in boroughs like East and West Ham. In the 
former the rates have reached 8s, 8d. in the £, 
while in the latter they have arrived at the 
unprecedented amount of 9s, 8d., though 
Southampton and Wakefield run this close 
with 9s. in the £ I notice in the recently- 
ublished Report of the Public Works Loan 
Board that the outstanding advances of the 
Board to the Corporation of West Ham, in 
connection with the Education Act alone, 
represent something like the sem of half a 
million. The population of West Ham is 
largely dependent on works and factories which 
seem to show a tendency to migrate further 
afield, probably in order to escape the burden of 
such rates as these. Surely we must ere long 
reach, if we have not already done so, the 
limits of taxation. In the year 1874-5 the 
total Metropolitan rates stood at 4,271,538/, 
and the outstanding loans at 21,009,799. In 
the year 1900-1 the figures were, rates 11,740,3297 
and outstanding loans 58,130,587/. This is a 
somewhat alarming increase, and it is not to be 
wondered at that some lending bodies, of which 
the Public Works Loan Board is the chief, 
are arriving at the conviction that the local 
indebtedness has, in some instances, now reached 
such a figure that the rates no longer afford a 
sufficient margin of security for advances of 
public money ; indeed the Board has issued a 
warning to borrowers that future applications 
will probably not be entertained unless a 
reduction is shown in the rates levied. In 
pursuance of this policy, the Board has lately 
refused a good many applications from various 
boroughs and district councils in England and 
Wales. 
Standard of Public Taste, 

“T think everyone will admit that there are 
signs on every side of a general rise in the 
standard of public taste. While we may not 
have improved, speaking generally, upon the 
examples set us by Wren and Chambers in our 
public buildings, everyone must be impressed 
by the immense improvement in our domestic 
street architecture in recent years. Al! around 
us is rising a new and greater London. I cannot 
wholly agree with the President of the Archi- 
tectural Association in his recent address, for I 
should be sorry to see the present picturesque 
irregularity of our street architecture superseded 
by the uniformity which characterises many 
of the much-lauded streets of Berlin. Let us 
have spacious streets and fine vistas by all 
means. These can be secured by a regu- 
lation of street lines, and the rest may be 
left to the general rise in the standard of public 
taste—with, of course, some control as to 
dealings with special sites. All will agree that 
the London County Council has done much to 
improve our modern London by the widening 
of our streets and the opening-up of new 
thoroughfares. The days are, I hope, far distant 
when London will be disfigured by monstrous 
steel frame erections like those of Chicago and 
Manhattan Island. We, too, have to deal with 
sites of enormous value, necessitating building 
to the utmost possible height, but, in common 
with some other cities, we have decided that 
there is a height beyond which buildings shall 
not go. If we should resort to steel frame 
buildings, as I think is quite possible before 
long, it will be for the sake of rapidity of con- 
struction and the saving of space ; but if this 
is to be of any practical use some modification 
in the interpretation of our Building Act would 
appear to be necessary, for there can be no 
necessity, in a building supported entirely by 
steel construction, that the walls, which practi- 
cally carry nothing but themselves, should be 
of the same thickness as though they carried 
many stories of superincumbent weight. The 
steel construction system, like most others, 
has no doubt some drawbacks and some ad- 
vantages ; but economy of material and the 
consequent saving of labour, as well as of space, 
would be the main advantages of the system. 
There seems to be a prejudice in this country 
against a large employment of ironwork in the 
construction of buildings, principally on the 
ground of its behaviour when exposed to great 
heat ; but I do not think the last word by any 
means has been said on the question of fireproof 
construction and on the preeautions that may 


be taken to protect ironwork from the effects of 
a conflagration. 


The Building Trade. 
“T fear it is true that the rise in wages in the 





building trade which has taken place during 
my memory does not alone account for the 
great increase in the cost of building during the 
same period, for it is undeniable that the rise 
in wages has been accompanied by a great 
decline in the quantity of work done by a man 
inaday. Take two oft-quoted cases for example, 
viz., the Westinghouse works at Manchester, 
where, it is said, the bricklayers laid 1,600 
bricks a day per man on of the works ; and 
the case of the Great Northern Railway at 
Manchester, where the men, it is said, laid 
1,760 tricks per man in hydraulic lime mortar 
inanine hours’day. There were perhaps excep- 
tional circumstances to account for such ex- 
pedition ; I do not know, but what we do know 
is that the bricklayer does not lay as many 
bricks in a day as he used to do, and it is 
declared by many who ought to know that 
400 or 500 bricks per day per man is now 
regarded as a fair average, as compared with 
800 to 1,000 bricks per day per man some years 
ago. The builders, with whom as a class I 
have perhaps a somewhat special acquaintance, 
have naturally attempted to counteract the 
combined influences of increased wages and 
decreased work by the adoption of every labour- 
saving appliance that presents itself. I have 
sometimes thought that a modern builder’s 
yard might form a fascinating subject for a 
peper, for the extent to which manual labour 
1as been displaced by machinery in many 
shops would be instructive reading. This has 
been done, not from any desire to injure the 
workman, but because the saving of time and 
the rapid turnover of capital are necessary to 
the existence of a business of the kind under 
modern conditions. It is for this reason, 
among others, that I think, as I have said, 
that we may some day see the adoption of 
American methods on a large scale. Strikes 
there will and must always be as long as human 
nature remains what it is, but the establishment 
of Boar.'s of Conciliation for the London district 
has, I understand, done a good deal towards 
the immediate settlement of disputes, by bring- 
ing masters and men together in conference. 
These Boards have been the means of settling 
a considerable number of the irritating inter- 
trade disputes as to allocation of work, which 
have so often resulted in such serious losses 
alike to workmen, employer, and client. In 
cases where the dispute cannot be settled in 
conference, the Boards, under their constitution, 
can appeal to the Board of Trade. This arrange- 
ment is at present optional ; but I understand 
that the men show a disposition to agitate for a 
compulsory reference in all cases of failure to 
agree. Wht this might come to mean under 
certain conceivable political conditions is too 
abvious for comment. As to the extent of the 
evil, I see from the handbook for 1904 of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, that 
according to the General Report of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade there were 
no less than 39 strikes in the building trade in 
1902 for an advance in wages, in which 5,356 
persons were involved directly and indirectly, 
and which had an aggregate duration of 115,800 
working days, representing an enormous sum as 
loss of wages. Anything which can be done to 
prevent such a loss must be to the real interest 
of all concerned. The decision in the Taff 
Vale case has deprived the men of one of their 
most potent weapons for enforcing their 
demands, but it must not be forgotten that it 
is two-edged, rendering the masters’ associations 
as liable as the men’s to actions for damages for 
anything done in their corporate capacity, 
This is not the place to comment upon this 
important judgment ; but it is to be observed 
that even the champions of trade unionism 
admit its equity as a matter of abstract law. 


Ancient Lights. 

“While on the subject of the various causes 
which add to the risk and expense of building 
in towns, I will refer very briefly to the recent 
decision in the now famous case of Colls »v. 
Home and Colonial Stores. It is too much to 
say, as some have held, that the judgment has 
put the law as to ancient lights on a clear and 
definite footing. The most that can be stated 
is that it has cleared the air by sweeping away 
many contradictory decisions. We now have 
it, on the highest authority, that some of the 
decisions were based on misconceptions of the 
effects of the Prescription Act, that, in some, 
findings of fact had been adopted as principles 
of law, and that in others, as the Lord Chance 
stated in his judgment, it had been erroneously 
assumed that there was inherent in the dominant 








tenement a sort of proprietary right j 
light itself, whereas light, ike pry is the co 
property of all to enjoy, and it is the exclusive 
Property of none. By this judgment it is 

ttled that an action will not necessarliy lie 
against the servient owner because, owing to 
his operations, the dominant owner has less 
light than before, There must be an actual 
and substantial deprivation of light, such as to 
make the omens less suitable—not for some 
special and extraordinary purpose, but for the 
ey purposes of men living together in 
crowded centres of population. It must, in 
fact, be a deprivation of such magnitude as 
amounts to a nuisance. It is held, further, 
that a mere diminution of light gives the party 
affected no right to an injunction, but merely 
aright to damages. As a result of this decision, 
we shall in future, I hope, have our eyes less 
often offended by the unsightly boards bearing 
the menacing words “ Ancient Lights,” which 
are apt to be used as a lever for virtual black- 
mailing in cases where persons are timid and 
fearful of the risks of an action at law. As 
members are no doubt aware, the councils of 
this Institution and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have for some years past 
been so impressed with the necessity of relief 
by legislation to the servient owner that, 
with no little labour and expense, they had 
prepared a private Bill which, so far as its main 
provisions were concerned, would have had 
the same effect which has now been brought 
about by the recent interpretation of the 
existing law. But there still remains, in our 
opinion, the necessity for a special technical 
tribunal (for which we made provision in our 
Bill) composed of persons familiar with the 
difficulties or arrangement and construction 
which beset building operations in large cities 
and working on settled and consistent liner, 
for dealing with questions of fact. Before 
leaving this subject I should like to express 
our obligations to Mr. Howard Colls for the 
courage and persistence which he showed in 
fighting this matter to the bitter end, and the 
members will, I am sure, endorse the action of 
the Council in deciding to assist Mr. Colls in 
meeting the heavy costs he has incurred in a 
battle with an evil which threatened to obstruct 
greatly building operations in London and 
other large towns.” 

In conclusion the President referred to the 
retirement of Mr. Penfold, who, commencing 
from the earliest days of the Institution, 
filled the office of honorary secretary for thirty- 
six years, and to the election of Mr. Currey as 
his successor. 

On the motion of Mr. C. Bidwell, seconded 
by Mr. Howard Martin, a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President for his address. 


Presentation to Mr. Penfold. 


The President said he had now to perform 
what was likely to be his most pleasing cuty 
during his year of office. He found entered in 
the minutes of the Institution of July, 1868, 
the following :—‘ Resolved, that Mr. J. Ws 
Penfold be appointed Hon. Secretary of the 
Institution.” m that date until the end 
of last year Mr. Penfold continued to discharge 
the duties of that important office. The 
Council accepted his resignation last year 
with the greatest oS regret—for his was 
the guiding hand which had steered the Institu- 
tion through the troubles and difficulites of 
its early career, and his wise counsel had always 
been at the command of the Institution. It 
was, therefore, felt pai a cam ge le 
adequate to express eelings of t stitu- 
don or the the appreciation of the members 
of his services, it was decided to give 4 
more tangible expression of the regard in 
which he was 1 * by asking —- sit to - 
Jacomb Hood for a ion portrait. 
Though no longer Hon. ea , Mr. Penfold 
had not been allowed to escape from the tram- 
mels and duties in connexion with the Institu- 
tion, and they would still have the benefit of 
his wise counsel and advice. At the suggestion 
of the Council Mr. Penfold had been appointed 
to a position of “less freedom and more respon- 
sibility.” He would not dilate on the esteem 
and regard in which Mr. Penfold was held, 
but he would express the earnest hope that he 
would be with them for many years to come, — 

The President then unveiled the portrait, 
and, in the name of the Institution, presented 
it to Mr. Penfold. < 

Mr. Penfold, in reply, said he was overcome 
by their generous tion of any services 
he had rendered the itution. He would 
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alwage look back upon his tenure of the office 
of Hon. Secretary as one of the most pleasant 
experiences of his professional career, and he 
would always remember the very cordial rela- 
tions which had existed between himself and 
the various Councils, and he thanked them for 
the kind way in which they had always listened 
to anything he had to say. In the early days 
of the Institution, when he was Secretary, 
reporter, editor, and accountant, etc., he came 
more into contact with the individual members, 
but since then the Institution had found in 
Mr. Julian C. Rogers, their Secretary, a most able 
and genial administrator of its affairs, and he 
took that opportunity of thanking Mr. Rogers, 
whose cordial friendship had made his (the 
speaker's) tenure of office most pleasant, and 
he also thanked the staff for their most cordial 
co-operation. He also thanked the members 
for the position they had just placed him in, and 
also Mr. Jacomb Hood for the portrait he had 
painted. He had one a syne to make, and 
that was that the Council would accept the 
picture and would place it somewhere in that 
room, a8 @ companion portrait to that of his 
old and valued friend John Clutton. 

The President said he was sure the Council 
would accede to Mr. Penfold’s request. 

The Secretary announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Monday, November 
28, when a paper would be read by Mr. C. J. 
Mann on “ The Building Surveyor : his Training 
and Practice.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


——_-—__— 
SZllustrations 


DETAIL OF THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE, 
PISA CATHEDRAL. 


T will be remembered that the 
Cathedral at Pisa was begun after 
the naval victories of the Pisans 
near Palermo. ‘“ The most famous 

Masters from foreign parts vied in lending their 
help to the building of such an important 
edifice, under the direction of Buschetto.” The 
spoils from Palermo, Majorca, and elsewhere are 
built into the cathedral as integral parts of the 
design, It is therefore not easy to distinguish 
between the classic work and that of the XIth 
and XIIth centuries. There is no doubt that 
the founders of Gothic Sculpture were im- 
mensely influenced by the fine classical remains 
now in the Campo Santo at Pisa. We necd 
to go no further than the South Kensington 
Museum to see this in the cast that is there in 
the architectural room of Nicolo Pisano’s 
pulpit. Some of the figures in this are direct 
copies from the antique. 

The pillar on the right, in our illustration, is 
a beautiful specimen of ancient work. The 
sculptures on the jamb, representing the origin 
of Christ from David, are probably the work of 
Diotisalvi, who built the baptistery about 1150. 
The smaller shaft is probably an antique of 
Greco-Byzantine workmanship, though no 
doubt many of the sculptors at work on the 
building were steeped in the influence of th’s 
style of ornament. The Cathedral is famous 
for its marble shafts, of which many are of 
rosso antico. 


ALTAR FRONTALS. 


THESE are examples of modern altar frontals 
commissioned from Mr. Edmund Hunter, of 
Haslemere, and designed and executed by 
him. We are unfortunately unable to give the 
colour effect, which counts for so much in work 
of this kind; but the drawings show clearly the 
feeling and character of the designs, and the 
notes bere.th them as to the main coloirng 
will enable the reader in some degree to 
estimate their effect. 

From a note received by the artist at the last 
moment, we learn that the Jower design on the 
peee, which is described as made for Bucking- 

am Palace Chapel, has in fact just been put 
o by him in the private chapel at Windsor 

astle. 


‘NEW OFFICES FOR THE N.E. RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Tue North Eastern Railway Company have 
been compelled to build new offices on a site 
in Cowley-street, Westminster, their present 
building in Great George-street having been 
acquired by the Government for the new 
Government offices. 

_ The south front of the new building, here 
illustrated, is to be faced with red bricks from 











Messrs, Lawrence and Mr. Allen of Sudbury ; 
light bricks for the quoins, darker bricks for 
the filling in, rising five courses to the foot. 
The stone is brown Portland. 

The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. The architect is Mr. Horace 


Field, and the drawing was exhibited at the 
last Royal Academy exhibition. 





COTTAGE, GREAT WARLEY ; AND LODGE 
AT AMERSHAM. 

THEsE two designs, by Mr. Guy Dawber and 
Mr. Phillips Figgis respectively, formed two 
of the illustrations to the paper on “ Economies 
in Small Houses” read before the Architectural 
Association Discussion Section by Mr. A. H. 
Belcher, and printed nearly in full in the present 
issue. They are referred to and described in 
the course of the paper. 


a 
THE METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District was held 
at the offices, Victoria Embankment, on 
Saturday last week. 

Millfield Homes.—The Works Committee 
reported that the total cost on completion of 
Millfield, Rustington, had been 24,234/. The 
cost had been increased on account of the 
Managers having to provide their own water 
supply. The homes accommodate 100 patients. 
Messrs. J. Parsons & Sons were the contractors 
for the work. 

North-Eastern Hospital._—The Committee 
have ordered the renewal of some ceilings of 
this hospital at a cost of 408/. 10s. The work 
is being done by Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 


——_ 
—_-2 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Mr. 
Williams Benn, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Kensington Royal Borough Council 7,600/. 
for street improvement, and Woolwich Borough 
Council 10,0001. for baths and wash-houses. 
Sanction was also given to Paddington Borough 
Council to borrow 5,833. for contribution to 
reconstruction of Westbourne-park- bridge. 

St, Louis Exhibition.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported the receipt of letters, dated 
October 22, 1904, from the Commissioner- 
General for Great Britain of the St. Louis 
Exhibition, stating that the International Jury 
have awarded to the Council a gold medal for 
its exhibit of the model of the shield used in 
the construction of Blackwall Tunnel, and that 
the chief engineer of the Council has been 
awarded a similar medal. 

Selected Lists of Contractors.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Education Committee the 
name of Messrs. Walter Lawrance & Son, of 
Canal Works, Waltham Cross, was added to the 
selected list of contractors to be invited to 
tender for the erection of new schools and 
additions to schools; the name of Messrs. 
Chittenden & Simmons, of West Malling, 
Kent, was added to the list of contractors for 
tar paving the playgrounds of L.C.C. schools ; 
the name of Messrs. J. Yetton & Co., of 
No, 4, Carr-street, Limehouse, was added to 
the list of contractors to be invited to tender 
for repairs to heating apparatus under the 
prin schedule of prices for heating works, 
and Messrs. Frank W. Harris & Co.,- Limited, 
of “ Albion Works,” Albion-grove, Barnsbury, 
were placed on the selected list of contractors 
to be invited to tender for carrying out struc- 
tural alterations and repairs to school buildings 
to the value of 500/. 

The London Building Act Amendment.— 
The following report of the Building Act 
Committee was brought up as a matter of 
urgency, and it was discussed at great length, 
together with the long report of the Committee 
on the Amendment of the Act, which we printed 
in extenso last week— 

“We think it right to draw the attention of the 
Council to the fact that the suggested amendments to 
the London Building Acts which are outlined in the 
report of the Building Act Committee affect the work 
of many other committees of the Council. For instance, 
paragraph 7 of our recommendation deals with the pro- 
vision of means of escape in case of fire and the reduction 
of risk of fire in buildings. The numerous fatal fires that 
have occurred in recent years (amongst others the fire in 
Judd-street on October 19, 1904, in which six lives were 
lost ; in a restaurant in Duke’s Head- Ivy-lane, 
E.C., on February 25, 1904, seven lives lost ; in Hackney- 
road, on October 18, 1903, three lives lost ; in Brownlow- 
street, Holborn, on January 18, 1903, three lives lost ; 








in Ben Jonson-road, Stepney, on December 29, 1902, 
six lives lost ; in Queen Victoria-street, on June 9, 1902, 
ten lives lost) amply demonstrate the need for urgent 
action with regard to the question of safety from fire, and 
the Fire Brigade Committee have impressed upon us the 
necessity of every effort being made to obtain the sanction 
of Parliament at as early a date as possible to the pro- 
posals with regard to this matter. The suggested 
amendments which particularly affect the work of the 
Highways Committee are contained in paragraph 8 of 
our recommendation ; those affecting the Improvements 
Committee in paragraph 4, and those affecting the Main 
Drainage and Public Control Committees in paragraphs 
13 and 12 respectively. All these committees are sub- 
mitting reports to the Council on Tuesday, November 15, 
1904, stating that they consider that it is desirable that 
every effort should be made to obtain the sanction «f 
Parliament at the earliest possible date to the suggest«d 
amendments with which they are particularly con- 
cerned. There are also very important amendments 
which affect the work of the Public Health Committee 
(paragraph 6), and also amendments suggested by the 
Local Government Committee (paragraph 5). These 
committees met too late to submit a report to the Council, 
but we know from the memoranda which they have sent 
to us that they are anxious that the sanction of Parlia- 
ment should be obtained to their proposals as soon as 
possible. In view of the importance not only of the 
suggestions particularly affecting the work of the 
Building Act Committee but of those affecting the work 
of other committees of the Council, and of the urgent 
representations which have been made by those com- 
mittees with respect to the suggested amendments 
affecting their work, we desire to express the hope 
that the Council will decide that every effort should te 
made to obtain in the session of 1905 the sanction of 
Parliament to our proposed amendments to the London 
Building Acts.” 

The fo'lowing are the reports of the Fire 
Brigade Committee and the Highways Com- 
mittee and the Public Control Committee 
respectively :— 

“* We have had under consideration the Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill, 1905, so far as it relates to fire pro- 
tection and means of escape in case of fire, and we 
observe that nearly all the suggestions which, after 
consultation with the late chief officer of the Fire Brigade 
and the present chief officer, we made to the Building 
Act Committee have been met in the Bill. These sugges- 
tions dealt mainly with, (a) the means of escape from 
buildings above a certain height, (5) fire protection and 
means of escape in premises used partly as shops and 
partly as dwelling-houses, with special provisions as 
regards premises used partly as oilshops, (c) fire pro- 
tection and means of escape in premises part of which 
consists of projecting shops, (d) buildings over 80 ft. in 
height, (e) doors between buildings, (/) the storage of 
wood and timber and protection of neighbouring 
buildings, (7) the conversion of a dwelling-house into a 
factory, warehouse, etc., (&) the division of one shop 
into two or more shops, (¢) the protection of windows 
and openings of buildings within 30 ft. of openings of 
other premises, {j) the protection of constructional 
ironwork, and (k) the construction of lift shafts. As 
a result of our consideration of the Bill we informed the 
Building Act Committee that we thought that the 
clauses with regard to projecting shops, the protection 
of windows and openings in buildings, and the protection 
of constructional ironwork should be retrospective after 
a certain period, and that the provisions with regard to 
the storage of wood and timber should be made more 
stringent in the case of timber yards adjoining dwelling- 
houses, but the Building Act Committee have not seen 
their way to make the necessary amendments. We are 
still of the opinion that we expressed in the joint report 
of the Building Act, Fire Brigade, and Parliamentary 
Committees, presented to the Council on May 26, 1903, 
that the need of further legislation with regard to pro- 
tection oaes fire in and provision of means of escape 
from buildings is extremely urgent, and we therefore 
think that clauses dealing with the matters mentioned 
above should be proceeded with in the next session of 
Parliament.” 

“We have, at the request of the Parliamentary Come 
mittee, considered the provisions of the London Buildin: 
Acts Amendment Bill, which the Council has decide 
to promote in the next session of Parliament, so far as 
they relate to tramways buildings. In connection with 
tramway work, we have experienced certain difficulties 
from time to time, owing to the limitations contained 
in the London Building Act, 1894, as to the cubical 
extent of buildings, and sections 80 and 81 of the Bill, 
as now submitted to the Council, will, we are of opinion 
deal satisfactorily with that point. The size and spec 
character of buildings for electrical tramways 
made it extremely important that the exemptions in 
those respects accorded by section 203 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, to buildings of certain descriptions 
should be extended to tramway structures. In these 
circumstances, we desire to express the hope that every 
effort will be made to secure the passing of a Bill in the 
next session of Parliament to secure these objects.” 

“The Building Act Committee have been in com- 
munication with us on the subject of the suggested 
amendment of section 118 of the London Building Act, 
1897, which prohibits the establishment, or the carrying 
on, of rous businesses at a less distance than 
40 ft. from a public way, or 50 ft. from any other building 
or vacant land in other ownership. Proposals which 
have from time to time been ie to establish such 
businesses in the County of London have had to be 
abandoned owing to the difficulty of complying with 
that section, but it ap to us that many of the 
businesses might be conducted with safety under proper 
supervision, and subject to proper conditions imposed 
in a licence. We have therefore suggested to the 
Building Act Committee the desirability of applying to 
Parliament for powers enabling the Council to consent, 
in such cases as it may think fit, to the ng on of 
dangerous businesses within the county. e are of 
opinion that the draft clauses embodied in the Bill 
prepared by the Building Act Committee will give effect 
to our views, and we consider that every effort should 
be made by the Council to obtain the sanction of Partia- 
ment to the proposals at the earliest possible moment.” 

Upon the reception of the report, 

Mr. Thomas asked why the Borough Councils 
had had no opportunity of considering the 
proposals ? 
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Mr. Stuart Sankey said he had received a 
letter from the City Solicitor stating that he 
had written to the Council to ask that the 
draft Bill should be sent on to the City Cor- 

ration for their consideration. Nothing, 
Lomene had been done in that direction, and 
therefore the City could offer no opinion. 

Captain Hemphill said they had written to 
the Borough Councils asking for their su . 
tions for the amendment the Act. re 
would be no difficulty in sending them a draft 
of the Bill. 

Mr. A. M. Torrance, Mayor of Islington, 
said they had not had the draft Bill asked for. 

Captain Hemphill, chairman of the com- 
mittee, moved the adoption of the Report. He 
roceeded to. give a history of the origin and 
ate,of the last Bill presented in 1902-3. The 
committee, he said, subsequently wrote to the 
Corporation, to the Borough Councils, and 
to the building authorities, including the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to ask for 
suggestions in regard to a proposed amending 
Bill. The result had been a mass of valuable 
information, especially from the Royal Institute 
of British dushibaebe, which contained many 
useful suggestions. They eventually sent 245 
suggestions to the Parliamentary Committee 
for embodiment in the Bill. Having sent these 
proposals to the Committee, they—the Building 
Act Committee—proceeded with their — 
The draft Bill was now in existence. It was 
not one for restrictions only, but granted 
concessions. It proposed for one thing to 
allow buildings of larger cubical space to be 
erected in London; and enabled the Council to 
approve buildings constructed of iron and steel 
and concrete. They also proposed to allow 
local authorities to supervise and control 
buildings under a certain size, and they dealt 
effectively, he thought, with the question of 
fire-resisting materials. They only asked the 
Council to approve definite principles. He did 
not suggest that the Council should be bound 
that day to every detail in the measure. They 
only wanted an assent to the general policy. 
The draft Bill must be deposited on December 
17, and between that date and the middle of 
February there would be plenty of time for 
the local authorities to discuss the details of 
the Bill, which could be settled definitely by 
the Council itself before the end of January. The 
Council would then have ample opportunity 
for discussing the amendments and suggestions 
made by the local authorities. He thought it 
would be a great pity if the Bill was not approved 
that day, considering the time spent on prepar- 
ing the measure, and especially the fact that 
they had dealt very carefully with the sugges- 
tions which had reached them from outside. 

Dr. Napier moved the following amend- 
ment :— 


™ That, whilst fully recognising the necessity of 
amending, at an early date, the London Building Acts 
in many important particulars, the Council is of opinion 
that, having regard to the number and magnitude of 
the proposed amendments, to the fact that they have 
not been submitted to and considered by the professional 
bodies and local authorities (in accordance with the 
practice hitherto adopted, and which the Building Act 
Committee in their report to the Council on June 14, 
1904 (p. 989), implied would be followed), and to the 
further fact that the proposals of the Council for legis- 
lation in the next Session of Parliament are already both 
uumerous and important, it is undesirable to proceed 
with the proposed amendment of the London Building 
Acts in the next session of Parliament; but that such 
proposals be referred back to the Building Act Com- 
mittee for further consideration, with a view to legis- 
lation being sought in the session of 1906.” 

He said he hoped that the Council would not 
be misled by a suggestion that in giving the 
Parliamentary notices they were not com- 
mitting themselves to the principal details of 
the Bul. The Act of 1894 when introduced 
consisted of 192 sections, It was really a 
consolidation of old Acts, The Bill of 1904 
was not of that character: but introduced 
new laws and new pro Is, which raised 
considerable opposition, e Bill of 1894 took 
twe nty-two days before the Commissioners of 
Parliament, and he ventured to think that this 
Bill would take double that time. The Bill 
now before them needed at least five months’ 
examination by the local authorities. The 
Building Act Committee had not given one- 
thirtieth part of the time they should have 
— to the consideration of the Bill. Finally, 
x local and professional bodies had not 
_ n properly consulted. They were asked in 
Hert - . . . 
7 ‘ct: How would you amend the Building 
a, ‘ Now that was not what they wanted. 
They wanted the Bill in order to consider the 
a = proposals to be made. The surveyors 
_ architects of London knew more about 
the Building Law of London than any member 













of the Building Act Committee. They would 
have, without the Building Bill, eight highly 
contentious measures. If they carried the 
Committee’s Report, and if the Parliamentary 
Committee were compelled to go on with the 
Bill, some of the measures he mentioned 
would suffer. He believed that they could 
not get the Bill through the next session. 

Mr. Shepheard, in seconding the amend- 
ment, said it was impossible for anyone who 
did not devote days to studying the Bill to 
understand what it meant. it was a Bill of 
179 sections, and, he ventured to say, would 
raise up in opposition all vested and indivi- 
dual interests, creating a hostility against 
which it would be — to _ a Bill 

roposed that the Building Act should a 

fo Government property. Did the nin 
they could get that clause passed ? en the 
Bill attacked the magistrates. They proposed 
to ignore the duties of magistrates in — 
to dangerous buildings and new streets. ey 
were going to attack the rating authority. 
They were “ going for” the district surveyors, 
proposing to pay those officials by salary instead 
of i fees. They were to be the servants of 
the Council, instead of independent officials. 
Summonses which were immed by the district 
surveyors were to be issued by the Council, 
and, as these summonses averaged 1,000 a 
week, they would need a bigger staff. They 
were asking Parliament to abrogate its func- 
tions by making streets wherever they liked. 
In effect, they proposed to pull down houses just 
where they tked. Then they attacked the 
Tribunal of Appeal—one of the safeguards 
of the Act. They proposed that no prac- 
tising architect or surveyor should sit on 
the Tribunal of Appeal. They were dealing for 
the first time with churches and chapels by 
insisting upon bolts and swing doors. Not 
content with taking people’s property, they 
were going to alter the Lands “a Act. 
The 10 per cent. for compulsory purchase 
was deleted, and they wanted forecourts to 
be dedicated to the public. In old streets 
it had been held by law that if an owner re- 
erected a low house he could re-erect the house 
to the same height as his neighbours’. The Bill 
was drastic and offensive, and it was absurd 
to ask them at one sitting to pass a measure 
of this character. Let them use this time 
between now and a year hence in getting all 
ublic opinion together, so that they might 
be able to present a Bill which would have 
the deliberate opinion of London behind it. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., said that in the 
interests of the public they should go on with 
the measure. Passing on to discuss the 
uestion of narrow courts, Mr. Burns said 
that Angel-court in the City was not more 
than 6 ft. 6 in. wide. They suggested that 
as an escape could not get up such courts, the 
people should have a trap-door, so that they 
might escape. House-owners in the City 
did not mind the expense. As to District 
Surveyors, a man spent the other day Is, 3d. 
in putting in a bit of cement in a crack in the 
steps of his front-door, and the surveyor’s 
charge was 19s. 3d., and there were other 
similar cases. 

Mr. Alderman Alliston said it was not a 
question of this Bill or no Bill. They were 
agreed that there should be a Bill. They 
were also anxious that precautions should be 
taken against the risk of life by fire. The 
Bill, however, which was of a very drastic 
character had not been considered by the 
local authorities. They had heard a good 
deal of the protection of buildings, but nothing 
about the people. Who was to pay for carryin 
out this Bill, which would improve London o 
the face of the earth ? If it were it would 
mean the reconstruction of London within the 
next seven years. How could a business man 
live if that was the case? Lawyers, architects, 
and surveyors would reap a fortune. He 
did not think that sufficient consideration had 
been given to the proposals, which would 
adversely affect the leaseholder and tenant, 
however much expense the owner might be 
called upon to bear. 

Colonel Rotton said he could very well 
remember the inquiry as to the Cripplegate 
fire. Then, as the chairman of the Fire Brigade 
Committee, he was looked upon by the City 
representatives arid officials as one who was 
more or less responsible for the fire. ing in 
mind the remarks of the City members w 
fires occurred, he would be no party to shieldi 
City merchants when there was a question 


saving life. 













Mr. Howell J. Williams complai 
the Council had not sent the arg A 
the authorities for their consideration, The 
architects and builders were not opposed to 
an amendment of the Building Act. The, 
would welcome an amendment, but it was 
necessary ’ before such a despotic power was 
given into the hands of the Building Act Com. 
mittee, that they should have the full light 
of public criticism. At present they were 
proposing to raise a hostility for which there 
was no necessity, 

Mr. R. C. Phillimore said that the deputy 
chairman had told the Council that they 
ought to consult the business man in the City. 
That was quite right, so far as it went, for there 
was already too much power in the hands 
of the professional bodies. 

Mr. Smith (Chairman of the Fire Brigade 
Committee) remarked that some of the proposals 
» forward by his Committee were ee more 

rastic than those which the Building Act Com- 
mittee recommended. They put ‘fe before 
wealth, and were determined to go on with 
the thing. 

Mr. E. White, said that while having no desire 
to look after the interests of the moneyed classes, 
he felt that to goon with the Bill now was to court 
certain defeat. The Bill ought to be sent to 
the various local authorities and the Institute 
of Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and if this was done a great many of the present 
difficulties could be got over. 

Mr. H. R. Taylor said that two years ago, 
when a small Bill was brought before the 
Council, they were asked to withdraw it in 
favour of a complete Bill. Now these same 
members said that the Bill was too big. 

Mr. Jephson said the Bill was not merely a 
fire-prevention measure, but one designed 
to improve the public health. He appealed to 
the Council to push it forward. 

On a show of hands the amendment found 
25 supporters and 62 opponents. 

A division was then demanded, when there 
voted: For the amendment, 27; against the 
amendment, 75. 

The Council afterwards approved the recom- 
mendations. 

A New Fire Station —The Fire Brigade 
Committee presented a re recommending 
the Council to take steps for the erection of a 
new fire station in place of the present Waterloo- 
road Station, at an estimated cost of between 
24,7002. and 26,000/. The recommendation 
was agreed to. 

Tramways.— ighways Committee recom- 
mended that the Standing Orders be suspended 
in order that application may be made to 
Parliament next ion for powers to construct 
tramways over Blackfriars and Waterloo 
Bridges and along the Victoria-embankment. 

Mr. Sankey hoped the Committee would re- 
consider the proposal. He had no mandate to 
speak on behalf of the City Corporation, but 
he knew the question was being considered by 
a Committee of that body. 

Mr. Wightman felt that it would be better 
to stop the Lord Mayor’s Show or 4 Royal 
procession occasionally by having the tramways, 
rather than have the daily procession of poor 

ple walking over the bridges from the 
Fouth of London. 

Mr. Alliston a the proposal, as he con- 
sidered it an absolutely necessary tramway. 
At the same time, an assurance ought to be given 
the City Corporation that this was to be a scheme 
in itselt, and was not to be made a stepping 
stone for tramways through the narrow streets 
of the City. 

The socommmendation was agreed to. 

The Preservation of Garden Squares.—The 
Parliamentary Committee submitted a report 
dealing with the preservation of garden squares 
and enclosures, and recommended: That 
Parliamentary authority be sought in the Session 
of 1905 to secure that the garden squares and 
enclosures in London sball be permanently 

reserved as such, and that such garden squeres 
and enclosures when so preserved shall be free 
from any future pn ogee relating to the 

i nd or site values. 
ease | °. Servis said he thought the Council 
was entitled to more information on the matter, 
more rticularly a to what squares were 

i the Bi 
ge replied that the owners of about 


the 
the Counci as was the Chancellor of t 
ecg the head of the Wooas and 
Forests Department. 
“The ao eraeadation was carried. 
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Long-grove Asylum—Erection of superstruc- 
ture.—The Asylums Committee reported as 
follows :— 

“In pursuance of the promise of our chairman to 
submit to the Council further information as to the 
estimate for the erection of the superstructure of the 
Long-grove Asylum, we now report as follows :— 

The amount of the accepted tender (that 


of Messrs. Foster & Dicksee) is .... £359,892 10 0 
The architect’s cube 

estimate was ...... £338,000 0 0 
To which must be added 


for “ foundations ” 
of some of the de- 


and included in the 

superstructure con- 

os Ua ET Eee 10,000 0 0 

—— $48,000 0 0 





Showing the amount of the tender in 
excess of the architect’s cube estimate 
to be 





pasha Ak Ma ha Ohik ’ Cxdinie a oe 11,892 10 0 
The estimate of the quantity surveyors 
(based on priced bills) obtained at the 
request of the Finance Committee 
ING nk ssc dGn aoa bbc oe Cds cole 389,119 17 3 
Deduct amount of accepted tender... .. 359,892 10 0 
Showing the excess of the quantity sur- rae 
veyors’ estimate over the accepted 


do Be deree per epe res Spee aan £20,227 1 $3 


‘In the event of the Committee having contemplated 
the execution of the work by the Works department, 
in accordance with the standing orders of the Council, 
they would have had to obtain an estimate from the 
os officer, and, before reporting to the Council, to 

ave referred such estimate, together with full plans 
and specifications, to the Works Committee for considera- 
tion. The estimate, therefore, that would have been 
submitted to the Works Committee is that prepared by 
the quantity surveyors referred to above. As shown 
the tender accepted by the Council, viz., that of Messrs. 
Foster & Dicksee, amounted to 359,892/. 10s., is 
29,2271. 7s. 3d. less than the quantity surveyors’ 
estimate.” 

Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported that all the tene- 
ments in Barnaby-buildings, Leroy-street, 
Bermondsey, are practically completed. The 
dwellings have been provided for the purpose 
of rehousing 291 persons of the working class 
who will be displaced by the carrying out of 
the Long-lane and Tabard-street improvements, 
and the two blocks together contain accommo- 
dation for 400 persons in 40 tenements of two 
rooms, and 40 tenements of three rooms each. 

The Council, adjourned shortly before eight 
o'clock. 


nO 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

The London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Kensington, South.—A deviation from the 
plan approved on April 26, 1904, for the erec- 
tion of an electrical transformer station on 
the site of Nos. 1 and 3, Pelham-street, and 
Nos. 1 and 2, Thurloe-houses, Thurloe-square, 
Kensington, go far as relates to an alteration 
in the frontage line in Pelham-street (Mr. 
L. W. Green for the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company).—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—Three houses, with one-story 
shops in front, on the site of No. 63, Dart- 
mouth-road, Forest Hill, and the erection of 
additional stories over the existing shops to 
Nos. 55 and 55a, Dartmouth-road (Mr. E. C. 
Christmas).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—That the ap- 
plication of Mr. T. Worlock for an extension 
of the period within which the erection of two 
iron and glass shelters at the St. George's 
Union workhouse, to abut upon Wallis-yard, 
Buckingham Palace-road, St. George, Han- 
over-square, was required to be commenced, 
be granted.—Consent. 

Brizton.—That the application of Mr. A. 
Bourne for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of a three-story addition to 
the Stockwell Training College on the north- 
east side of Stockwell-road, Brixton, was re- 
quired to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Consent. ee 

Finsbury, Central.—Two projecting porches 
to @ pr factory on the site of Nos. 61 to 
71 (odd numbers) inclusive, Collier-street, Pen- 
tonville (Mr. 8. D. T. Pettit for Messrs. 
Everett & Co.).—Consent. : 

Fulham.—Projecting porches with balconies 
over and barge boards at Nos. 41 to 79 (odd 
numbers), Picker abieut. Fulham (Mr. A. Daw- 
kins for Mr. R. B. Mason).—Consent. 

_ Hackney, South.—The retention of a wood, 
iron, and glass porch at the workhouse, 
Sidney-road, Homerton (Mr. F. R. Coles for 








on. Guardiang of the Hackney Union).—Con- 
sent. 

Marylebone, East.—A house with projecting 
porch and bay windows on a site abutting 
upon the southern side of St. Edmund’s-ter- 
race and eastern side of Avenue-road, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. A. F. Faulkner for Mr. W. 
Willett).—Consent. 

Poplar.—Projecting porches at the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, Manchester-road, Cubitt 
Town (Mr. H. ecencl-Gusaen 

Wandsworth.—Retention of four houses on 
the east side of Burstock-road, Putney, north- 
aoe of No. 21 (Mr. T. G. Rutherford).—Con- 
sent. 

Wandsworth.—One-story shops in front of 
Nos. 98, 100, and 102, Lower Richmond-road, 
Putney (Mr. J. Durham for Mr. A. Welham). 
—Conser:* 

Westminsier.—A projecting porch, steps, and 
angle turret at Hopkinson House, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, Westminster (Mr. R. S. Ayling 
for the Brabazon House Company).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That the application of Mr. 
A. H. Kersey for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of houses with bay 
windows on the west side of Brockley-rise. 
Lewisham, was required to be commenced and 
completed, be granted.—Consent. 

Dulwich.—Two two-story bay-windows at No. 
73, Camberwell-grove, Dulwich (Mr. F. 
Banister for Mr. H. W. Haile).—Refused. 

Hackney, South.—That the Council do not 
accede to the request of Messrs. W. Silk & Son 
for permission to retain a showcase on the 
forecourt of No. 20, Urswick-road, Homerton). 
—Refused. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass covered way 
at No. 14, Buckland-crescent, Hampstead (Mr. 
J. P. Hamilton).—Refused. 

Stepney.—A projecting hood over the 
entrance to ‘Court House,” Holloway-street, 
Commercial-road, Stepney (Messrs. Joseph & 
Smithem for the Council of the United Syna- 
gogue).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

City of London.—Re-erection of buildings on 
the western side of Cross Key-court. London- 
wall, City (Mr. A. Griffin for Mr. G. J. 
Mathieson).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Additions to “The Whins,”’ 
North End-road, Hampstead, with a boundary 
fence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of the street (Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould for Mr. W. H. Lever).— 
Consent. 

Holborn.—Working-class dwellings on a site 
abutting upon the south side of Summers- 
street and west side of Back-hill. Holborn 
(Mr. A. T. Quartermain for Mr. A. J. Best).— 
Refused. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Marylebone, West.t—A scullery and 
entrance hall addition, projecting steps, and 
hood in front of No. 22, Hill-road, St. John’s 
Wood (Mr. S. A. Tatchell for Mr. E. A. 
Benjamin).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Space at Rear. 

Southwark, West.—A two-story building 
upon the site of No, 108, Broadwall, to abut 
also upon Roupell-street (Messrs. J. Hoare 
& Son for Mrs. A Hoare).—Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Battersea.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 of the Act, so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of club rooms on a por- 
tion of the open space about ‘‘ The Cedars” 
clergy house, High-street, Battersea, to abut 
upon Orville-road (Mr. J. S. Quilter for 
Canon J. Erskine Clarke).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 of the Act, so far as 
relates to the proposed erection of a cart-shed 
with four stories over, on the east side of 
Gravel-lane, Southwark, to extend over part 
of the open space at the rear of a stable 
building on the north side of Orange-street 
(Mr. E. Carritt for Mr. J. Sainsbury).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a building at No. 
32, Westbourne-grove, Paddington (Mr. A. 
Young for Mr. J. Rossdale).—Refused. (That 
the applicant and the District Surveyor be 
informed that if it be proposed to unite Nos. 
30 and 32, Westbourne-grove, it will be neces- 
sary to bring the united building into con- 
formity with the provisions of section 74 (2) of 
the Act.) 

Deviation from Certified Plans and 
Projections. 

Chelsea.—The construction of an additional 
story and a projecting angle turret to the 
Cadogan Hotel, Sloane-street, Chelsea (Messrs. 
Brown & Barrow for Mr. T. Lassam).—Re- 
fused. 





Formation of Streets. 

Clapham.t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
J. Donkin sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
from Kendoa-road to High-street, Clapham 
(the late T. G. Foster).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Permission to retain barriers 
across Ellerton-road, Burntwood-lane, Wands- 
worth (Messrs. Holloway Brothers).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Woolwich.—Floorg of an addition to the 
engine-room at the electric-light station, 
Globe-lane, Woolwich (Mr. F. Sumner for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Wool- 
wich).—Consent. 

Height of Buildings and Means of Escape at 
Top of High Buildings. 

Kensington, South.—A building on the north 
side of High-street, Kensington, at the corner 
of Brown’s-buildings (Mr. P. E. Pilditch).— 
Consent. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

Whitechapel.—Deviationg from the plan cer- 
tified by the District Surveyor, so far as re 
lates to the proposed erection of buildings 
upon the site of Nos. 2, 4, and 6, Old Monta- 
gue-street, and a portion of the site of “‘ The 
Archers”’ public-house, Osborn-street, White- 
chapel (Messrs. Turner & Holditch for Mr. 
A. C. Turner).—Consent. 

Widening of Streets, Width of Way, and Line 
of Frontage. 

St. Pancras, North.—A building upon the 
site of Nos. 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17, Highgate- 
road, St. Pancras, to abut also upon Green- 
wood-place, and in connexion with such build- 
ing the widening of a portion of Greenwood- 
place (Mr. G. H. Greatback for Mr. W. A. 
Carnock).—Refused. 

Working-class Dwellings. 

Limehouse.—Dwelling-houses to be inhabited 
by persons of the working class on a site to 
the northward of the Rotherhithe-tunne! ap- 
proach, between Rose-lane and Butcher’s-row 
(Mr. R. Robertson for the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee of the Council).— 
Consent, 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


a tet tie 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

SHEFFIELD Socrety or ARcHITECTs.—The 
ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held 
on the 10th inst. in the Lecture Hall of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Leopold- 
street, Mr. T. Winder presiding. A ballot 
was taken, and the following gentlemen were 
elected Associates of the Society: Messrs. 8. S. 
Smith and G. H. Rawcliffe. A lecture was then 
delivered by Dr. John Stokes on “‘ Monumental 
Brasses.” In the course of his remarks he said 
that monumental brasses made their appearance 
in England in the XIIIth century, the earliest 
now in existence being that of Sir John 
d’Abernon, of Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, dated 
1277; earlier ones now lost are recorded. 
This form of memorial probably first arose 
in Germany, and seemed to have sprung 
into existence as a perfect art, for the 
earliest examples were best in execution and 
design. The material of which they were 
made was known as “ latten,” a term loosely 
used to designate any compound of copper, and 
also as “ Cullen plate,” a corruption of Cologne, 
where, together with Flanders, the plates were 
chiefly made. Many brasses in England were 
of continental origin, but most were of native 
workmanship. The brass being a substitute 
for a stone effigy, the figures were represented 
as if lying on the back, the head resting on a 
cushion or helmet, and the feet on a lion or 
dog, as in the stone monuments; but in the 
XVIth century the practice arose of showing 
figures kneeling and in other awkward positions— 
an attempt at realism, but an evidence of decay 
in art which was not found at the best period. 
Enamel was used in some brasses, but this, 
not being a durable material. or perhaps the 
method of its application not being sufficiently 
understood, had in most cases worn off. There 
was an example of the use of enamel locally 
in some brasses in Hathersage Church. These 
monuments, he said, might be divided into 
four classes—military, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
miscellaneous. It was impossible to overrate 
the importance and value of monumental 
brasses, forming, as they did, a series of illus- 
trations of and a commentary on the history, 
dress, manners, and customs of our ancestors. 
In them they could trace the change from mail 
to plate armour, and its gradual disuse as a 
means of defence, the changes in civilian 
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costume showing the rise of a new order, but 
perhaps the clerical ones were — note- 
worthy, as it was the rule of the church to bury 
ecclesiastics in full dress with all the ornaments 
of their orders, which were hence faithfully 
represented on the brass.—On the motion of 
Mr. J. Hale, seconded by Mr. C. F. Innocent, and 
supported by Messrs. J. R. Wigfull, H. L. Pater- 
son, W. C. Fenton, and T. S. Brown, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 
The lecture was illustrated by rubbings taken 
by Dr. Stokes. 

“LiverpooL ArcurrecturaL Socrery.—On 
the 7th inst., in the Society's rooms, Harrington- 
street (Mr. P. C. Thicknesse presiding), Mr. 
Robert P. Oglesby gave a lecture before the 
Liverpool Architectural Society on “ Sir John 
Vanbrugh, Dramatist and Architect.” Mr. 
Oglesby said that as a playwright Vanbrugh 
was subject to considerable raillery by Swift, 
Pope, and other contemporaries, but still more 
so when, apparently without any education 
in that direction, he began to practice as an 
architect, and under the afflatus of Court 
favour quickly attained to great success, even 
ousting Sir Christopher Wren from connection 
with the great Blenheim Memorial undertaking. 
By the aid of limelight views Mr. Oglesby was 
enabled to point out the main features oi 
Vanbrugh’s architectural style, distinguishing 
what approved itself to him as commendable 
in contrast with the many eccentricities and 
extravagances of Vanbrug, who subordinated 
utility to scenic effect. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The opening meeting of the new session of 

linburgh Architectural Association was held on 
the 9th inst., in the Association’s rooms, 117, 
George-street, Mr. Harold Tarbolton, F.R.I.B.A., 

President of the Association, in the chair. In 
his opening address, which was on the subject 
of “Education and Architecture,” Mr. Tar- 
bolton said the two schools in Edinburgh 
which included the teaching of architectural 
subjects—the Heriot-Watt and the School of 
Art (better known as the School of Applied Art) 
—both fell very far short of meeting the real 
requirements of a school of architecture. The 
scope of the work was not sufficiently extensive. 
The standard and results of the Applied Art 
School were excellent so far as they went, and, 
being under the direct control of architects, the 
school supplied in a limited way the needs of 
those who used it as a supplement to 
their office work. In the teaching schools in 
London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Glasgow, the requirements for the examin- 
ation of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
were kept in view, and a@ systematic course of 
instruction in architectural history and detail 
and general professional practice provided. 
In Edinburgh no attempt was made to prepare 
students for this examination. A chair or 
lectureship of technical science was urgently 
required, which would pave the way to organised 
teaching schools. The University authorities 
said that funds were not available for the 
endowment of a chair. In America patriotic 
citizens had met the occasion, and surely there 
were those in this country who would in a like 
manner come forward in the interests of an 
object that so much touched the welfare of the 
country. The course of instruction would need 
to embrace the special subjects demanded from 
architectural students for the passing of the 
R.1. B.A. examination, as well as such subjects 
of general education as were required for degrees 
in science, including modern languages, py a 
course would be useless unless it extended for 
at least three academic years. 

Leeps snp YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Sox tETY. —The twenty-ninth report of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, for 
the period trom Novembe: 1903 to May 1904, 
shows that up to the latter date the total 
membership was 155; namely, thirty-five 
honorary members, sixty-seven members, and 
fifty-three associates, as against a mem bership 
of 152 at the date of the last report, showing a 
Blight increase. <A silver badge of office, to be 
worn by the President of the Society, has been 
purchased. The badge has been executed by the 
Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts, and has been 
subscribed for by members of council and of the 
8 ciety. The Society’s library has now been 
Lends City Linn’ eference department of the 

's “ity Library authorities, where the books 


will be more strictly soc at Any member 
or associate can borrow books on the production 
of his certificate of 





f membership. 
‘N ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTIon.— 
ouncil (with the approval of Mr. Glover) 
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have decided to purchase No. 6, Higham-place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, as permanent mises for 
the Association. In addition to the 5001. of 
Consols, already given by their past President, 
Mr. Glover, about 7002. or 8001. will be required 
to complete the purchase and make the neces- 
sary repairs and alterations. Those who wish 
to subscribe are requested to send their dona- 
tions to the hon. treasurer, Mr. R. Butns Dick, 
24, Grainger-street West, ‘Newcastle. A list 
of the amounts received will be acknowledged 
in a circular. It is hoped (subject to the 
consent of the council) to further arrange with 
Mr. Stanley A. Smith, P.A.S.L., for a course of 
six lectures to members of the Students’ 
Sketching Club, on “ Quantities.” 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

Tue Socrery or Enoreers.—A _ conver- 
sazione in connexion with the jubilee celebra- 
tion of the Society of Engineers was held on 
Wednesday at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, which was used for the 
first time for such a purpose. Founded in 
1854, the Society was first known as the 
“ Putney Club,” owing to the fact that it had 
its inception among the students of Putney 
College, an institution then existing for the 
education of engineers. Meetings were held 
periodically at the offices of Mr. R. M. Christie 
and Mr. H. P. Stephenson, who, with Mr. 
Alfred Williams, were chiefly instrumental in 
bringing the new body into being. In 1857 
the Society received the title it has since borne, 
and twelve months later the authors of papers 
were for the first time encouraged by the award 
of premiums for their most noteworthy con- 
tributions. To provide for the augmented 
membership that followed, the lower chamber 
of Exeter Hall was eng for the meetings, 
and the usefulness of the organisation was 
further recognised in 1863, when the members 
began to pay visits to works possessing special 
interest to engineers. The Society has steadily 
advanced in strength, and on the occasion of 
the present jubilee numbers nearly 600 members. 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey, the present secretary, 
and an ex-president, was first associated with it 
in 1858, and, in a retrospect of the work done, he 
has mentioned the fact that forty-four volumes 
of its transactions have been published, embody- 
ing 371 papers and filling over 10,000 pages. 
The guests of the Society on Wednesday 
who assembled at the invitation of Mr. D. B. 
Butler, the President, and the members of 
the Council included Alexander Siemens, 
Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Francis Elgar, Sir Leader 
Williams, Sir A. Noble, Sir J. Thorneycroft, 
and the Presidents of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, Junior 
Institution of Engineers, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers, and the Chairman of the Society 
of Arts. The museum of the Institution was 
thrown open to visitors. 


—_—__—_-~>-e———_ 
Correspondence. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CUSSION SECTION. 
Str,—In the report of the last meeting of 
the Architectural Association Discussion Sec- 
tion in the current number of the Builder 
(page 495), many of the remarks attributed to 
me are quite different from, and in one case 
contrary to, what I actually said, and I ghall 
be much obliged if you will kindly insert a 
correction in this week’s number. I said I 
thought that 9-in. thick external walls would 
not keep out the wet, cold, and heat unless 
covered with cement, rough-cast, or weather 
tiles, or something of that nature. Also that 
I had found straw thatch required renewing 
in a few years, but that reed thatch lasted a 
great deal longer. My experience was that 
there was practically no difference in cost 
between casement windows and double-hung 
sashes. Lovis AMBLER. 
[*-* We are not responsible for the errors 
Mr. Ambler complaing of; the reports of the 
Discussion Section meeege (unless in excep- 
tional cases) are kindly furnished to us by 
members of ion, and are not by our 


own reporter.—Ep.] 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Lrprary, BENwELL.—In a competition 
designs for a public library for t coca 
District Council, that by Mr. Vernon Hodge, 11 
Grand-parade, Teddington, has been placed 
first, and the premium of 75/. awarded, 

ISLINGTON BLIC LiBRARIES.—The special 
committee appointed by Islington Borough 
Council to carry out the arrangements in regard 
to the posed new public libraries reported 
on Wednesday that = had approached the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (Mr. J. Belcher) with a view to 
obtaining his services. He had agreed to act 
as assessor and adviser to the committee with 
respect to the designs for the central and four 
branch libraries. 

pe 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. Norton.—We regret to announce the 
death, on November 10, at Bournemouth, in 
his eighty-second year, of Mr. John Norton, 
formerly of No. 15, Bedford Row, London. 
Mr. Norton was elected an Associate » a life- 
member) of the Roya! Institute of British 
Architects in 1850, and a Fellow in 1857; he 
served for a while as a member of the council. 
Amongst Mr. Norton’s more important 
architectural works we may cite Christ 
Church, Great North-road, Finchley, built 
for 670 sittings, and illustrated in the 
Builder of February 19, 1870; the ‘te- 
storation, thirteen years ago, of the 
parish church, Newport, Shropshire; the 
church of St. Helena, Lundy Island, in 1895-6; 
Stoke Bishop Church, near Bristol, in 1864, to 
which he added the tower and spire in 1872, 
the Infants’ Home at Limpsfield for the 
Church Missionary Society; St, Matthew's 
Church, Brighton; Christ Church and Em- 
manuel Church, Clifton; other churches at 
Bedminster, Builth, Ebbw Vale, Newport 
(Salop), etc.; Training College and Schools 
for the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol; 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, Nor- 
wood; Elvedon Hall, Suffolk, for the Maha- 
rajah Duleep Singh; ‘‘ Tyntesfield,’’ Somer- 
set; Ferney Hall; public works and buildings 
for the new Boulevard, Florence; winter 
garden, Tynemouth; the Turf Club, Picca- 
dilly ; South-Western Terminus Hotel, 
Southampton; Horstead Hall, Norfolk; Fram- 
lingham Hall, Norfolk; Brant Knoll, Somer- 
set; several county courts and residential flate 
and hotels, etc. leaves, besides his widow, 
eight daughters and two sors, the youngest of 
whom, Mr. C. Harrold Norton, ig carrying 
on the practice. Mr. Norton wae President 
of the Architectural Association for the 
Session of 1858-9; and at the funeral, which 
took place at Bournemouth on Monday, the 
Association were represented by their Secre- 
tary, Mr. Driver. 

Mr. Sames.—We have also to announce the 
death of Mr. W. H. F. Sames, aged forty 
years. Mr. Sames practised ag an architect in 
partnership with his brother, Mr. G. G. 
Sames, under the style of “‘Sames & Green,” 
at No. 65, Northgate, Blackburn, and No. 
2, Knott-street, Darwen, Lancashire. Messrs. 
Sames & Green made the plans and designs 
for the new buildings, and for the extensions 
of the then existing buildings, of the Royal 
Cross School at Preston, together with the 
school sanatorium; the Sunday schools at 
Lower Darwen, for the United Methodist Free 
Church; the Conservative clubhouse, at 
Guide, Lancashire; and the Central Stores, on 
the Green, at Darwen. Four years ago they were 
ong of the six architects who were invited to 
take part in the competition for the erection 
of the Blackburn Police Courts, with fire- 
station, firemen’s cottages, eto. We com- 
mented upon their submitted designs in an 
article upon the competition in our number of 
December 22, 1900. 

Mr. Boyrcr.—We . to have to record 
the death of Mr. omas Boyce, of No. 
8,  Hart-street, Bloomsbury, the _ well- 
known contractor, who died on Friday, the 
4th inst., after a very short illness, at the com- 

aratively early age of fifty-seven. Mr. Boyce 
fad carried on a very large business for over 
thirty years, having started at the age of twenty- 
five years, and had ben entrusted with 
numerous important works. Among the works 
he carried out were the following :—Altera- 
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Hanover-square, W.; No. 9, Cavendish-square. 
Various _hote 8—Badminton Club. _Picca- 
dilly; Naval and Military Club Chambers, 
Piceadilly; Burlington Club; The Meta] Ex- 
change, E.C.; numerous churches, schools, 
rivate houses, etc. Mr. Boyce, in addition to 
boing a contractor, was also one of the largest 
flat owners in London, and was chairman and 
director of several property companies. 

Mr. Sranrorp.—Mr. Edward Stanford, 
Geographer to the Queen, died at his resi- 
dence in Sidmouth a few days ago, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. Mr. Stanford, 
who succeeded the late James Wyld, of West 
Strand and Charing Cross, as Geographer to 
the Queen, founded the well-known business- 
house of ‘“‘Edward Stanford’’—sellers and 
publishers of maps and geographical and to 

raphical worke, and sole agents in London 
a the publications of the Ordnance Survey; 
he retired from business some years ago. The 
firm removed from No. 55, Charing Oross 
upon the completion of their present premises, 
Nos. 26-7, Cockspur-street, in 1889 erected 
for them upon the site of the British Coffee 
House, after designs by Mr. Thomas Barnes- 
Williams, which were illustrated in the Builder 
of January 12, 1889. Those premises having 
been purchased by the London County Council 
for purposes of their staff in 1901, the firm 
erected additional premises at Nos. 12, 13 and 
14, Long-acre, as their chief establishment 
and for the housing of their complete stock 
of the Ordnance maps, transferred their 
general (not geographical) bookselling and 
stationery departments to Messrs. Hugh Rees, 
Ltd., of No, 124, Pall Mall, and, having 
altered the front shop in Cockspur-street, re- 
opened it ag a place of retail business for the 
sale of their own publications as well as of 
maps and geographical books. 

GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Restoration ScHEME. BERWICK PARISH 
CuurcH.—A commencement has been made 
with the scheme for the enlargement and re- 
storation of the parish church. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, diocesan 
architects, Newcastle, and the main features 
of the improvements are:—(1) The entire re- 
moval of the existing north and south gal- 
leries; (2) the construction of an organ 
chamber on the north side of the chancel, and 
the removal thereto of the organ; (3) re- 
arrangement and extension of the west gal- 
lery, consequent upon the removal of the 
organ, with a new staircase and additional 
door; (4) provision of a new system of heating 
and ventilation. The total number of sittings 
in the remodelled church is to be 854. The 
work has now begun on the construction of the 
new organ chamber. The contract for the 
improvements is in the hands of Messrs. 
Gray & Sons, masons, Berwick. 

Cuvurcn, Lixcotn.—A new church was con- 
secrated at Lincoln on the 5th inst. by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The new Church of All 
Saints’ consists of a nave, with north and 
south aisles, chancel, with transepted organ 
chamber on its south side, and a transept on 
its north, with a choir vestry opening out of it 
eastwards, and sacristy outside the east end 
of the chancel. A stained-glass window has 
been placed in the east end by Messrs. page 62 
& Bell. At the west end, under the three 
windows, ig a font, carved in red stone, and 
standing on two steps. A large organ is 
being built for the church by Messrs. H. 
Willis & Son. Externally the church is of red 
brick, with Bath stone dressings, while the 
inner faces of the walls are plastered. The 
roofs are covered with red tiles. The con- 
tractors for the church were Messrs. Otter & 
Sons, of Lincoln; Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of 
Stamford, for the oak work; Mr. Milburn, 
of York, for the font and carving; Mr. C. 
Gregory, of Lincoln, for the electric lighting ; 
Messrs. Richardson & Co., of Darlington, for 
the heating; Messrs. Laidlors, of Durham, for 
the brass standards; and Messrs. Patterson & 
Co., of Durham, for altar frontals, hangings, 
and other textile fittings. Mr. A. Gordon 
was clerk of the works, and the architect was 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.8.A., architect, 
of Durham. 

Concreoariona, Cuurcx, Newtanp, Hut..— 
The foundation-stones were laid a short time 
ago of a@ new Congregational church, which is 
to be built at Newland. The bailding ig in- 
tended to provide 803 sittings, 634 in the body 
of the church and 169 in the gallery. The 
usual vestries, with a church parlour, 
and a school, will be provided. The 
cost. inclusive of all charges, is estimated at 
7,0002, Mr Fenwick is the contractor 
for the:.work, the architects being Messrs. 
Mouldg & Porritt, of Manchester. 

MEMORIAL CHAPEL, , Isle or WIGHT. 
~The Island Bible Christians are erecting a 
new memorial chapel at Totland Bay.. Mr. 8. E- 





Tomkins, of Newport, is the architect, and 
Messrs. J. Ball Son, of Cowes, are the 
builders. The chapel will be built of Swanage 
stone and Bath stone dressing, and have a 
length of 55 ft. and width of 36 ft. The height 
to the walls will be 22 ft. 9 in., and to the 
apex of the roof 46 ft. The pitch-pine pews 
are to seat 260 worshippers. The rostrum, 
behind which is to be the choir gallery, will be 
constructed of pitch-pine. The minister's 
vestry and the stewards’ vestry will be 
situated on each side of the rostrum, while at 
the entrance to the building there will be a 
vestibule with granite columns. 

Synacocus, New Cross-roap, Lonpon.—The 
new South-Eastern Synagogue in the New 
Cross-road will provide accommodation for 
200 men and 150 women. The building cost 
5,000. Mr. Delissa Joseph and Mr. C. P. 
Roberts were the architect and builder re- 
spectively. 

Scuoo.t, LovucuHsorougH.—Upon the site of 
the Cobden-street Board Schools, Lough- 
borough, which were partially destroyed by 
fire about a year ago, has been erected a new 
school. At the new school accommodation is 
provided by a two-storied building on the 
Cobden-street frontage, the girls being allo- 
cated to the ground floor, and the boys to 
the first floor. The accommodation provided 
in the new building is for 300 girls and 300 
boys, while the classroom formerly belongin 
to the girls’ school has been restored an 
added to the infants’ department. The build- 
ing consists of five classrooms on each floor, 
each classroom arranged on either side of a 
corridor, 10 ft. wide, and extending from end 
to end of the building. The two classrooms 
in each department are divided by removing 

artitions, so as to be thrown open into one. 
Beparate sitting-rooms for teachers are pro- 
vided. The floors and staircases of the build- 
ing ate of fireproof construction, but in order 
to avoid any risk of fire an iron staircase is 
provided on the outside of the building, 
approached from the main corridor by a door 
fitted with panic bolts. An additional exit 
has been made for girls upon the ground 
floor. The floors of the classrooms and corri- 
dors are covered with maple boards, and the 
walls are plastered and lined to a height of 
4 ft. with glazed tiles. All the woodwork is 
in pitch-pine. The staircase floors, cloak- 
rooms, ete., are of concrete stone. Messrs. 
Corah & Sons are the contractors, and Messrs. 
Barrowcliffe & Allcock the architects. 

ScHoot, West Hartieroot.—On the 2nd inst., 
at West Hartlepool, the foundation-stone was 
laid of a new school situated in Elwick-road. 
The new building, which will be utilised for 
the purposes of higher grade education, will 
be a three-story erection with two-story wings. 
Accommodation will be provided for 1,200 
scholars, divided equally into senior and 
junior boys’ and girls’ departments. The 
third story will provide accommodation for 
science teaching, and will include a lecture- 
room, with gallery, and demonstration table, 
and preparation-room. Over the boys’ play- 
shed a room will be provided as a workshop, 
equipped for instruction in manual work. The 
building will be lighted by electricity. The 
school has been designed by Mr. Richard 
Holt, of Live 1, and the contractors for its 
erection are Messrs. T. Beetham & Son, West 
Hartlepool. The total estimated cost of the 
new school is 21,0411. 

Covnctt ScHoots, BroomMHILt, NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND—The new schools at Broomhill, which 
have been erected by the Northumberland 
County Council, were recently opened. Mr. 
J. W. Douglas, architect, designed the build- 
ings, and the contractors were Messrs. R 
Carse & Son. 

ParocuaL Buripines, St. Siras’s, Brker.— 
The foundation-stone of St. Silas’s new 
parochial buildings at Byker was laid on 
the 2nd inst. The new buildings are situated 
at the corner of Rodger-street and Heaton 
Park-road South. They will contain two large 
halls, on the first and second floors, with class- 
rooms, ete. The total cost will be 2,500. Mr. 
A. B. Plummer, Newcastle, is the architect, 
and Mr. J. L. Miller, North Shields, the con- 
tractor. 

Sr. James rHe Less, Bernat Green.—The 
medical mission-house was opened Ba i 
having been erected at a cost of 1,200/., 
after plans and designs by Mr. E. Hoole. The 
building, situated within the grounds of the 
church, includes two consulting-rooms, two 
dressing-rooms, a waiting-hall, surgery, etc., 
and the miesion will served im connexion 
with the Ridley Hall, now in course of being 
built. 

Westeran Missron Central Hatt, SHEFFIELD. 
—At a meeting of the Wesleyan Mission Com- 
mi which was held on the 4th inat. at the 
Norfolk-street. premises, Sheffield, the , 
designs for the new central hall, om the site 
of the Norfolk-street chapel, which had been 





repared by Messrs, Waddington, Son, & 

nkerley, were submitted by the Plans Com- 
mittee. On the proposition of Mr. 8. Meggitt 
Johnson, seconded by Mr. Albert Heath, it 
was agreed that the plans, as amended, 
now accepted by the committee. 

Free Lisrary, Sanpown, Iste or Wicxut.— 
The free library, which is to be erected at 
Sandown, will have a frontage to High-street 
of about 57 ft., with a little more than that 
to Victoria-road: A tower, 42 ft. high, is over 
the main entrance, which wil] be at the corner. 
The building will be of white bricks, with 
slated roof. On the High-street side will be 
the reading-room, 31 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft., and 
14 ft. in height, with a side recess. On the 
Victoria-road front will be the lending 
library, and reference library behind. A cor- 
ridor, 6 ft. 6 in. in width, extends the entire 
length of the Victoria-road part. Upstairs 
there ig a committee-room, 31 ft. 5 in. by 19 ft. 
This, it is hoped, may in time develop into a 
museum. The ladies’ room measures 19 ft. 
by 12 ft. On this floor also will be found the 
domestic offices for the curator. In the tower 
provision has been made for the accommo- 
dation of a sunshire recorder. Mr. E. 
James, of Binstead, ig the builder, and Mr. 
J. Newman is the architect. 

Proposep WesierAn Couiecs, Bristot.—A 
new Wesleyan coll is to be erected on a 
site in Hampton-road, Bristol. On the ground 
floor, besides the entrance hall, will the 
inner or staircase hall, common-room for 
students, library, and dining and assembly 
hall, which will be carried up the height 
of two floors and surrounded by a gallery. At 
the rear of the hail will be t buttery, 
kitchens, pantries, and rooms for the house- 
keeper. A committee-room wil! also be pro- 
vided, and the necessary cloakroom and 
lavatory accommodation. The staircase lead- 
ing to the first floor is in oak, and on this 

r are two large lecture-rooms and one 
smaller one, the gallery of the hall being also 
reached from this level. Adjoining the college 
and communicating with it will the resi- 
dence of the principal, which will face and be 
approached from Cotham-road. Bath stone in 
random courses will be used for facings, with 
Gloucestershire stone slates for the roof, the 
stone mullioned windows being glazed with 
lead latin Bonen, The interior will have 
floors of w block, some of the rooms being 
finished with oak panelling. The buildings, 
in addition to open fireplaces in the principal 
rooms, will be heated on the low-pressure hot- 
water system. Mr. H. Dare Bryan, architect, 
has prepared the plans for the work. 

Free Lrsrary, Sarissvury.—The Mayor of 
Salisbury (Mr. C. J. Woodrow) laid the foun- 
dation-stone recently of the new free library 
building. The entrance will be at the left 
hand, or western side, of the front by means 
of a vestibule, 11 ft. wide, opening on the 
hall and staircase, which, together, will be 
19 ft. wide. The staircase leading to the 
reference library will be of artificial stone, 
with iron balustrade. The lending library 
will be 29 ft. by 30 ft., and will be separated 
from the hall by a glass screen and the 
librarian’s counter. At the back end of the 
hall access will be obtained to the reading- 
room, which will be 61 ft. by 32 ft., and is to 
be lighted by means of two large lantern 
lights in the ceiling. Between the lending 
library and reading-room will be placed the 
librarian’s office, provided with glass sides, so 
as to command nearly the whole of the ground 
floor of the premises. On the first floor the 
reference library will be 40 ft. by 26 ft., and a 
ladies’ room, 17 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. The 
premises are to be heated with hot- 
water radiators, which will be placed 
in front of the fresh-air inlets) The 
total cost of the building will be 4,0002. It 
has been designed by Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, 
and the contractors are Mesrs. Harris Bros. 

New Bvrtpines, Liverpoo. Untversiry.— 
Two new buildings for the University of 
Liverpool have just been opened—new medica! 
buildings and the George Holt Physics 
Laboratory. The new medical buildings form 
an addition to, and in some respects a com- 
pletion of, the equipment of the medica) 
school of the university. It is now some years 
since the entire block of which they are a 
part was designed by Messrs. Alfred Water- 
house & Son, of London, and the present build- 
ings have been carried out by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. A polygonal apse at the western 
angle is the outline of the two theatres— 
surgical and anatomical—the sloping seats of 
which are arranged over one another 60 as to 
avoid the possibility of loss of space. 
The nt room below these theatres 
is a polygonal labora The  build- 
ing contains a prof common-room, 
private rooms for the Dean of the 
Medical Faculty and the Professor of Ana- 
tomy, and certain storerooms and workshops, 
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ut with these exceptions the whole of the 
poem are taken up with laboratories and 
classrooms, large or small. On the top floor 
there is, among other rooms, an operative sur- 
gery theatre. Special classrooms for materia 
medica, etc., are placed on the mezzanine be- 
tween the ground floor and the first, in which 
the working are covered with 
enamelled iron tops. The external walls are 
faced, like the other buildings of the 
university, in ordinary local bricks, with 
dressings of red Ruaban bricks. The 
George Holt Physics Laboratory is built 
in juxtaposition with the new John- 
ston Bacteriological mage weg communicat- 
ing with it on the first floor by means of a 
bridge. The materials of the externa] walls 
correspond with those of that laboratory, 
being of common brick with broad courses of 
red brick and aremtings of Storeton stone. 
The tower is provided for experimental pur- 
poses, and is open all the way down, with an 
electric lift to give access to any portion of 
it. It ie also used for a water-tank. The 
ground floor of the building comprises an 
entrance hall, arranged under the high part 
of the seating of the lecture theatre. From the 
one aide of the entrance hall approach is given 
to the professor's private room and research 
laboratory; from the other there is access to 
the junior laboratory and a classroom. . 
hind the theatre are placed the preparation- 
room and apparatus-room. On the first floor 
are a library, senior students’ Jaboratory, stan- 
dard-room, sound and light rooms, and dark- 
room. The second floor is devoted mainly to 
research for honorary students. A spectro- 
scopic-room is also here, and there is access to 
an observatory. In the basement are an addi- 
tional research-room for the professor, a fur- 
nace-room, workshop, liquid-air room, and @& 
room for the use of X-rays. There are also a 
constant temperature-room and stores. The 
building stands on solid rock, and precautions 
have been taken to prevent vibration. Messrs 
Willink & Thicknesse, of Liverpool, and Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson, are the joint architects. 
InstittTs Premises, Reapixc.—Lord 
bery recently visited Redhill to open the new 
Colman Institute. The building includes a 
lecture hall, to be known as “ King’s Hall,” 
capable of seating over 300 persons. The 
work has been carried out from designs by 
Mr. Hubert Gilford, at a cost of about 5,500/. 
New Warps, Tae Lonpon Hosptrat.—The 
consecration and opening of four new Hebrew 
wards at the London Hospital took place on 
the 14th inst. The new wards are situated on 
the top floor of the weet wing of the hospital, 
and provide accommodation for twenty-seven 
men and twenty-seven women. Each ward 
measures 72 ft. long, 21 ft. wide, and 12 ft. 
high, and has a sister's room, scullery, bath- 
room, ete, attached to it. The floors are 
finished with cement, while the walle through- 
out are lined with light green opalite. As 
the wards are constructed side by side—two 
of them running parallel to the other two— 
special attention has been given to the ventila- 
tion, which is obtained by raised lanterns in 
the roof along the back of the wards. A large 
kitchen—to be used exclusively for these 
warde—and scullery, which are constructed in 
the centre of the floor, with two wards each 
side of them, are paved with mosaic, the 
walls being tiled. A wide balcony is fixed 
round the south end of the building. The 
architects are Messrs. Rowland Plumbe & 
Harvey. 

Boys’ Bricape Hatt, Wariey.—The Ist 
Warley Company have just erected new head- 
quarters at Warley. The hall is 55 ft. long 
and 25 ft. wide, having small non-commis- 
sioned officers’ room at the rear; the exterior 
elevations are of rough cast and local red 
brick, the brickwork inside is left perfectly 
plain, the woodwork throughout stained green. 
The heating is by beaten iron fireplaces on 
the “well fire’ principle, and supplied by 
Messrs. Bratt, Colbran, & Co., the lightin 
being by Lucas’ lamps; the floor is of pitc 
pine, laid by Messrs. Ellis, Geary, & Co., 
of London. This building was opened on the 
10th inst. by Bishop Taylor Smith, with a 
silver key designed and presented by the 
architect, Mr. Hugo R. Bird. Mr. F. W. 
Burtwell, of Brentwood, was the contractor. 

Westeran Cuurcn, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL.— 
A new Wesleyan church wae opened on the 


4th inst Elm Hall-drive, Penny-lane, 
Wavertree ‘The scheme comprises the erec- 
tion of a church to seat about 800 people. 
Adjcining this site a school-chapel has been 


built at a cost of between 4,000/. and 5,0002., 
this being the building which has just been 
vpened. The structure is of red Ruabon 
dressad brick, with Portland stone facings. 
The lerge hall will seat about 500 people, and 
there are vestries, cloakroom, classroom, a 
ledies’ parlour, and other accommodation. 








Ou the upper floor is a smaller hall, which will 
scat about 300 people. The construction 
the building has been superintended by 
Measrs. Gilbert Fraser and Arnold kevepaga:s A 

Po.ice Station, Strapsroke, Svrro.x.— 
erection of the new police station at Strad- 
broke has now been completed. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs, E. Rumsey & R. 
Butcher, builders, under the supervision of 
Mr. Henry Miller, the County Surveyor. 


nen rs 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 
Wrrpow, Sr. Grorcs’s Caurcn, Bristo..— 
A large stained-glass east window has just 
been placed in the Church of 8&t. 
Bristol, containing five lighte and tracery. 
The centre light depicts the Crucifixion, the 
other four illustrati the Baptism of Our 
Lord, St. John, the Virgin, and The Supper 
at rg ten All joa a are a Vt 
canopy work, angels with outspread win 
pre Ps in the tracery, and at the bottom et 
the two outside lights. The work has 
been executed in the studio of Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Brothers, of London. 
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SANITARY ANU ENGINEERING NEWS 

Waterworks, Magstec.—The new reservoir, 
which is being constructed by the Maesteg 
Council, is situated at the head of a valley on 
the mountair side at a spot known as Blaencwm- 
ceryn. The gathering area comprises about 
200 acres, situated at the top the moun- 
tain. An earthwork impounding dam is being 
constructed across the valley to form a reservoir, 
with a storage capacity of 30,000,000 gallons 
of water. A puddle trench wall will be con- 
structed through t'e middle of the dam, from 
the bottom of the puddle trench to within a 
few feet of the top of the embankment. An 
outlet tunnel is being constructed through the 
side of the hill, clear of the dam, through 
which the supply pipes will be carried, and 
also the sludge or wash-out pipe. A cast-iron 
water-tower will be erected from the bottom 
of the reservoir, rising above the highest 
water level, in which sluice valves will be fixed 
to draw off the water at different levels for 
supplying the town. The inner slope of the 
dam will be pitched with stones on edge, and 
the exit tunnel will be lined with brickwork 
all through. The actual water area will be 
i acres. The scheme is the work of Mr. J. 

umphreys, C.E., the Maesteg District Sur- 
veyor, who drew up the plans. The contract 
price is 29,0001, and t contractors are 
Messrs. W. Jones & Sons, Neath. 

Wipextnc or Union Brine, Assrpgex.— 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. William 
Dyack, the Burgh Surveyor, for the widening 
of this bridge. The structure at present has 
a width of 40 ft., but when the pro 
alterations have been carried out thig wil! 
have been increased to 60 ft. 


ee ee 
FOREIGN. 
GerMany.—The new exhibition buildings at 
Berlin designed by Herr Paul Jautschu will 
be finished on May 1, 1905, and are to open 


with an exhibition of the German Society of 
Artists.———The well-known inn ‘‘ Zum Ritter,” 


| at Heidelberg, a Renaissance building of the 
| year 1592, is to be restored under the direction 


of Herr Otto Linde.——The Museum of 
Armoury, at Munich, designed by Herr Mel- 
linger, and built at a cost of 2,750,000 francs, 
is nearly completed.——The Diocesan Museum 
in connexion with the cathedral at Treves 
was opened on October 3.——An exhibition 
took place in October at the ancient “ Red 
Houuse,” in Treves, of a collection of house- 
hold furniture and utensils used by ancient 
inhabitants of the Saar, Eifel, and Mosel 
districts; the collection was left to the town 
by Professor Kraus, a native of Treves. 
Avstriu.—A ‘Peoples’ Palace” is being 
built at Vienna, from the plans by Herr von 
Neumann; the building is to contain a large 
hall for dramatic representations, a concert 
hall to accommodate 200 persons, some smal! 
lecture-rooms, a reading-room with a library 
attached, a canteen, a club-room, and living 
accommodation for the officials.——The new 
chapel connected with the asylum of district 
XIII. in Vienna is to be designed by Pro- 
fessor Otto Wagner.——The Austro-Hungarian 
Bank at Buda Pest is completed; the building 
was designed by Herr Ignaz Alpar in Renais- 
sance style, and was erected at a cost of four 
million francs.——-The restoration of the 
cathedral at Salzburg, which was undertaken 
by Herr Josef Eig] in May, 1899, will be com- 
leted in the epting.—_-Hetr Germano 

anderley, Professor of Architecture at the 
German State School, died at Brin on 
October 31 in his sixtieth year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Business Axxo 
—Professor Henry Adams, Muins.cEe “hes 
recently retired from the City of London 
College, where for thirty-five years he has been 
head of the engineering department; he is 
however, continuing his practice as a consult. 
ing engineer at 60, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

IMPROVEMENTS, MANGorTsFIELD, GLovcestrr. 
sHIRE.—At the parochial offices, Staple Hil] 
on 28th ult., Col. Langton Cole 
M.Inst.C.E., conducted an inquiry concerning 
an application from the Warmley Rural Dis. 
trict il for sanction to borrow 800/. for 
private street works in the parish of Man. 
otsfield and 400. for the seareonte of public 
ighting in aay parish. eg. By to the 

works were given 

a Meee: & y the Surveyor, 

Ancient Crosszs awp Hoty Weits or Lan- 
caSHIRE.—The seventh of a series of papers on 
“The Ancient Crosses and Holy Wells of Lan- 
cashire,"’ which have been prepared by Mr. 
Henry Taylor, F.8.A., the President of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
was read at a meeting of members of the 
Society, held on the 11th inst. at the Cheetham 
Library. The paper was read by Mr. Isaac 
Taylor. It dealt with the Hundred of Sal- 
ford. The inland position of this part of 
Lancashire, which consisted in the Middle 
Ages of wild, uncultivated moors, did not, 
Mr. Taylor said, tempt the monks to settle 
here, and consequently there were only two 
institutions of this character in the Hundred 
of Salford—Kersal Cell and the Manchester 
Collegiate Church. Among the ancient crosses 
in the hundred were those in the market- 
places of Manchester and Salford, both 
destroyed in .the first quarter of the XIXth 
century, and both probably many times 
rebuilt in the course of time. There 
were, besi a pre-Norman cress and 
other early sculptures at Bolton-le-Moors, a 

ttion of a pre-Norman cross found on the 

anks of the Irwell near Eccles, and market 
crosses at Bolton-le-Moors, Rochdale, Eccles, 
Stretford, Ashton-under-Lyne, and probably 
in some other towns. In all Mr. Taylor had 
collected information about thirty ancient 
crosses in this hundred. The derivation of the 
word Salford had, he said, by some been 
supposed to mean the ford over which salt 
was brought from the Cheshire mines, but his 
researches had led him to form a different 
conclusion. He considered that the word is 
derived from the AngloSaxon Sealh—a 
sallow—for in numerous instances throughout 
England the name Salford occurs (as at 

onbridge, in Kent) far away from salt mines 
and invariably in low-lying situations near the 
marshy ban of rivers where willows 
flourish. The Salford in the ancient town 
of Tonbridge was unquestionably the old 
ford by the sallows, or willows, which still 
grow so abundantly on the banks of the 
Medway. In Lancashire instances occur in 
similar positions near Blackburn, Burnley, 
and Clitheroe. Again, leading down from the 
Eccles market-place, where were anciently two 
market crosses, Salter’s-lane took one to the 
ancient ford over the Irwell at the very spot 
where the shaft of a pre-Norman cross was 
found in making the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The shaft is now preserved in the Manchester 
Museum. “Saltreford’’ means the ford by 
the sallow tree. Manchester had its holy well, 
to which cripples were carried on horseback 
or barrows, and it might be hoped that some 
of the sufferers were actually cured, whether 
miraculously or not. The site was near the 
New Bailey-street “ge ye A curious illus- 
tration of the tenacity of ancient customs was 
to be found in John Byrom’s “ Memoirs,” for 
he there recorded how in times of commotion 
—afs on the arrival of the Pretender in Man- 
chester—the people met for counsel an 
mutual protection at the Manchester market 
cross, and it was here—at the market crosses 
of Manchester, Salford, and Bolton—that 
John Wesley preached to tumultuous assem- 
blages in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
—Manchester G jan. 

Mitton Memormt, Crirpiecats—A bronze 
statue of Milton, standing at the entrance of 
St. Giles’, Cripplegate, was recently unveiled 
by Lady Alice Egerton. Bas-reliefs in bronze 
adorn two sides of the base, — is " “songae 
that on the east representing the expulsion © 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden by 
the Archangel Michael; while that on the 
west is of a scene from Comus. Mr. Horace 


Montford was the sculptor, and Mr. F. 8. 
Hammond the architect, of the monument. 
War Memormt, Bury Sr. Epuvnn’s.—The 
memorial which has been erected at Bury St. 
pe gh to the or, =e _ rd a 
Suffolk Regiment w ir lives i 
South African war, was unveiled on the 11th 
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inst by Lord Methuen, G.C.B. The monu- 
ment stands upon the Cornhill, and it has 
been desig and executed by Mr, Arthur 
George Walker, sculptor, of London. 

Sr. Erru’s Cuurcn, Newton, Cornnwati.— 
New altar rails have been placed in this 
church, They are of XVth century Gothic 
design, and have been executed in oak by 
Messrs. Harry Heme & Sons, of Exeter. 

Tue State Trape.—A meeting of the Fes- 
tiniog Quarry proprietors was held on the 
10th inst., and it was decided to continue the 
present prices and terms for 1905. The Car- 
narvonshire Quarry owners have not yet issued 
their lists for next year, but it is believed that 
uniform prices will be arranged for all the 
quarries working on the Bangor vein. This 
will have the effect of steadying trade, which 
has been rather disorganised the last few 
months. 





Legal. 

BUILDING OWNER AND ARCHITECT: 
QuESTION OF THE OWNERSHIP OF DrawIncs. 
Tue case of Gibbon ¢. Pease came before 

Mr. Justice Ridley, sitting without a jury in 
the King’s Bench Division, on the 15th inst., 
an action by Mr. Henry Gibbon, of Kent 
House, Ealing, against the defendant, Mr. 
Charles Edward Pease, of No. 16, Clifford’s- 
inn, E.C., for delivery up of certain plans, 
specifications, papers, and writings which the 
plaintiff alleged the defendant had wrongfully 
detained. here was also a claim for 
damages. 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. H. Gate- 
house appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
H. T. Kemp, K.C., Mr. P. B. Morle, and Mr. 
Simmonds for the defendant. 

Mr. Gatehouse, in the absence of Mr. 
Danckwerts, opened the plaintiff's case. He 
said the action was brought to recover from 
the defendant, who was an architect, the pos- 
session of some plans, specifications, papers, 
etc. The defendant, in his statement of 
defence, set up that there was a custom in 
his profession which entitled him to detain 
the plans and other papers. The defendant 
also said that, in October, 1903, differences 
arose between him and the plaintiff with re- 





- gard to the work and the claim of the defen- 


dant to the plans and other papers, and that, 
in November, 1903, the plaintiff paid, and 
defendant accepted, a sum of money in satis- 
faction of all differences, and that the plaintiff's 
claim in this action was thereby satisfied and 
discharged. 

Mr. pea said that his learned friend need 
not trouble himself with the second point in 
the defence. : 3 

His lordship: Then the only question is 
whether the plans, etc., belong to the archi- 
tect ? 

Mr. Kemp: Yes. 

Mr. Gatehouse, continuing, said that the 
fasts were these:—In September, 1902, Mr. 
Henry Gibbon, the owner of certain pro- 
perty in the Queen’s-road, Bayswater, was 
desirous of converting several of a row of 
houses, which were shops, into flats, and the 
plaintiff was introduced by a firm of house 
agents to Mr. Pease, and Mr. Pease was 
employed by the plaintiff as the architect for 
the purpose of carrying out the conversion of 
the shops into flats. A contract was entered 
into with a firm of contractors in October, 
1902, and the work was proceeded with, and 
Mr. Pease did the usual work of an architect 
in preparing plans, specifications, and bills of 
quantities. : 

At this stage Mr. Danckwerts came into 
court, and, by leave of his lordship, continued 
the opening of the case. He said that the 
question to be decided was a comparatively 
short one from some points of view. The real 
question was whether an employer who em- 
ployed an architect for reward to make plans 
for him, and to supervise the building opera- 
tions, was entitled to have the plans paid for 
by the employer. 

His lordship said he thought that matter 
had been settled in the case of Ebdy ». 
McGowan, 

Mr. Danckwerts said he thought that the 
decision in that case settled the point. 

Mr. Kemp remarked that his contention 
would be that the facts in that case were 
quite different from the facts in this case. 

Mr. Danckwerts, continuing, said that the 
plaintiff employed the defendant to do the 
work in question on the usual terms, that 
defendant should receive for his services 5 per 
cent. on the contract price. For the purpose of 
preparing the plang the plaintiff lent the defen- 
dant the original plans of the buildings, and 
according to which they had been built. 
contract with the builders was da 











October 24, 1902. Hig lordship would gee that 
the plans which were then in course of being 
prepared by the defendant were made part 
of the contract. It was also a condition of 
the contract that the work should be carried 
out under the direction and to the satisfaction 
of the architect. Amongst other things water 
fittings had to be put in the premises. These 
fittings were put in, but the water 
company, not being satisfied with “them, 
some question arose between the plaintiff 
and the defendant in that respect. The 
plaintiff, having employed a plumber in 
the neighbourhood to satisfy the water com- 
pany, there arose a dispute as to what sum 
the defendant was entitled to. Eventually 
the defendant was paid his charges. In the 
meantime Mr. Gibbon had been asking Mr. 
Pease for the plans he had prepared for him, 
and the other documents belonging to him 
in the possession of the defendant. Mr. Pease 
refused, however, to deliver them up, and eet 
up a claim to them. He (counsel) thought it 
was old law that when you employed some- 
body to do something for which that somebody 
was paid, it wae an implied term of the con- 
tract that the result should belong to the em- 
ployer. Mr. Pease apparently said no. He 
set up the defence of custom. The custom to 
be good must be universal, wel] known, and 
generally acted on. The Institute that looked 
after t interests of architects had, he 
thought, always accepted the ruling in Ebdy 
v. McGowan. 

His lordship: I do not think I need trouble 
you further, Mr. Danckwerts. I say there is 
no custom. The architect ig not entitled to 
plans I have paid him for. 

Mr. Kemp said that the plans in question 
were probably not of value, but there was no 
doubt that this was a bond-fide and honest 
dispute between two persons as to who was 
entitled to certain documents. The statement 
of claim was, of course, in detenue, and the 
plaintiff could not succeed unless he could 
prove that the various documents were his 
pro “~ That was how the claim was based. 
If his lordship looked at the particulars, he 
would see what the plaintiff claimed. 

Mr. Danckwerts said that the plaintiff 
would be satisfied if the defendant returned 
the signed plane he had prepared, the plans 
he had subsequently prepared for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the work, and the speci- 
fications. 

Mr. Kemp said he should be able to show 
that the defendant was employed by the 
plaintiff, not only as architect on the ordinary 
terms, but also as a quantity surveyor. As a 
rule the quantity surveyor was a person other 
than the architect. In many cases it was 
not desirable to employ the architect as a 
quantity surveyor. ifferent principles 
applied to the documents he prepared as 
quantity surveyor than to those he prepared as 
architect. 

Mr. Danckwerts said he thought he could 
clear the ground on this point. What he 
wanted were the builder’s priced lithographic 
bills and their day work sheets. 

Mr. Kemp submitted that what the con- 
tract was, was this. The plaintiff being 
desirous of converting the shops into flats got 
into communication through another gentle- 
man with the defendant. This gentleman 
saw the defendant and asked him to prepare 
certain drawings for the alteration of the 
buildings. That was done, and they were 
shown to the plaintiff. The plaintiff made cer- 
tain alterations, and the result was that Mr. 
Pease was asked to reconsider the matter, and 
he prepared some more plans to be shown to 
the plaintiff some few days before the con- 
tract was ever entered into at all. These 
plans were shown to the plaintiff before there 
was any contract of employment. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1902, Mr. Pease was appointed for 
the purpose of doing what? He was to have 
the ordinary fee of 5 per cent. on the con- 
tract price, and for that he was to do this:— 
He was to see that certain buildings were 
altered in accordance with certain plans ap- 
proved of by the plaintiff, and after that was 
done, he submitted, with some confidence, that 
the plaintiff had got all he bargained for, and 
paid for. If he proved that, the plaintiff 
would have no claim in the action, and the 
plans would not belong to him at all. The 
next thing that happened was that, some few 
days afterwards, the defendant was omoase 
as quantity surveyor at the ordinary charge. 
That came out of the pocket of the contractor. 
On this head all the plaintiff now claimed 
were the priced lithographed bills and the 
day work sheets. The priced lithographic 
bills were sent to the quantity surveyor 
entirely for hig own use, and with these the 
building owner had nothing whatever to do. 

His lordship said he should follow the 
ruling in the case of Ebdy ». McGowan 





unless Mr. Kemp could show him that there 
was an express contract between the parties 
‘that the plans, etc., should belong to the 
defendant. If he did not do that he should 
hold that they belonged to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Kemp said he h to establish & 
custom in the profession that the plang under 
such circumstances belonged to the architect. 
It could not be reasonably suggested that 
such a contract was an unreasonable one. 
The plang were prepared simply for the pur- 

of enabling the architect to see that the 
uildings were constructed in accordance with 
the aproved design. If architects were bound 
to hand over these papers immediately at the 
conclusion of the work, they would be left in 
an absolutely hopeless position, and if they 
were attacked at any time they would be un- 
able to protect themselves. 

His lordship: Unless there is any contract 
to the contrary I say that the plans belong to 
the building owner. 

Mr. Kemp: Well, I shall tender evidence of 
custom that, in the circumstances of thig case, 
the plans and specifications and details are 
the pores of the architect. 

His lordship: I do not think I ought to 
receive it. I do not think there ig any dis- 
tinction between this case and Ebdy ve. 
McGowan. I think that this is an attempt to 
break the law. You must make your terms if 
you want to keep the plans. 

Mr. Kemp: ill your lordship grant me a 
stay of execution. 

His lordship: What about the quantity sur- 
veyor documents? 

Mr. Simmonds (after consulting with hie 
client): We do not claim them. We will 
abandon our claim to everything but the 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. Kemp said that those papers were 
quite enough on which to raise the question 
of principle. He asked for a stay of execution 
for three weeks, and if the defendant entered 
an appeal within that time, a stay until the 
hearing. 

His lordship: Yes. 

In answer to his lordship, Mr. Kemp stated 
that the defendant would undertake to hand 
over to the plaintiff the documents in ques- 
tion if the Court of Appeal affirmed his lord- 
ship’s judgment. 

His lordship said that on that understanding 
he would only give the plaintiff the nominal 
damages of le. 

Judgment accordingly. 





THE WIDENING OF QUEEN-STREET, 
HAMMERSMITH. 

THe case of Parry v. the Metropolitan 
Borough of Hammersmith came before Mr. 
Justice Warrington, in the Chancery Division, 
on the 15th inst., on a motion by the Vicar 
and Churchwardeng of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hammersmith, for an interim injunction to 
restrain the defendants from enforcing the 
compulsory powers given them by Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act, under which the defen- 
dants proposed to acquire a portion of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard for the purpose of widen- 
ing Queen-street, Hammersmith. The appli- 
cation was based on the ground that the 
defendants were not bond-fide exercising their 
statutory powers for their own purposes, but 
for the purpose of assisting the London 
County Council compulsorily to acquire the 
land for the purpose of their Queen-street 
improvement. 

It appeared that the London County Coun- 
cil, by an Act passed in 1902, acquired power 
to construct an electric tramway along, 
amongst other streets, Queen-street. The 
defendants opposed the Bill when it was be- 
fore Parliament on the ground that Queen- 
street was too narrow for the purpose. Sub- 
sequently the defendants withdrew their op- 
position on the London County Council agree- 
ing to widen the road if they could get the 
necessary consents. The defendants agreed to 
assist in obtaining the necessary consents, and 
to bear one-third of the expenses of widening 
the street. To do this work of widening the 
street it was necessary for the London County 
Council to acquire a portion of the church- 
yard. Ag the County Council could not come 
to terms with the plaintiffs as to purchase of 
the land, and the County Council had no 
power to acquire the land compulsorily, they 
requested the defendants, in July, 1904, to 
ut into force the powers they had under 

ichael Angelo Taylor's Act for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of the land required. On 
July 27 the Borough Council held a meeting 
at which a report from their Law and Par- 
liamentary Committee was presented, the 
Committee recommending that the Borough 
Council should grant the County Council its 
aid by putting in force its statutory powers 
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under Michael Angelo Taylor's Act. The 
Borough Council passed a formal resolution 
agreeing to do this, and appointed the 
solicitor and valuer of the County Couneil to 
be the solicitor and agent of the Borough 
Council for the purpose of acquiring the land 
in question. The defendants served notice to 
treat on the plaintiffs, and ultimately the 
present action was commenced. The plaintiffs 
case was that the adjudication of July 27 was 
void, as being ultra vires, and was @ device 
for getting their property for the County 
Council, which deprived them of the right 
they had of appearing before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee and opposing the County 
Council Tramway Bill when they might have 
got the tramway route altered, or have 
obtained ample compensation for their land. 

In the result his lordship refused the motion, 
holding that the plaintiffs had not shown any 
want of bona-fides on the part of the Borough 
Council, who, in his opinion, were exercising 
the statutory power on their own behalf with 
a view a fnsiieating improvements which 
they thought desirable. BS 

Mr. Spence appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. Norton, K.C., and Mr. Methold for the 
defendants. sa 
ACTION BETWEEN PROPERTY OWNERS 

IN BERKELEY-SQUARE. 

Tue case of Hall v. Lewis came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division on 
the 10th inst. 

Mr. Astbury, K.C., and Mr. Ashton Cross 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Buck- 
master, K.C., and Mr. Holmes for the 
defendant. ; 

Mr. Astbury, in neing case, said the 
action was brought by Mrs. Hall for the 
purpose of recovering damages for an injury 
she had sustained to her house, No. 
2, Berkeley-square, by reason of damp perco- 
lating through from the adjoining premises, 
No. 3, Berkeley-square. The plaintiff was 
le-see for a term of fifty-five years of her 
premises. Defendant recently purchased and 
was now the lessee of the adjoining premises. 
His case was that defendant allowed water to 
accumulate in the basement of his premises 
and failed to keep it in, and it percolated 
through the lower part of the plaintiff's house. 
It had cost 891. to put the matter right. 
Defendant had done some work, and the 
matter complained of had, it appeared, been 
stopped. An injunction had been asked for, 
but there was was no necessity for that now, 
and they simply asked for damages. The 
damp had soaked the party wall and spread 
through to the plaintiff's floors. 

Mr. Buckmaster: The Tyburn runs at the 
rear of these houses 

Mr. Astbury: I thought it was a mews 
there. 

Mr. Buckmaster: The Tyburn is covered in 
now. I have seen leases on this property giv- 
ing the right of fishing in the Tyburn. 


In the result his lordship, after hearing | 


evidence, said he had no doubt that at some 
reriod the soil of the houses was a water- 
bearing strata. But it was not proved that 
the defendant allowed water to accumulate in 
his basement. The owner of No. 3 had made 
his basement watertight. In his lordship’s 
opinion it was not proved that the damp came 
from No. 3, and that was the only question 
he had to’consider. To his mind the party 
wall sucked up the damp from the water- 
bearing strata, and that was how the mischief 
was caused. The plaintiff had not proved her 
case. the onus being upon her. The action 
would be dismissed, with costs. 


LIABILITY ON PLASTERER’S CLAIM 

UNDER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

ACT. 

THe case of Evans v. Cook—Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Insurance Company, Ltd., third 
parties, came before the Court of Appeal, 
composed of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew, on the 
10th _inst., on two appeals from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wills at the Nottingham 
Assizes. 

The action was brought by a contractor 
against the defendant, a sub-contractor, to 
recover 84/. 5s. 3d. paid to a workman named 
Yraime who was in the employment of defen. 
dant, and who had been injured by an ace: 
dent which arose out of and in the course o1 
his employment. The plaintiff also claimed 
any other sums which he might pay to the 
workman down to the date of the judgment 
and a declaration that defendant was liable 

» indemnify him in respect. of future pay 
ments. 

It appeared that in July, 1901, pleintitt. 
under @ contract, was constructing a work- 
house infirmary at Nottingham, the defen- 
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dant entering into a sub-contract with the 
plaintiff to execute the piseoring, vere neces- 
sary for the building. On July 9, Fraime, while 
at work on the plastering, met with an 
accident, notice of which was given both to 
the plaintiff and the defendant under the 
provisions of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1897. The plaintiff immediately agreed 
-o pay Fraime 15s. 9d. per week, being halt 
his awerage weekly earnings, during ir- 
capacity. A year afterwards, the House of 
Lords a in the meantime decided the 
case of Cooper and Crane v. bh rg the 
plaintiff demanded repayment of sums 
paid to the workman Fraime, and brought 
the precent action against the defendant in 
th. High Court. The defendant, then being 
sured against liability under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, with the Lancashire 
ind Yorkshire Insurance Company, brough. 
shat Company in as third etn, aiming an 
wndemnity from them. he Company cor- 
vended that the plaintiff had no right to gue 
the defendant in the High Court, but was 
oound to take peopeesrane for arbitration 
under the Act of 1897, and that therefore, as the 
defendant was not liable in the action, the 
Company were not liable. Mr. Justice Wills, 
however, held that the action was maintain- 
able, and gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
‘he 842. 5s. 3d., and for a further sum, caicu- 
‘ated at 15s. $d. per week from the date ox 
the writ up to the date of the judgmenc. 
His lordship also made a declaration that the 
defendant was liable to O aed to the plaintift 
such sums as the plaintiff might be liable to 
pay to Fraime under the Act in respect of the 
accident. He also entered judgment for the 
defendant against the third parties for pay- 
ment of the amounts in question to the defen- 
dant. Hence the present appeals of the 
Insurance Company and the Sciendans (the 
latter served notice of appeal at the request of 
the Insurance Company, so that the whole 
case might be before the court). 

Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., and Mr. J. D. 
Crawford appeared for the Insurance Company, 
Mr. W. Wills and Mr. T. T. Blyth for the 
defendant Cook, and Mr. Stanger, K.C., and 
Mr. McCardie for the respondent on the 
appeal (the plaintiff). 

Mr. Hugo Young contended, on behalf of 
the Insurance Company, that the action was 
not maintainable in the High Court, the 
whole scheme of the Act of 1897 being that all 
claims thereunder should be decided by 
arbitration. 


In the result their lordships, without calling 
upon counsel! for the respondent, held that 
such an action as the present was maintain- 
able, and dismissed the appeals, with costs. 


~-O- - -— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,374 of 1904.-H. C. Micuen, and D. §. 
Micugett: Manufacture or Production 
of Material Suitable for Use as a Non- 
conducting Covering for Steam Prpes, 
Boilers, and other bodies. 

A non-conducting material composed of or 
containing flake mica, consisting of a binding 
material such as clay that is normally dry, and 
is capable of forming a plastic binding agent 
when mixed with water, and fibrous material, 
for example, asbestos fibre, the mica and 
fibrous materia] being more or less uniformly 
mixed together, and the binding agent being 
more or less uniformly distributed amongst 
and firmly attached to the flake mica or flake 
mica and fibrous material so that it will not 
become readily detached therefrom during 
transport, and so that upon addition of water 
to the mixture the latter can be readily 
formed into a plastic mass. 


27,488 of 1903.—R. A. Breare: Hoists. 


This invention relates to a hand-operated 
hoist, applicable mainly for the transport of 
light articles, at comparatively high speeds, 
between the various floors of shops, ware- 
houses, and other buildings. In constructing this 
hoisting apparatus a suitable counter-balanced 
cage is employed suspended by means of a 
rope fastened over a grooved pulley, which 
is keyed on tothe main shaft of the apparatus. 
This shaft carries a two-compartment drum 
which is arranged on the free-wheel principle, 
that is to say, the drum is adapted to rotate 
freely upon the shaft, independent of the 
motion of the shaft itself. Upon one com- 
partment of the drum is wound the hand rope 
for actuating the hoist, whilst the other com- 
partment carries a counter-weighted rope 
wound in the opposite direction. The afore. 
eaid shaft carries also a pair of ratchet wheels 


* Au ees epenectiony ote te ci Senay tat which 
companies to the grant of Patents upem them: can 
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keyed thereon, one on each side of the 
r 
one of these ratchet wheels engaging Eihe 
travelling pawl carried by the Saag and the 
other engaging with a stationary paw! hav. 
ing an independent support. A trip bar is 
ce | by — the two pawls may be re. 
Laoad rom their respective ratchet w 
the rope which actuates the said tri ~—_ 


being connected also to a suitable band aw 


27,727 of 1903.—J. S. Gasper: 

Stairs, Floors, and the like 8" 1 
According to this invention a tread for sta; 
floors, and the like consists of a sional ban 

late having grooves in it to receive bars of 
ead, or the like, the bases of which are 
formed to fit the ves in the plate. The 
spaces between the bars are filled with cement 
or other similar substance which, with the 
bars, forms the top of the tread. Preferably 
the grooves are of dovetail section, and the bars 
of rail section, and made in short lengths. 


Preferably also the base plates are provided 


with vertical longitudinal flanges on one or 
both edges of their upper faces. By this 
means @ durable tread is provided that can 
easily be constructed and easily broken up 
when it is desired to repair it. 


27,853. of > amen Phra gg and F. H. 
8: Means for Securing Door and lik 
Handles to their Spindles. ¢ a 
This consists in securing door and like handles 
to their epindles by means of a baffle plate or 
the like made in two portions, and adapted 
when in position and fixed to the door to 


oneege - — or flange in or on the neck 


27,908 of 1903.—J. H. J. B. Perrer: A Com- 
bination Household Dust Bin or Refuse Bin 
or Receptacle and Sifter. ; 

A combination household dust bin or the like 
closed receptacle and eifter, comprising a 
receptacle with means to close same, a cylin- 
drical volute or nautilus or gimilar-shaped 
reticulated cage, sieve, or sifter arranged 
and adapted to be revolved or reciprocated 
around a shaft or axis horizontally disposed or 
thereabouts in said receptacle, and means to 
revolve or reciprocate said cage, sieve, or 
sifter from the exterior of the receptacle. 


28,128 of 1903.—J. H. Dowcias: Construction 
of Hinged Window Sashes. 

This relates to windows, and consists in the 

use of hinges which permits of the lower sash 

being raised, and, when thus raised, providing 

means for pivotting or supporting such sash 

so that it may be bent inwardly. 


28,141 of 1903.—Frasen & Cuatmers, Lrp., and 
F. L. Wuirmore: An Adjusting Link for 
Hoisting Cages, and the like. 

An adjusting link for hoisting cages, and the 
like, comprising three plates, one of same 
having transverse grooves or slots on both 
sides, corresponding projections or ridges on 
the inner eurface of the other plates, bolt holes 
or slote in all the plates for enabling them to 
be bolted together, and a hole or holes in each 
for connecting to a part or attachment. 


14,593 of 1904~-A. Bowman: Casement Fas 
teners. 
This invention relates to casement fasteners, 
and commonly known as ‘“‘cockspur’’ fas- 
teners, in their various kinds. The main ob- 
ject of this invention is to provide a fastener, 
of the above-named type, which can be very 
readily adapted for use either upon a right 
or le ‘handed casement. To adapt the fas- 
tener for use on a right and left handed case- 
ment, it is const in the following 
manner: —The short arm or tongue of the fas- 
tener which engages with the hook or mor- 
tice plate on the casement frame, is eparete 
from the handle part, and the latter will pre- 
ferably be bent outwards, to allow for hand 
room in use. The upper part of the handle 
ig connected to the aforesaid short arm or 
tongue, at right-angles or approximately 0 to 
same, by passing it through a vertical eye in 
the short arm, the upper part of the handle 
projecting above the top of the eye. 
18,142 of 1904.—C. W. Hunt: Hoisting Ap 
paratas. . * . the com 
A hoisting apparatus, consisting in : 
bination of two drums loosely mounted, 4p 
equalising gear if operative relation = 
both: drums, means to apply power to. 
eg gear, a brake for said oonlinns 
ar an i motor 
dependently of. the said’ means to apply power 
to one of eaid drums. 
18,143 of 1904.—C. W. Howr: Hoisting Ap- 
paoratus. 


A hoisting @ _ consisting in the com- 
bination of an 6, sear, two —_ 
mounted on: axes. inde nt of the eq in 
ing. gear, loosely mounted baffle gears 
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engagement with said equalising gear, trans- 
mitting gearing between the baffle gears and 
said drums respectively, and means to apply 
power to the equalising gear. 


18,278 of 1904.—B. E. Bronren: Method of and 
Apparatus for Drying Bricks and other 
articles. 

A dryer, consisting in the combination, a hot- 
air flue having a top i ges means to sup- 
port a row of brick stacks along said opening, 
and a fabric hood or covering along said row 
of brick stacks, said covering formed in sec- 
tions, each section comprising a top frame- 
work, the fabric extending over the framework 
and having depending curtains. 


19,802 of 1904.—E. R. Parmer: Automatic 
Flushing Siphons. 

An automatic flushing siphon wherein by giv- 
ing the connecting bend of the discharge limb 
and seal a rising gradient or curve from ap- 
proximately where it leaves the vertical por- 
tion of the seal, the foot of the air column 
when on the horizontal plane which jt reaches 
just before escaping through the seal, is 
caused to extend beneath practically the whole 
length of such bend to close to the commence- 
ment of the vertical rise of the seal, and is 
increased in area. 


20,172 of 1904.—M. D. Herericn: 
closet Bowls. 

This consists in constructing a closet bowl with 
a trap seal whose passage or outlet is of 
uniform area throughout, a main supply pas- 
sage leading to the trap seal on the opposite 
side thereof from its outlet or discharge, said 
main supply passage being of uniform area 
in cross section to the water line of the trap 
seal, and gradually diminishing in area from 
said water line to its communication with said 
seal, and having a hollow.rim and a passage 
inclining upwardly from the main supply 
passage to and opening into the said hollow 
rim, 


22.726 of 1903.—C. E. Livesay: Means or Ap- 
paratugs for Admitting Water from Rivers 
and other Waterways into Hydraulic Works. 

A dock connected to a river through an 
entrance lock, the means for admitting water 
to the dock ag the river rises consisting of 
paddle wheels, or other suitable positively- 
operated devices that draw water from the 
river and deliver it into the dock to prevent 
flow through the entrance lock, whereby the 
channels conveying the water can be fitted 
with appliances to prevent or impede the 
ingress Of the greater portion of gilt. 


26,655 of 1903.—C. H. Rosorrom: Apparatus 
for Making Artificial Stone Blocks. 

A hinged or pivoted platform vibrated by re- 

volving cam wheels, and supported by eccen- 

tric means, whereby the amount of vibration 

may be regulated. 


27,128 of 1903.—J. Taytor: Ventilating Build- 

ings, Vessels, and other Confined Places. 
\ method of and apparatus for ventilating 
buildings, vessels, and other confined places, 
consisting principally in combining with a 
main horizontal feed pipe connected with a 
revolving fan, or the like, of horizontal arms 
extending therefrom, and having pendant 
pipes at their extremities, the lower, ends of 
such pipes being closed by means of a cap or 
dise of larger diameter than the said pipes, 
and the latter being perforated with emall 
holes above such caps or discs. 


27,479 of 1903..-A. Brown and H. G. CLarKe: 
Apparatus for Drying, Heating, Coating, 
and Mixing Granite, Slag, Stone, or other 
Materials with Tar, or the like. 

According to this invention the body of the 

apparatus may be constituted of a fixed cylin- 

drical chamber set in an inclined position, on 

the underside of the lower end of which is a 

furnace-box. Above this chamber is a tank 

made preferably in the form of a saddle to fit 
on or form part of the wall of the chamber. 

The tank which is for holding and heating the 

tar or the like material, is preferably situated 

above the fire-box, and is made of any re- 

quired capacity; it may also be divided by a 

partition into two compartments. 


28.716 of 1903—H. L. Doviton and W. 
Dennison: Making Moulds for Casting 
Baths, Cisterns, and similar articles, ; 

This invention relates to moulds for casting 

baths, cisterns, and similar articles. Hitherto, 

in moulding a bath, a loose pattern has been 
employed, the procedure being to place the 
pattern on a flat ramming-up , the 
pattern being inverted. A box is then placed 
over the pattern, sand placed therein, and 
rammed upon the pattern, the box part and 
pattern bei then turned over, and’ any 
box part placed’ on the top, the sand 
being filled into the hollow of the pattern 


Water- 





and forming the core for the bath. When the 


core is formed the two box parts are turned 
over again, one of the box parts being lifted away 
from the other, the pattern withdrawn, and 
the box placed together again ready for 
casting. 


488 of 1904-—L. W. Crosta: A Joint for 
Sanitary Tubes, Conduits and the like. 
This consists in the combination with an 
ordinary earthenware or similar pipe socket of 
a joint ring, the inside of which is so formed 
ag to provide two bearings for the spigot end 
of the inserted pipe to rest upon for forming 

a true invert. 


5,561 of 1904.—T. Macuaraceck: Scaffolding. 
A ecaffolding frame, for use in working on 
house fronts, with sockets let into the wall of 
the building for fixing the frame supports, the 
‘istinguishing feature being that rods are 
employed as frame supports, the free ends of 
which are connected together either direct!y 
or with the aid of couplings through the 
medium of rodg adjustable by meang of ten- 
sion fastening devices, the rods being thus 
crosswise strutted one with the other, and 
suspended againgt the wall of the house. 


19,055 of 1904.—O. Mess: Floor, Wall, Ceiling, 
and other Coverings. 

A floor or wall covering, consisting of a foun- 
dation of suitable material, a superposed layer 
of an oi] containing cement composition, and 
a surface layer of wooden blocks united to 
the intermediate layer and to each other by 
a suitable wood cement. 


19,671 of 1904—W. L. Catpweitn: Paving 
Lights, and the like. 

A paving light glass of arch form, constructed 
with a tread portion, locking tongues or 
shoulders spaced from the tread portion, a 
supporting base portion, and a plurality of 
prism portions projecting beneath the tread 
portion, the reflecting faces of the prism 
portions extending at different angles with 
relation to the tread surface. 


20,018 of 1904.—T. W. Ruprey, J. Tarr, and 
J. D. Wittramson: Slag or Scorie Bricks 
or Blocks, and the Method of and Apparatus 
for Manufacturing the same. 

A mould for casting slag bricks, consisting of 

two parfs hinged together, one of the parte 

being slotted to receive the hinge pin so that 
lateral as well as radial movement of the part 
and pin relatively to each other is possible. 


20.245 of 1904.—A. Jacques and H. Jacqugs: 
Waterproof Inlaid Floors. 

Waterproof inlaid floors, characterised by in- 
dividuaily-formed panels or slabs, each one con- 
sisting of several plank sections arranged 
lengthwise side by side provided on their 
underside with dovetailed grooves, and con- 
nected by means of transverse planks having 
dovetailed projections fitted into said grooves, 
the underside of each slab being coated with 
a thin layer of waterproof material, upon 
which is poured subsequently a strong layer 
of concrete, or the like. 


20,250 of 1904.—J. W. Haywarp: Glass Facings 

or Face Plates for Bricks, and the like. 
A glass facing plate for bricks, provided with 
a rib of uniform thickness lengthwise on its 
back near each edge, and said ribs inclined 
laterally and terminating back from the end 
of the facing, thug leaving a narrow-ribbed 
portion at each end of the brick. 


20,257 of 1904.—V. Lion: Parquetry. 

A member or element for parquetry, chara.- 
terised by the connexion of the plates by 
means of screws upon dovetail cross-pieces, 
and by flat iron bars arranged diagonally 
relatively to the plates, upon the cross-pieces 
connecting them. 


20,261 of 1904.—W. C. Harper and C. W: 
Anprews: A Metal Sheet Piling. 
This invention hag for its object to provide 
beam piling sections in which the interlocking 
features necessary in holding the sections 
loosely together when assembled in a wall 
structure, is made an integral part of the 
piling sections which are duplicates of each 
other, and dispense with the use of a separate 
locking means mechanically secured to the 


beams. 
oe —— 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
November 3.—By MADDISON, MILEs, & 
MADDISON (at Bungay). 
Ditchingham, Norfolk.—A freehold holding, 


Sa. 8 v. BBP, f. cc cescccccscccsevecsce £300 
A freehold house, y.r. 9. .........+-. ae 200 
Blacksmith’s and’ wheelwright’s shop and 

remises, y.r. 15d. 108. ......-eeees cece 280 
A meld eottogn, 7.8 106 sige ees fax 250 
Two enclosures of land, 6 a. 27.13 pi... 150 





November 7.—By FritH, GARLAND, & Co. 
Finsbury Park.—135, Lothair-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 
Oy. GE Gis GR. Gis dss cowsccecateces 
Harringay.—68, Cavendish-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., 
Oe Oe. WR, Gis GI ais okie cc cea ntce 


By LEstiz, Marsu, & Co. 
South Kensington.—2a, Providence-ter., u.t. 
GB) Fok, GR Th, Fe OHS cc cccoccccrvece 


By Norman & Son (at Stratford). 

Forest Gate.—60, 71, and 73, Tower Hamlets- 
oe a eee 

35 and 37, Stracey-rd., u.t. 61} yrs., g.r. 
is Gig. Wel AOE Dili ccwiccccscccicese 
Stratford.—38, Victoria-st: (s.), u.t. 62 yrs., 
@F. Sh. 10s, w.Fs BBL UGB. occ cc cewc cscs 
Tottenham.—58 to 70 (even), Templeton- 


rd., wt. 712 yrs., gt 242. 108., w.r. 


TBE. Bei nian svbiadasoccsvncuteeesee 


November 8.—By ALLAN Boors. 
Holloway.—4, Beacon-hiil, u.t. 37§ yrs., g.r. 
es Ts cuenta co'evinn Weew'ess¥coséde 
21, Beacon-hill, u.t. 37} yrs., g.r. 8l. 8s., 
OE, GO Notes cers ddd daindeddiioceeen: 
32, 36, and 38, Hungerford-rd., u.t. 42} 
FU, GFe Ws, VE BAG: cvcvcvcwccccsces 
oS cieponees , ut. 4P yrs., g.r. 7l., y.r. 
8, Dalmeny-av., u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 41, 12s. 6d., 
OBe OO fh oiicees cevextdewecewwoadecees 
a * spe. Sioce u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 8i., y-r. 
By A. G. Bonsor. 
Teddington, Middlesex.—1 to 12, Victoria-ter., 
er eee 
Hampton Wick, Middlesex.—School-rd., “‘ The 
Assembly Rooms,” also “‘ The Cottage,” 
u.t. 82 yes. gf. 7h. 10s, Po ..cccscccces 
—a “ Mayfield,” u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 94., 
Chi Tile Cav ove dove dsvceveetecseececbas 
Kingston Hill, Surrey.—Upper-pk.-rd., “ Tor- 
Fingtoa,” £.,:O.8 BO. -ccccccccccccccces 
By 8. B. CLark & Son. 
Cavendish-square:—55 and 56, Welbeck-st., 
u.t. 70} yrs., g.r. 684., y.r. 6002. 
By Mitaiar, Son, & Co. 
Bayswater.—4, Chepstow-pl., u.t. 39 yrs., gr. 
Wits Dh do vnc ce cues pondsaccrciondeses 
By RoGers, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. ~ 
Chelsea.—Hasker-st., f.g. rents 10/., reversion 
Sh BO Plies onde cs op 0c ns en sees cade cece 
Hasker-st., f.g.r. 4. 5s., reversion in 46 yrs. 
Ovington-st., peppercorn g.r., reversion in 
40 yrs. 


sees eeee 


TOP eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


By Stocker. & ROBERTS. 
Bermondsey.—5 to 9, Anthony-st., u.t. 37 yrs., 
g-. 270., wor. LOO Zs. 2. cece necececess 
Rotherhithe.—14 to 20, Barkworth-rd., ut. 
72 yrs., g.f 204., e.F. 185d 45. ......+--- 
Lambeth.—43 and 44, Lower Marsh (s.), u.t. 
6 yrs., g.r. 401., y.r. 732. 68. Bd... 12-00 oe 
By Watton & LEE. 
Sandy, Beds.—*‘ Sandye-pl.,” and 35 acres, 


Tere Pere eee eee ee eee eee eee 


eee ween eee eeeeeeere 


166 a. Or. 20 p., £ 

By DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & CO. 
Spitalfields.—55, 57, and 59; Hanabury-st. 
(warehouses), area 5,280 ft., u.t. 79} yrs., 
g-r. 311., y.r. 3500. 
61, Hanbury-st., and 28 and 30, Pelham-st. 
(warehouses), area 4,200 ft., u.t. 644 ym., 


ree eee eee ee ee 


Terr errr eee eee eee ee eee 


reversion in 7 yfS. ........-. Sete eeeees 
Wellington-st.,.‘‘ The Cricketers ” p.h., f.g.¥. 
106/., reversion in 81 yrs. ........+++++- 
Shaftesbury-avenue.—Nos. 87 and 89 (s.), f., 
YeBe BER 6 a cc cceccncoccceceesce=-s at 
Finsbury Park —Blackstock-rd., f.g.r. 182. 2s., 
reversion in 53 yrs... ......-+0e+eeeeess 
Battersea.—Ashton Buildings, f.g. rents 60/., 
reversion in 81} yrs. .......+-+-+-+s-5 
Rainham, Essex.—Rose Cottages, f.g.r. 10U., 
reversion im 44 VIS. .....--5-+e0es- eee 
Main road, freehold marshland with build- 
ings thereon, 13 a. 2 r. 13 p., y-r. 30. .. 
Limehouse. —Nightingale-la., f.g.r. 15., rever- 
sion in 57} yrs. ...-. pare tsteescecesecs 
Stoke Newington.—Matthias-rd., f.g.r. 25/., 
reversion in 71} YTS. ....--e+-seeeeeees 
17, 19, and 21, Wellington-rd., also a pilot 
of land, u.t. 6 yrs., g.t., &c., 32/., y.r. 
ROPRSIE. oc cons cows cretyecesewccesses 
Shepherd’s Bush.—2, 4, 8, to 18 (even), Con- 
ingham-rd., u.t. 57§ yrs., g.t. 56/., w.r. 
3272. 12s. 
106, Gayford-rd., u.t. 765 yrs., g.t. 6/. 10s., 


os Seah ee err 
87. be ay u.t. 76} yrs., g.r. 5i. 5s., 
WR BI AGG. 002 cevscceve Kebbveskvegs's 
Highgate.—2, Norman-villas, ut. 41% yrt., 
g@.F. 3l., WT. BIL, 4... e eee eee e ee eees 
Fulham.—31, 33, 37, to 51 (odd), Strode-rd., 
u.t. 71 yrs, gr. 582.. w.r. 3042 4e....... 
Walthamstow.—21 to 27 (odd), Storey-rd., 
u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 16., wa. 932. 128. ...... 
November 10.—By J. G. DEAN & Co. 
Tooting.—130 to 136 (even), Himley-rd., f., 
Wale 19GB GB. co cccccccccccccceccccesoses 
By Duncan & KIMPTON. 
Finsbury.—69 & 71, Clifton-st. (warehouse, 
stabling, &c.), u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 122. 16s., 
O. FB cccbee daweedes cecdeeesicdons 
By MontaGu Hotes & Sons. 
Greenwich —44 and 46, Bridge-st., u.t. 55} 
yrs., QF. 5d, WT. G7h. 4B... eee eee ees 
Bow.—6 and 7, Cantrell-rd., u.t. 59} yrs., g.r. 
This We. TOMER on enc cccvcccesseccccs 
47, Lichfield-rd., u.t. 39 yrs.; g.r. 32. 10s.; 
ee BOB ga en cacti cesccwesccqusssecses 
Victoria Park.—91, Approach-rd., u.t. 49 yrs., 
1 They Gee 408. oe eer eecene vers onseee 
sof Wick-rd., wt. 49 yrs., g.t. 3. 108., w.r. 
WS eccasacchaveccdsccesesepeteans 
Bow.—8 and 9, Cantrell-rd., ut. 602% yrs., gt. 
7h., wot. 70h Ge +s - cccces 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 


£300 
300 


445 
220 
185 


800 


390 
435 
1,295 
440 
340 
480 


2,460 


625 


1,350 
9,600 
670 
340 


380 
350 


340 
980 
130 


8,800 
15,000 


4,000 


3,050 
555 
15,860 
3,000 
4,160 
495 
1,360 
300 
780 
340 
580 


115 


2,220 
255 
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THE BUILDER. 


Noveitane 19, 1964. 








By H. J. Burss & Sons. 
Shepherd's Bush.—Boscombe-rd., i.g.r. 12i., 


u.t. 59} yrs., GF. Dil ...... seer ee ewe ece £240 
Deptford.— Angers-st., i.g.r. 102, 108., Ut, 62} 
WES, GE. DL. oc ce cece eres rere eenseneses 150 


Balham.—Byrne-rd., ig.r. 75, u.t. 7 
Pre ree es 1,300 
Leytonstone.—103 and 131, Cann Hall-rd., f., 
WAT. OSL. 149... ccc ceccesecesneneceess 645 
By T. B. WEsTAcoTtT. 
Hampstead-rd.—69, Stanhope-st., u.t. 16] yrs., 


g.r. 282. 7s., Wor. LOO. 2a... . cee en evens 150 
Camden Town.—40, St. Augustine’s-rd., u.t. 
46 yrs., gt. GL, Or. SOL... cece rene eens 625 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Southwark.—99 and 101, Redcross-st. (ware- 


houses), f., YF. SOOM. ... ce cseceessvece 6,000 
Redcross-st., f.g.r. 7/. 1s., reversion in 7 yrs. 900 
91 and 93, Rederoas-st. (s.), f., w.r. 72. 16a. 880 


Redeross-st., the ‘“‘ Prince of Wales” b.-h. 
and house and shop adjoining, f., y.r. 


OBE. Ob... ks chon seas cnconteateubeneaes 3,250 
1 and 2, Disney-st. (lodging house), f., p., 
With QOOdWill .......cceceeeceernccere 950 
12, Marshalsea-rd. (lodging house), f., p., 
with goodwill 2... .... cere essere nees 2,700 
Camberweil.—76 and 78, Camberwell-rd., £., 
y.F., and @.r. P10, 20... cece eee e ee eens 1,680 
112, 120, and 122, Camberwell-rd. (s.), f., 
ee SS Por $,010 
1224, Camberwell-rd. (factory), f., y.r. 504. 700 
124, Camberwell-rd. (lodging house), f., p., 
with goodwill ........ccee ee ceeewesene 7,100 
126, 130, and 132, Camberwell-rd. (s.), £., 
PS BE. oo ccnsrececuaccepessseumsase 2,550 
88, 40, 42, 46, 48, 56, and 58, Camberwell- 
pe rer 4,210 
89, 91, and 93, Camberwell-gr., with stabling, 
£.. PM WR. cckscians vpicccssxtevigacer 2,200 
95. 97, 99, and 101, Camberwell-gr., f., y.r. 
BORE. cacvcvdecaconccicecesocessanawent 2,750 


November 11.—By BowpitcH & GRANT. 
Addiscombe. — Canning-rd., ‘“ Worcester 
Lodge,” LB .cccccccccccesceeenesecn 1,200 
By P. J. Dixon & Sox. 
Bethnal Green. — 33, Sidney-st., f., w.r. 

OE FOE. wicca vc ennd ncens senensnmennonas 305 
212 and 216, Green-st. (s.), y.r. 702. 10s. .. 985 
262, 262a, and 266, Cambridge-rd. (builder's 

yard, workshops, etc.), u.t. 18 yrs., g.f. 


OE rrr a $75 

264 and 268, Cambridge-rd., u.t. 18 yrs., 
0, OE. Pa ee Be vn andnccan pecaeese 105 

7 to 13 (odd), Wadeson-st., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 
Sa. We Fi OO xk vccaweiwebenes site 145 

9 and 11. Bishop’s-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 241, 
Re Qibica ns sondcéesbnuctseanseekaeeee 605 

74 and 76, Hare-st. (s.), u.t. 8 yrs., g.r. 5i., 
wis OR, ics cvlinsd sncdcnueas susecewens 140 

Hackney.—28 and 28a, North-st., f., w-.r. 
Bis BOS. ceive cceenseclewsbenetn seer 730 
Hornsey Rise.—45, Hanley-rd., f., y.r. 601. .. 725 


Whitecnapel.—17 and 19, Brady-st. (s.), and 1, 


GUND 6 0 00'06 000008 FSCS Oe 6h es SOEs eEeHHeoe 1,350 
By DotMan & PEARCE. 
Chalk Farm.—31, Oppidans-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., 
ok. 2G, Ol. Fie o50cteusessackin shanks 410 
By Epwarp Woop. 
hentish Town.—64, Castle-rd. (s.), u.t. 56 yrs., 


C3: GH. IO, Pee GEe ok v002ctavsecenes 340 
Streatham.—28, Eastwood-st., u.t. 97 yrs., g.r. 

BZ. 20s. wi: WOE WOK 5c 6c vaxcsecvkes cei 200 
Battersea.—5, Knox-rd., f., w.r. 311. 4g. .... 280 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; iLg.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold : ¢. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession , ¢.r. for estimated rental: w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent: 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. . 


a on oo 
MEETINGS. 

FRIpay, NOVEMBER 18. 
Juni r Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel ).— Mr. William H. Lindley, of Frankfort-on- 
Maine, will deliver his Presidential Address, on 

funicipal Engineering on the Continent.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary 


neral Meeting. Mr. A. E. Seaton and Mr. A. Jude 


n — t Tests on the Wrought Steels of Commerce.” 
5S p.m. 





MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 


. . a I ey of British Architects.—(1) M. L. G. 
Mouc! ae nolithic Constructions in Hennebique 
} ° “COI rete,” (2) Mr. W. Dunn on “ Construction 
a : Strength of Reinforeed Concrete.” 8 p.m. 

ondon  Inatitution. — Mrs. E. Burton-Brown on 


ee 8 in the Roman Forum ’’—Iillus- 

| iverp a A chite ctural Society.—Mr. Arnold Mitchell 

Pte: e . udy f Medieval Work.” m. 

' a ne a n of Engineers.—Visit to Dudley 

hg eer ae am to ins vect the Central Station of 

Cee nn eaBordehine Mond Gas Co., and the Nechells 
1 the Birmingham Corporation. Train 


leaves Euston at 9.20 a.m. 


r 
he 
or 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 
Institute of 


Practical Sea inary Engineers, Idd. (Lectures in 

on “ Sewan, wary Science).—-Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.LC., 
Toes ge Misposal,”’ I. 7 p.m. 

i! on “ Distribution of Electrical Energy.” 8 p.m. 

sident, Mr. J. Walton Taylor. 7.80 p.m. 


wits THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 
Luiuders’ 

\nnual Dinner ( rhe . 

7.0). 6.30 ot Whitehall Rooms, Hétel Métropole, 


Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


Faipay, Novemper 25. 

Architectural Association. — Messrs. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite & E. Prioleau Warren on “ Excavations in 
Westminster.” 7.30 p.m. 

SatTurDay, NOVEMBER 26. 

The Sanit Institute (Sessional Meeting to be held 
at the Guildhall , Nottingham).—Discussion, to be opened 
by Dr. P. Boobbyer, on “ Present-day Aspect of Con- 
servancy Systems.”” 11 am. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. C. (MS. and diagrams received). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news Neen 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can taken anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 
BBICKS, &c. 
£8. 4 





Hard Stocks. ..... . 114  O per 1000 alongside, in river, 
Bough Stocks and 

Grizzles osscceees 113 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks ... 212 0 ” ” ” 
Shi pers 210 0 ” ” ” 
Flettons ........... 1 8 0 se at railway depét. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 114 0 a o °° 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 ” ” ” 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire... 4 4 0 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose...... 410 0 ” ” 


Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks...... 48 0 ” ” ” 
Giazep Bricks. 

Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 


Stretchers ...... 18 0 0 ” ” ” 
IR i cckasnat 12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Filats.. eeneus 17 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 ” ” ” 
One Side and two 

Ends eoercccecoooore 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 

one End ......... 200 «0 ” ” ” 
Splays, Cham- 

ferred, uints 20 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers, and Header 12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Fiats......... 40 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 pe 9 °° 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 o ” ” 
ba — and two 

ED sitesasvaiecese 15 0 0 
Two — and e ” ™ 
one End ......... 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 °° ” ” 
Second Quality 
hite and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed ......000.+. 200 less than best. 
s. d, 
Thames and Pit Sand........ . 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast.................. 6 0 ” ” 
Best Portland Cement ...... 20 0 per ton, - 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 4 0 - 9 
Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime.............+, 12s. 0d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 





I 
uion of Cwul Engineers.—Mr. J. ¥. Cleverton | 


" Archiectural Association.—Address by the 


Benevolent Institution, — Fifty - seventh | 


STONE. 
| Batu Srowe—delivered on road wag- s, d. 
gons, Paddington Depét _........ . 1 64 per ft, cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggous, 
Nine Elms Depdt .......... arenneenine 1 8 wo ” 


j 

| 

| Porttayp Stone (20 ft. average)— 

| Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

j wagons, page Se depét, Nine 

Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf,., 2 1 oe pee 
White Basebed, delivered on road 

i waggons, Paddi n Nine 

| Elms depét, or lico ee, rae 








STONE (continued), 
8. d. 
Ancaster in blocks....., 1 Ui per ft. cube,deld.rly.depst, 


Beer »” senses i 
Gooenaheit OP : ” ie we 
ley Dale in i ‘a 
Red Corsehill € 25 a je 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 Me 
Red Mansfield __,, 24 ei cm 
Yors Srowe—Robdin Hood Quality, 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 et 
6 in, sawn two sides 26 
St tt 
er . super. 3 ft, b 
Cm 
ditto, ditto .......00.-+. 286 i 
3 in. sawn two sides = 
slabs {random sizes) 0 114 - 
Zin, to 24 in, sawn one Mi 
side bs (random 
BIZES) — sereeeerere ernscetees 0 7 P- me 
ld in. to2 in, ditto, ditto 0 6 ee a 
Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, ‘ 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
pase way Ag ae 8 
er . super.) 2 ft.super, ,, 
6 in. rubbed two Biss wae — 
GHURG © cocierssacttccteien 0 @ ~ s 
8 in, gawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 


% in. self-faced random e 
Hopton Wood (iiard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft” cute, 
old, rly. depét. 
- o » 6 in, sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
: ‘ ald. rly. dopst. 
” ” » Sin. do, 1 24 ” ” 
SLATES. 
in. in. 8: a: 4 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13) 2 «6 per L000 of 1200atr. d. 
2@xi2 4, we OTE Ce ” 
20 x 10 first quality ,, 13 00 4, 4 
2x 12 4 ” ” 13 15 0 ” ” 
16x 8 ,, ” ” 5 0 ” ” 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoc ........12 12 6 4, ” 
16 x 8 ” ” 6 12 6 ” ” 
20 x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. 15 17 6 ” ” 
20 =x 12 ” ” 18 7 6 ” ” 
18 x 10 aes we ae ee eae si 
16x 8 ” ” 1 5 0 ” ” 
20 x 10 permanent green 11 12 6 jan re 
18 x 10 ” ” 912 6 ° ” 
16 x 8 ” ” 6 12 6 ” ” 
TLLES. 


8. d, 
Best plain red roofing tiles . 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depét. 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. pi ai 
Best Brosely tiles.............+ 50 
Do. Ornamental tiles 6 - 
Hip and Valley tiles .. 4 Operdoz, » » 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) ° 6per 1000 » » 











Do. Ornamental do ., Qo » eee 
Hip tiles ......... sciepaatees .. 4 Oper doz. on isn 
Valley CERES ccerninesscssecocscossee 3 0 ~ ~ me 
Best Red orMottled Stafford - 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9per 1000 ww» 
Do. Ornamental do M6 lng » 
Hip tiles ........... swe 4 1 per doz, os » 
Vall CDOS. sccerscesesisecens $38 a a owe 


Be 
Best ‘Rosemary’ brand 





plain tiles...........:sere 48 0 per 1000 ee 
Best Ornamental tiles ...... 00 »w» »”  » 
Hip tiles ..... 4 Operdoz. » » 
Valley tiles 3 8 * ~ 98 
Best ‘“Hartshill’’ brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1000 ngs 
Do. orensed oseee eceseeeene eeereceee 47 6 ” ” ” 
Do. mental do ....... vere OO 0 ” ” 
Hip tiles ........ aenapesianste . 4 Operdoz » wm» 
Vv ey THIOE scerecese eoneesee age 6 ” ” »” 
woop. At per standard. 
Deals : best Sin, by 1] in, and 4in. & 6. d, 2s. 4, 
by 9 in. and 11 in ..... sdiopeiapicen: ae 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by 4........+ Baa a iy 1510 @ 


Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3in. by7 me 8 - 7 . ct Oe 
Battens : best 24 by 6 an y 6.. in hasin, 


0 
0 
0 1210 0 
0 
1 0 0 less thn best 
0 
0 
0 






Deals : seconds ..,..+.« ecasvoee os 
Battens : seconds .......0--+ sseseseseee 10 an ta 
2in. by 4in. and 2 in, by 6 in... 9 0 9 10 
2 in. by 44 in. and Zin. by 5in..., 8 10 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 a ond 13 in, By Zim. vvorcsssoee O10 O more than 


battens. 


eeteeereeeee 0 0 LJ 
j in. eeccceserccersenesecoseoses At per foal of 50 ft. 
Fir timber : best middling Danzig 


ificati 00 500 
oc Mend prene: ene ty i ae oe 
Small timber Gin. toidin) .. 312 6 $15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ...+« 3 0 0 : ts 
Swedish balks  .....c.cs<cssessereeenes 215 0 ou 0 

Pitch-pine timber (30 it. average) 3 5 0 
Jorxers’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, ee 
3 in. by 11 in IS ELEN 0 2 0 
Si i Os creer at 2 2 ee 6 
Bations, 34 in. and Sin. by 7 in. 700. 181 
~s ’ “him, isto «600 
gin. by9in. 1710 0 = 19 0 0 
Pattens, Shin.and Sin, by7in. 1310 0 14 10 
Third yellow denla, Sin. by UU ism e ie 10 0 
and Bit i agin tyTine 19 0 12 10 0 
3 in, FA i ner es By 0 
Do, ay 9 oeore eetecerecee® 13 10 0 Lb 0 0 








JOINERS 
Petersh 
in. 

Do. 
Bat 
Third 
llix 
Do. 
Bat 
White § 
First 


Selec’ 


Dry Wi 
as i 
Teak, p 
Americ 
per ft 
Prepare 
Lin. | 
sho 
Lin. | 
ma 

ld in. 
ma’ 

1 in. 
sho 

1 in. 


1} in. 
ma’ 


and 
lin, | 


1 in. | 


Rolled 
sectic 
Compo 
sectic 
Angles, 
nary | 
Fliteh - 
Cast BL 
chior 
terns 


Inox— 
Comr 
Staffc 

me 
Staff 
Mild 
Hoog 


Sheet I 
Ordin 

sD 
Sheet 1 
Ordiz 

3 ft 
Ordir 


2. 
Sheet 1 
Ordit 


7 
Galvan 
Ordin 


" 

* 

Best So 
to: 
Best So 


. ” ’ 
Cut nai 


Lrap— 
Pipe 
Soil } 


Com 
a1s6—4 
Vieil 
Siles 
Copprt 
Stros 
Fe 
(y' 
Baasen 
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WOOD (continued), 
Jorxners’ Woop (continued) — 
Petersburg : second yellow deals, 


Sin. TE Gia ccconeacense 
Do. 3 in, by 9 in.. 


ellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 ime ..ssccceeee dihbeenbbouvasesesessoes 13 10 
Do, 8 in, by 9 itr..ccscc.ssoeeseses 
Battens.......+++0+++ pitibasebvedionn 


First white deals, 


At per standard. 


Preeti ieee er) 


Battens . 
Second white a by llin, 18 


0 
ORR cecas scottasccesccsens AO 10 
thick extra ............ 010 
First, regular sizes = 


eocooceooeo ooo ooo 


Seconds, regular s1Z@S,...........+ - 0 
Yellow Pine oddments 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 


Large, per ft, CUDE ...06....eee0e 


coo Ook 
© Aaa © 


{MOI icccases Jidichieniitatebertqnctoneee 


ISB CHM mocooocscocsos ooSo sco 


oo 
2 


basco, per ft. super. as inch ... 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 


Dry Waluut, American, per ft.s 


coco Kw SCS CSO ONRNM KwOoOCoSo 





oo of 2S 


per ft, CUDE....ccccecerrreenenerrereees 
Prepared Flooring— 

lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


h 
ld in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 


Prrrerrerttreri iit tt i tr trt) 
Porrererrrrrerrir it titttirt 


OE cclsecisaxeveubisveeate A ee 

1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
i in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 


GQoeoo oc @2ocd6d6- So @ 
AAce 2 S&S @2& & S&S @& 


jin, by 7 in. white do. 
6 in. at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c, 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
“Girders, ordinary 


Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 


o oo: 


on 





Cast Iron Columns and Stan- 
chions including ordinary pat- 
CATDB cocccsccccovercessves coveocenssececs 


Per ton, in rire 


Staffordshire Crow 
merchant quality........- 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars 
Mild Steel Bars,.........00seersee 
Hoop Iron, basis price ....... 


” ” vaul 
(*And upwards, acco 
Sheet Iron, B k—- 
Ordinary sizes to 20 


lo&l 


rding to size and gauge.) 


« » 268 3 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quali 


Ordinary sizes—6 ft, by 2 ft. to 


Ordinary sizes to 22 g.and 24g. 
26 


Sheet ‘fron, Galvani 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 


” ’ g. 
Galvanised Corrugated 8 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 


” ’ 26 g. 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. and thicker ll 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 24g. : 


Cut ‘hails, 3 in, to 6 in... ‘ 
(Under 3 in., usual 


a” 
cooo ooo ooo 


oll 


Lrap—Sheet, English, 3Ib. and up 





— 
aoe 
we 
bo be 
Pitt 


Vieille Montagne ......+.000t0R 


ooo 
i 


— 


ocooroco oco Vo 











o oo 


cage g SF 





—e 


a Copper nails ......cse0se00 


Strong Whines cccswsasies 
Thi 


ooc oo coco 
~ 





cocooo coo SB 





ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 











Si ls TIE sctutaictintepitinincces 23d. ft. delivered, 
00 CEI ss. crececccnseese 3x — - 
21 OZ. thirds soeesccescoccosces «eo 3 i, ” ” 
me : , ~ 
26 oz. thirds 45a. 0 pa 
» fourths Sia. * via 
83 Os. thirds .....cccccccccseee ae _ os me 
VT . aan aa Sar << 
Fluted Sheet, 15 0z.......... ei ee a 
o fae a ” ” 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate ...... , « 
} ” ” 90 seeve ° a. oo os 
” Ld Se . 24d, ” ” 
OILS, &, 2s. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ............... pergallon 0 1 5 
” ” ”» in BO ckcsabices . ” 016 
aa ae 66 SM GRUMAG, .0..cccecccese 2 @ i 9 
Boiled ,, <a pas O23 7 
de am » in DON dadbiaisontes pe 018 
Bs ” ge WR GEUING,..0.cccccseccee - 0110 
Turpentine, in barrels .................. “ 03 4 
- ae “a 03 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 19 5 0 
(Ne OS SS eae 1815 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 6 
ES PEAS 0 
VAEBNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
2 s. 4. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ..............cccssseccrsseee . 08 0 
1 Rae 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ........ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
LCT onbeniiaastailidul 0oM4 0 
Fine Biastic Carriage. ..........0....ccccccocccescvces 012 6 







Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .................. 
I IID | Sov sacecciensuassbistdinannenipsebenst 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .................cc000 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ........... 1 4-6 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish .. 018 0 
RON CIUUEE SRMIOE a oscccstincosciscencssncscsdececes 140 
RIN UIE HNIIONE cn evivtonasssccescansiléseamiesboas 012 0 
Beat Japan Gold Size ..........ccccccscssssesesevees 010 6 
BE I So asc sccrsnanvodecesnsneseuseetenes 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...............ccccercoreee 09 0 
IIE TINIE Geis isinadved ct onssncidiocsiuacebenscone 08 6 
NE IEE cs cceciesaninsh xi danacnvnadensveitemibohends 016 0 
III ida os ical bg sbdgdpenatbinaieasaamiacole 010 0 
French and Brush Polish .............. ....ccccceee 010 6 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part the United Kingdom 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (62 numbers) PREPAID. To all 
parte of Europe, America, Australia, New d, India, China, 
Ceylon, &c., %s. per annum. Remittances ey to J 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Pub 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBUBBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s, 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “‘The Builder’ by Friday Morning’s Poses. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [{N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building-owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted, unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which 
the lowest Tender is under 100/., unless in some excep- 
tional cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ARDEE (Ireland).—For alterations at the Work- 
house, for the Guardians. Mr. L. Turley, C.E., archi- 
tect, 17, Laurence-street, Drogheda :— 

Collins Bros. 
P. J. Caffrey, James-street, Drogheda*.. 


Tere eee eee eee ee 





ASHBORNE.—For a 12-inch borehole at water- 
works for a depth of 100ft., for the Urban District 
Council :— 

A. C. Potter & Co., Lant-street, Borough, 


poe SS errr rs seeeeee £210 
ASHWICKE (near Chippenham).—For new drainage 
scheme. Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E., engineer, 


Cariton-chambers, Bristol, and Victoria-street, West- 
inster, 5.W. :— 
35 (Accepted 


on a 
Chancellor & Sons, Bath .......... - tate 


of prices. 





BRIDGE (near Canterbury).—For alterations to the 
kitchen, boiler house, and laundry at the Workhouse, 
for the Guardians of Bridge Union. Mr. A. Bromley, 
architect, Radnor-chambers, Folkestone :— 


G & Co... £377 0 O| I. W. Wood- 
AD. Brewster 33915 0 hall & Son £307 15 90 
Sturry Build- W. J. Adcock 297 7 11 
Co..... 33113 8 * = } may 4 296 0 0 

ith & | G@. Castle 

8 ae cane $27 17 4 DOR ccua es 200 0 0 
C. J. Howland 324 5 8| S. Browning.. 274 0 0 

C. Mount 317 9 4| W. Baker & 
Hayward | ™ S. Ba os F 273 19 0 

315 3 4) C.G.Townsend, 
— Weelt i <2 £65 0 0 


GWATER.—For new sewer and branch drains 
oe in Provident-place, for the Town Council. 
Mr. F. Parr, Borough Surveyor. Quantities by Borough 


penverer: £125 East -side 
Glend Battesescsvccccccccceceseoeee $ ERS WENO 
109 East-side 
T. Stockham .....-esererereeeecs | 109 West-side 
98 East-side 
W. Haysham ......++ssse+eeeeeeee*) 108 West-side 
92 East-side 
&. Palmer .cccccceveressecsesrrsce 91 Wesb-cise 
&2 t-side 
C. Bryer, Friam-street, Bridgwater* .. { 90 West-side 





BRISTOL.—For reconstructing the sanitary arrange- 
ments and other work at Cotham, Bristol, for Mr. R. 
Neilson. Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, C.E.," engineer and 
surveyor, Cariton-chambers, Bristol, and 2, Victoria- 
mansions, Westminster, 8.W. :— 

.. £460! W. G. Mithell & Co., 
$30; Bristol*.......0.. £296 


BUSHEY (Herts).—For constructing a ‘small con- 
tinuous filter at the disposal works in Hamper Mill-lane, 
for the Watford Rural District Council. Mr. E. Lailey, 
engineer, 9, Market-street, Watford :— 

G. R. Mann .. £423 13 0] Bracey & Clark £399 0 0 
Clark Bros. .. 
F. P. Bliss .. 
G. Pilkin .... 


L. Thomas & Sons 
Perkins & Sons . 


410 7 11 . 


CHEW MAGNA.—For repairing, etc., church, for the 
pea for the Cleaning and Repairing the Parish 
urch :— 


E. Cobston ...... £152 10[C. A. Williams & 

E. T. Hathaway 115 0 Sons, Bishops- 

F. A. BR. Wood- ton, Bristol* .. £97 0 
WOE. waxanwace 172 


CORK.—For rebuilding the engine and pump ho 
and building additions, etc., to boiler house at Ae 
station, Lee-road, for the Town Council. Mr. J. PF 
Delany, City Engineer. Quantities by Engineer -— 

M. Barry, 3, Camden-quay, Cork*.. £2,988 2 2 





COULSDON (Surrey).—For forming new ro 
Smithambottom-lane :— = — « 
G. 8. Faulkner £1,413 14 6} S. Kavanagh « 
F. Fowles 1300 06 0| Co. 


Os ope 948 00 
C. Castle &Co. 1,220 0 0/ G. Bell........ 929 00 
J. Jackson .. 1,188 00) Fry Bros. .. 875 00 
F. Thacker... 1,167 OO} K. B. Y ewen, 
W. Neave & Croydon* .. &75 00 
i Oe 115t 0 0/|T. Free & Sona 860 00 
H. Williams.. 1,150 00/C. W. Killing- 
Sa 1,987 00; back &Co... 857 00 
T. Adams . 996 00) F. White...... S31 54 
J.C. Trueman 995 0 0/] W. Hall ...... 788 140 


COWPEN.—For making Princess Louise-road, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. R. Grieves, Surveyor 
Cowpen :— Se 


G. E. Simpson £369 7 3]J. Robson .... £327 10 3 

Henderson & McLaren & Co., 
Armstrong .. 359 00 Christon 

J. Shannon 328 19 2 Bank* 311 43 


CROFTON.—For prving channels at Crofton, for the 
Cowpen Urban District Council. Mr. R. Grieves 
Surveyor to Council, Cowpen :— ’ 


s. d. 
McLaren & Co., Christon Bank 5 9 persq. yard. 


EASTLEIGH (Hants).—For alterations and additions 
to Drill Hall Desborough-road. Messrs. Lemon & 
Blizard, architects, Lansdowne House Castle-lane 
Southampton :— : . 


W. White- W. Jupe.. £1,57 8 7 
head .... £2,092 18 0} H. J. Hood 1,576 17 5 
J. Treherne 2,022 14 10/T. H. Stiles 1,549 0 0 
G. Pierce 1,872 19 3/\ Jenkins «& 
Bagshaw & Sons .... 1,520 0 0 
sons .... 1,668 9 9/T. J. Jukes 1,500 0 0 
Rashley & Wort & Way 1.495 0 0 
Sons -. 1,58 0 O/J. Nichol, 
H. Stevens & Southamp- 
Cesiipss ee OS eon... £4686 6 6 
fArchitecta’ ........ . £1,600.) 





FISHPONDS (Bristol).—For builder’s work at new 
works, for the Avonside Engine Company :— 
J. James, 166, Stapleton-rd., Bristol .. £1,548 


GREAT BERKHAMSTED.—For erecting new school 
for girlsin Prince Edward-street, for the Managers of 
the Maintained Schools. Messrs. C. H. and N. A. Rew 
architects, 185, High-street, Great Berkhamsted. 
Quantities by architects :-— 


J. & M. Patrick £3,899 0) W. & D. Wilkins £2,395 0 
& 


D. Osbourn J. Honour& Son 2,347 0 
- nc akeeee 2.850 0 A. Timberlake 2,325 0 
G. W. Johnson 2.77410 R. L. Tonge & 
ie WD wa cw en 2,717 0 See per 2,307 0 
Nash, Young, & G. & J. Water- 
Horne ...... 2,700 0 Mi anscwsas 2,250 0 
Orchard & Son 2;694 0 8. Hipwell&Co. 2.200 0 
R. Jones & Son 2,665 0 W.Payne...... 2,195 0O 
D. Parkins .... 2,598 0} J. Ward & Son 2130 10 
G. H. Gibson .. 2,520 0 H.&J. Matthews, 
A. W. Nash.... 2.481 0 Berkhamsted® 2128 0 
Ze SOURS 6c. ne 2,397 O | W. Judge...... 1,950 0 


[Architects’ estimate, £2,250.]} 





GRIMSBY.—For extension of Corporation water- 
mains (Contract No. 2). Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, 
A M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor:— — 

H. Mason.... £920 1 8j;Hewins &€ 
88417 0 Goodhand.. 


: £594 17 0 
T. C. Starkey 856 4 1/ Grimsby Water- 


W. Burkitt .. 693 010] works Co., 

Medforth .... 689 12 6/| Grimsby* .. 580 0 0 
T. Borrill .... 652 10 4! B. Robinson... 575 18 11 
H. Ashley.... 596 0 0O'J. Sangwin .. 561 6 6 





HOUNSLOW.—For paving works, Hounslow end 
Isleworth, for the Hestonand Isleworth Urban District 
Council. Mr. P. G. Parkman, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Hounslow, W.:— 

Harvey Bros., Westminster £736 8 6 

KENDAL.—For sewerage works, for the Corporation. 

Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Kendal Quantities by Engineer :— 

iy SN oa ar 8k kb 4c'e cadadaie'e £822 12 8 





LONDON —For new banking premises, Mare-street 
Hackney, for the London and South Western Bank, [td. 
Mr. W. Bramham, architect :— 

W. Silk & Son .... £7,925 | Snewin Bros. & Co. £7,182 


H. J. Williams.... 7,487/| E. H. Roome & Co. 7,100 
G. Wales & Co.,Ltd. 7,398|W. Shurmur ¢€ 
C. Dearing & Son 7,376 Sons, Ltd....... 6,948 


Cc. W. Barker 7,350 


TENDERS.— Continued on page 535. 
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he bend! # 7 
Peidiit : 
a , i} ‘ , 
bait COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
i if bj it i | 
Rael i (For some Contracts, dc, still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
> t 7 ¥ | 3 Fy 
; re : 
i #t yi i tel 
bee, 
aun i : i COMPETITIONS. 
th | 
182 i 8 j i = = sn Rites te 
ea ih Natare of Work. By whom Required. | Premiums. | Designs 
ieee: | ae } | be Detivered 
tema se: —— au ——. 
Bote i, setety Seneinininiine ie hausnens | City & County of Bristol Watch Com. Not stated . bb ke che pa 
t iy : a i" é Wesleyan Chapel and School, orarehitt's inne, Leeds | wean . Send names to Rev. N. J. ‘Wiitis, “Richmond- “hiil, "Leeds $4 vanes at “ge 
5 4 j B - SS = = ~ = = ene nae oererececoneseeen neeeate ntevornaneenapennraernerrmaeeeree 
j a <a aaiieeenemnenats SNe 
f , t 
:] 
; eae CONTRACTS. 
A eit ee 4 if 
sé e B82 § iy é ES == as eres | eae SS = 
ts : mae e Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tenders, etc., supplied by ion Bere eed 
ee. eae P i 
EP i ae aa : SE Ree ee ——_—— eat 
ia ta eA EE Se SuPETEERE EEE ago Sc eineeneee! Omanal 
134 Pade ” ie Classroom, Moortown Council School.............. Leeds Education Committee ...... | W. 8. Braithwaite, Architect, Education Offices, Leeds ........ | Nov. 
Hay Bs | 4 : Alterations to Canton Liberal Institute..........5.) wa teense | Secretary, 301, Cowbridge-road, Canton, Cardiff ..... a a 
eal ie A oat DONNOS . «oc ok casaneshcdnarcrenee Gansaceasnieee as Tyne Improvement Commission .. | Engineer to Commissioners, Bewick-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne do, 
teil bite f if ' ' Repairs, etc., at South End Provided School, Elland | Education Com. West Riding ©.C... | J. Vickers-Edwards, County Architect, County Hall, Wake eld Nov. 21 
is i TEESE. b ‘ Public Offices and Depdt, Solihull ...........2.+.- MOMNME CoG osuies esc scseinnds A. E. Currall, Surveyor, The Square, ___ Segreeiteaeaapee do. 
UP tog 700 Tons of Granite Setts..........---+eeee .+- | Tynemouth Corporation .......... J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth .................. do. 
} # 4G # 750 yds. of Channel Blocks ..........++.++ ‘ do. do. do. 
EEE 4 5 Sluice Valve Hydrants, etc. ..........eeeeeees Beckenham U.D.C. ........see00. J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Beckenham ...................eeec- ite = 
q# i Publie ee ION sen ek chasse toagnnes King’s Norton & Northfield U.D.C. | A. Ww. Cross, Engineer, 23, Valentine-road, King’s Heath |°°"": 
: if: Rebuilding Colliers’ Arms Hotel, Nantyffylion...... Rnondda Valley Breweries Co. .... Collier's Arms, Maesteg ............ ccc cccccccccrecs e40e0e0 do. 
ir. 44) Work at Cottage Homes, Bryncoch ............+- Neath Guardians ...........000. D. M. reco ee Architect, Orchard- ~place, MR hata ceavck ikes cs do. 
| eae eiiied WIN. ci sscnncakade saved seearnreya Newport (Mon.) Corporation ...... Besoage Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Newport. Mon... |||. | do. 
¥ t Ta Tramway Rail Bonds .........5.--scesrccccvcees Manchester Tramways Committee *Elroy, Manager, Tramways Dept., 55, eg OO do, 
is qr ee Painting at Workhouse, Brownlow-hill ............ Liverpool Select Vestry .......... Pariah pe ident cl AC EP POEL GIL LS ie NES do, 
eer 4 Additions, Welbeck-road Council School, St. Anthony’s | Neweastle-on-Tyne Education Com. J. W. Thompson, Architect, 63, Grey-sireet, Newcastle-on- ye | do, 
a RN oF: Tenements, Gray-street, Perth ...........+.0-05 Eaee, me QU ise isuceeucevs «+++» A. G. Chalmers, Architect, Perth .,......... Fist GSSS CoO a6 do. 
oa ae Renovations, Repairs, ete.. Haddiscoe Hall, Norfolk | Mr. E. Morse............-00ee00s A. Pells, F.8.1., Architect, Beccles. ..........ccecececscccccece do, 
ahs be | Movable Screen, ete., Infants’ School, Albert-street Bridgwater Education Committee. . Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, High-street, "Bridgwater | do. 
a RRA Wrought Iron Tubes and Fittings .........+-.005. Wilmslow & Alderley Edge Gas Co. W. Severs, Engineer, Gasworks, Wilmslow .................... Nov. 22 
i + : Sewage Works, Haydon Bridge .............000- Penne BLDG. svccccccssiveres J. H. Nicholson, Clerk, Midland Bank-chambers, Hexham peenee do. 
ees Roadworks, Linden-road ...........ccscecscccece Leatherhead U.D.C..........0c00. = Salkield, Surveyor, ‘Council Offices, Leatherhead ............ do. 
8. Electric Lighting : Contract V., Piping .......... Deptford Borough Council ........ Y. H. Medburst & Lioyd, ee 13, Victoria-st., Westminster, 8. Ww. do. 
: Making-up Frederick-street and Cowood-street .... | Swinton U.D.C................... 4 Fowler, Surveyor, Council Offices, ee near Rotherham. . do. 
’ Reconstruction of Two Tenements, Greenside ...... Edinburgh City Council .......... Borou ngineer, City-chambers, Edinburgh ................ do, 
BY 70 lineal vards of 9-in. Sewer at Dinas ............ NORGE WEED oc cccennci sevens W. J. Jones, Engineer, Public Offices, Poukee, Rhondda ....... he do. 
it. Ree Twenty Cottages at Chopwell ........-..eseeeeees Commeth ZrO Do. ow pcccseccvccecs C. BE. Oliver, Architect, Consett .........cccsesces- bheteenng sat do. 
1h ee Twelve Cottages at Leadgate ..........00ceeesees 3 do. do. j do. 
% (Sb Timber for Hall Show ........cescccvecccevccess Yorkshire Agricultural Society .... J. Manghen, Secretary, Blake-street, York .............00se0 do. 
oh ie & 600 yds. of Stoneware Sewer, etc. ........-.-+0e0- Colwall Parochial Committee .... .. T. G. Caink, Engineer, 95, High-street. Worcester __.. .7 do. 
a id 800 yds. super. of Cement Conerete Paving Flags .. | Sheerness U.D.C. ............- wie A H. Stallon, Clerk, Council Offices, Trinity-road, Sheerness... | do. 
if Additions, ete.. to House, Goxhill, Lincs........... | _=«--«»_——_neveweee r. E. Goodhand, Architect, Osbo rs, Grimsb ee | do. 
iat Wellington-street Storm-water Sewer...........--- | Birmingham Pablic Works Com. .. i yh vy City Engineer, Council House, Birmingham ..... nan Nov. 23 
FB Sewerage Extension (Contract No. 4).............- PUES is ikScc ba esedes E. H. Naylor, ag Fulwood, Lancashire ................ | do. 
ee! Mineral and Colza Oj] in Scottish Districts ........) hanno Chief Staff Officer, Head Uaion-stret, Scottish eit, Edinburgh .. | do, 
Bi ' 17: Tons of C.-I. Pipes, Valves, etc., Glen-Urquhart Inverness-shire County Council .... R. Black, Engineer, 22, EN bccn tube esccccee | do. 
if. 4} Miles of Pipe Track Work .........-..e0+eeees do. do, 
if 4 Deck Bridges (40-ft. Spans) ......-.cccesscesecess Cc. W. Young, rome He Nichole. lane, seoton, ah citucehass do. 
aye River Crossing at Clayton New-road erat et Office, Town Hall, Mancheste maul do. 
ae Four Heuses. Villa-road, Donaehadee ouston Architect, Kingscourt, Wellin alse Belfast .. |: | do. 
oo Tar Asphalting. Promenade Widening Works ...... Blackpool Highway Committee .... J. 8. Bote. Borough Engineer, Town Blackpool ....... | do. 
ma F Boundary Wall, ete., Cameron Memorial Hospital .. West Hartlepool Hospital ........ om of Works at Hospital, Serpenti = Rear itin e FN RD | do. 
a House, Albert-road, (NS Seo in ERE Seca rie py eB ere T. H. Murray, Architect & Surveyor, Consett, Durham ........ | do. 
; 4 Stable and Warehouse, Nile-street, Consett ........ do do. do. 
ip), SJayplg OF WA DUTT occ cccccsceetccdonssodecs West Ham Guardians ............ Clerk’s Office, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, Mido evans ctseves | do. 
Py Six Rustic Shelters, Heaton Park ........-..+++-. Manchester Parks Committee... .. City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester....................+-- Nov. 24 
t White Lead, Store Premises, Kingstown, co, Dublin Comniaatonbrs of Irish Lights .... O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights ‘Office, PSs ve csccness | do. 
ras Ramer of Ashes, etc., Abbey Mills Pumping Station London C.C. .,. ipetetne seve cenean | M. Fitzmaurice, Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. .. | do. 
est emoval of Ashes, etc., Albert-road, N. Woolwich do. 
iF Asp! halte Paving Works, London Fields ... ...... Hackney masta Council covseese | NOPMAR Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E... | do. 
* *[ron Coal Bunker at Whipp's Oross-road Infirmary... West Ham Guardians ............ Clerk’s Office, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. .........- do. 
PT Fire-eseape Staircases at Workhouse .............. Merthyr Tydfil Guardians ........ T. Roderick, ’ Architect, a and Merthyr ..... Keethageenact Nov. 25 
ay Scavenging and Watering....... cnncase scaveewns Hull Gorporation ...............- | City Engineer, Town Hall, SIGE AS eR RO RS A do. 
: CREAMED... cccsccresocescentonennveusas eeapanpese | do, a do. 
i ae RRR. GO... «5 ox 054 08ks Kad Ge Ree a see hee ee do. do. } do, 
eat Six Terrace Houses, Deighton-lane, Batley ........ ‘alee Society, I do webs f es ao Buckley, Architect, 85, Commercial-street, Batley........ do. 
it 341 ®New Coastguard Building at Peel, Isle of Man .... | Admiralty ................0. éous ks Department, Admiralty, 21, Northumberiand-avenue, W.C. | do. 
Lge *New Coastguard Building at St. Peters, Lincoln .... do. - i do. 
ay *New Coastguard Building at Ingoldmells, Lincoln .. do. i do 
Pg Mating-an BebprOnd, Gib. osc ciccccesexesases , Maidens and Coombe U.D.C....... T. B. Simmons, C.E., Council Omhees, Cambridge-rd., New Malden Nov 26 
oS Steam Rollers sad Scarifiers, etc. .........e00005: ME Ge boas ae cchcaecd ken v ek ie eg, Super, Makbeteme .oocccveccecesivsscs POSS CA ee | do, 
pe BERR TO, Ws 6 6 nes cann as been ves erachaxe ROG SGUNNO on céccvecsovdeves T. B. Laing, Town Clerk, Councotananeits BUR vs cundcescdel 9 
Si PROPOR G. CNG ns.56bnacss nkeSine caanbesenaaeees . { O- 
a4 Main Pipe Sewer at Walton.........c.ceccscsenes Wakefield R.D.C. ...........+....  F. Massie, Architect, Tetley Megek: Kirkgate, Wakefield . oj do. 
Aa Main Pipe Sewer at Alverthorpe ...........e+ee05: do. ae do. 
ROE  oc.ce sk cheeses cds iuceewssoke anaes Felling U.D.C. npereeses pusenn .-. | Surveyor, Council-buildings, Felling, R.8.0., Durham ......... » | - 
#4 ce ETE OT Cree ee Te ee Convene 0. 0. 
ee Fencing at Seughton Park .......crccsccccececes Edinburgh City Council .......... Pablic Works Office, City-chambers, Edinburgh..........+e+e++ | do. 
Ff Steel Water-chute, South Shore, Blackpool ........; «weve eeee Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 22, om Seen; sesseees | Nov. 28 
a) Urinals, Closets, ete., for New Conveniences Warrington Corporation .......... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington.............0--++45 do. 
¥) Road Sithet Sar ne Wee ganas: cc onknune cécaras Elgin County Council ............ A. Hogg, County Road rang whoadeta do. 
EZ Wrought Iron Railings and Gates, Esplanade Gardens | Exmouth District Council ........ 8. Hulton, Surveyor, District Gece wed Ertan eucvesee do. 
F Gu rm sey Granite, Town Quay, Cowes, Isle of Wight Cowes U.D.C. ...........ecenees J. W. Webster, Surveyor to the Council . keesés a do. 
| Store ey ee re eS ee Great Northern Railway Co. .... ae ae Superintendent, Doncaster ............- PERE Pseie seas do. 
| Painting Twenty Cottages, Mozart-street .......... West Hartlepool Corporation...... on Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool vseabeweenuey do. 
ron ‘ aving-out Pleasure Grounds, Grosvenor-road .... | Aldershot U.D.C. ..........6s. nae n, Engineer, Victoria-road, Aldershot ............++- | . Nov. 20 
f : nderground Sanitary Convenience, Plaistow ...... West Ham Corporation .......... Boocuan Maslenar Town Hall, West Ham, B. cc ccscvcscvvcsee| do. 
a Pauate z, etc., Hunslet Baths ............-.-0005. Leeds Corporation .............. City Engineer's Office ....... soos es Liven avadanhoue see apeten do. 
ay ie Alterations, etc., to Station Buildings, Penally .... Great Western Railway Co. ...... Engineer at Neath Station ........cccescrvscsesccveccececes | do. 
L Cottage at Pomadly o.oo 5 vikinsccensseun madden as do. do. do. 
: ot Miles of Railway, Garnant, South Wales........ do. Engineer, Paddington Station, London.........0.sseseeeeeeese do. 
; s00ds Shed, Avonmonth, near Bristol ............ do. The Company's Engineer, Bristol Station.........++.+s0++ee0+5 do. 
a ae Grengrovar Gage oo. 5 ocoks cack cvs vine Mr. WW. TiMMMI no oc coceesopccae Settle & Brundrit, Architecta «& Surveyors, Ulverston . coe] do. 
3 Colour., Paint., ete.. Royal Bath Hos., ete., Harrogate | Committee of Management........ AS FROUpHRAL os. ss sss cae ike anknees a Ae | Nov. 30 
ss Cottages om Hale Maas... ..:<0s 0000 Gace chars ce Meee TIAA cea <iien co ce J. Stokoe, Clerk, Town Hal See we aan bes do. 
if Excavat. 8} Miles of Trench for 18-in. Cast-Iron Pipes | Staffordshire Potteries Waterwks. Co. G. D. Harrison, ‘Engineer, A eine ong” > cee] do. 
ij 3,000 ft. linea’ of Granite Kerbing .............. Hove Town Council ..,,.......... H. H. Scott, , Borough tonnes, Town p HOVO.. csc cccveece do. 
of — ~ Fo . and Faery g apse beens ve oe se cone, ob Bg SERRA h om 
i re rks, King’s Heath and Selby Wick ...... King’s Norton, etc., U.D.C. ...... A. W. Cross, Surveyor, 23, Valen Kings’s Heath ...... . 
Alterations, etc., Wheatsheaf Hotel. Beetham...... | Mr. C. Prith- Hudson, J.P. ...  §. Shaw, F.R.LB. ra Ken eee, * icbnnenue do. 
38, 900 gale ns of a y eee DEE on egrceevneces Commissioners “ iaah Lights . iia Se Armstrong, Beorckary,” ae Offiee, eS * 1 
% ga'ions o A ARES oe ere be 
, Children’s Homes, Ryhall-road ......... pikatinoas 0's Stamford Questions isinasens ... Mr. Ward, Architect, 8 PP Scsmbas 5 il hom do. 
get. House at Greenock .......-. pibvaD ieeounnne | MME Ghdinds 6h ksceréecceces Director of Works ‘Depart. 21, Northumberidnd-svenne, W.C.| Dec. : 
NOP ....., 200005 aos pea ckeEe eS she cea Thames Met ARE pane ... Conservators’ Offices, Victoria Embankment. E. Dec. 5 
Sewage Dis posal ODN: ssc betacnsa cau sneenss ace Alderley Edge U.D.C. ............ J. Newton, Son, & Bailey, Engineer, 17, Geapennt: “Manchester| Dec. 
aieey SAOIN ..,.. .ccsncthekiicnntiaaawakeiese sn ae South Hetton Coal Co., BOG vrcccs J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland ..........-.- ae do. 
320 tt. y iranite Retb, Hornchurch ‘epeesbebnkens Demir TD, og ccicsicccvscs G. Lapwood, Highway Surveyor, ae Romford 
2,300 ft. of Kerbing, Clock House-road, Upminster | 
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CONTRACTS.— Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., suppled by Pig nthe | 
n Sto SERRE ERT catia Settle R.D.C ir, A. Foxcroft, Surve 

ageesene Sin ideh suesnekske Vann pee, Town alk, Bee. ccccccccsccccccs Dec. 5& 

bre sy well County Bridge ................ ee bee, Highways Com. 1 T. Wakelam, Oo. Engr., Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 8. W. do. 

eereeeee eeeserereeeseveseseccesesese | VAMLDULY DIOS, LT... . cee ewes ournville DET seduces abbcacadee Cnt tld me Oe de be ddiee do. 
oe — ce cereceeecceececesssece | bast Cowes U, ‘D.C. (Isle of Wight | Council’s Surveyor, Town Halli, East Cowes 5 een dives Dec. 7 

sBogine Suction snd Gas Plaat....10001000 00000" de. > vo 

*6-in. Mains from Waterworks to Tower ............ do. do. So, 

*Taking-out and Refixing Old WENNDD chosssicunvess do. do a 

*3et of 8-in. 3-Throw Deep Well Pumps, etc......... do. do. yoy 

Pn am Brass and Copperwork, etc. ........ oe of Dee Steam Packet Co. .. | Office of Company, 15, Edna Quay, Dablin ...............05- do. 
Pa nooo Me Wastern Diuiict oat ie, Youd ereford Education Committee | Ghoel Barker, Architect, 146, St. Owen-street, Hereford ........ Dec. 8 

a are ee eestas Poems 0s ce —_ eh man > ig Works, ete. | J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, 8.W. .......... do. 
odvveevees i ae NS 6dr he Oa bm Boog ee Dec. 10 

*3upply of Furniture for Schools ..... . | Croydon Education Committee .... | | The Clerk, Katherine-street, Croydon do 
Mechan. operated Gates, West-st. Ballast Wht. ‘Sidings | Erith U.D.C. ........ .....- 0... |. W. Fry, Clerk, District Council Offices, Erith, Kent..........| Dec. 12 
i CReebi-e 0600s cb vee eseesveeee -. | Kent County Council sadesedienes | County Surveyor, UN <5. dnake’ o pechatet ikdeanee mene. Dec. 17 
Seng aon A ge a cpus abuavecess e+eeeee | Cheltenham R.D.C. ...... aevecces | Nicholson Lailey, Engineer, 6, The Sanctuary, Westminster, 5S. W. Dec, 20 
cama ¥ — a eneral its Ose veces :| River Wear Commissioners. ++eeees | Henderson & Ball, Architects, 28, John-street, Sunderland ...... Jan. 4-05 
eating, eg lating, and Hot-Water Plant, “Epsom | L.C.C. Asylums Committee........ | The Clerk, 6, Waterloo-place, Dee icnwhantiae sain nteenss ania Jan. 23-05 
Goveenar. 5 aie Pans Sade Vortex Water Turbine | Knaresborough U.D.C............. | T. : aon. clerk PRG aia cttutacketienetanndésetsnns No date. 

De en ca stan bearcmeKbnetibhe ds. iiss... eneueeee ackie, Quarry Lodge, Bucksburn, N.B. .............20005 a 
Engines, Freese Rosa hag ees oy Asy., Bromsgrove | | Worcestershire County Council . i J. Oliver, Clerk to Visiting Committee, Shirehal!l, Worcester. . do. 
Storage ry, etc.,at Lunatic Asy., Bromsgrove | do. do. do. 
Main Switchboard. etc., at Lunatic Asy., Bromsgrove | do. do. do. 
Ten Houses, Oak Ley-road, Long Eaton .......... er re | E. B. Ridway, Architect, Main-street, Long Eaton.............. do. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Applications 
*Clerk Of Works fa... cccccscccsecncceces seeeeeees | | Southampton County Council Bh. per week, C66: oc. cccccccecencvccccccescccccescccesccees Nov. 25 
* Assistant Examiners in Patent Office... seeeeeee | Civil Service Commission ........ Not stated eeceeccncdsencecene {ones etedeenaguereesguteesees Dee. 15 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, iv. Contraets, iv. vi. viii. x. Publie Appointments, xvii. 
TENDERS.—Continued from page 533. Fulham, Everington-street. LONDON.—For proposed farrier’s shop, Peckham 
LONDON.—For repairing roads and repairing tar | W- Hornett £299 10 F. Chidley & Co. £232 jo | Rye, S.E., for Messrs. Tilling, Ltd. Mr. W. Leonard 
paving at the Northern ‘onvelneseath over Hospital, | C. F. Kearley.... 297 0|W.R. & A. Hide 230 S Dowton, architect, City Bank-chambers, Bedford- 
Winchmore-hill, for the Metropolitan Asylums | & Neal ........ 285 0 Gone Builders, a Be : 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief :— . yaa ecenee ae e Ld. watt , p< - Sheffield <7 ie om 
. G. Minter.. .. 252 , Notting- ) C. Ansell .......... O88... 2. f 
Northern Hospital—Road-making and other works. <a. oe e — — 193 0 | W. T.Champion.... 424|G. Parkert ........ 375 
* ee £2900 10 anes age be TE £777 0 | RF. = Chinchen & (All contractors are local men. 
wilt . ccvccccess 298 18 i ET ae 
F. Fowles...... 1,400 0 ton, Page Green- | NEWARK.—For erecting a mission hall and addi- 
T. Adams .... 995 0] road, South Tot- Hackney (Central), Queen’ s-road. | tions to schools, Barnby-road. Messrs. Sheppard & 
GO. DR cisscse 947 +0 tenham® ..... . 4700) W. Bane csuge & — ye & Power £299 9 | Harrison, architects, oe. Newark :— 
N ital— : far-pevine,  .«—«—s._- ||-_—«_ BOMB... neon 32 - Stewart ...... 275 10 | W. Smith ...... £589 10| F. Crossiani .... £529 0 
ae Poser oe 0 Grounds muir W. Silk @’Son'.. 389 O/F. Bull... 269 0| H. Hurst |... $35 0|G. Brown & Sons 300 0 
Aties Steve Gs. 0e £235 0 McCormick & Sons 370 0] Woollaston Bros., G. Henderson .. 534 19/C. Baines* ...... 485 0 
Ltd. ” 430 oly. po ETI Sle 234 17 | A- J; Sheffield .. 310 0 22, Rockmead- [All of Newark.) 
, ‘Adee whales zo bhabe 343 0| Constable, Hart, C. Willmott €Son 297 5 road, Hackney* 236 10 —- 
: Waltweight| " a Co. itd.” 158 0 Islington, E., Blackstock-road. : OMAGH (Ireland). —For alterations to old chapel at 
td 326 0O| Vickers & Field T. Cruw £319 | F. W. Harris & Co., the Omagh District Asylum. for the Joint Committee 
Kr. a "She ward. 300 0 95. Victoria.st.. Pp TF weihasinn. , £225 of Management. Messrs. Doolin, Butler, & Donnelly, 
Goddard Sy ah 298 10 W'tm'st'r 8 w.t 139 19 — gene pe ie Baie: <<) | architects, Dawson-chambers, Dawson-street, Dublin :— 
* - SUE, O. We ame, TAG. 6s sc ase 5 | J. Grover & Son. 224 J. Robinson Omagh £525 
wn McCormick & Sons.. 272) Marchant & Hirst, % Tn ee 
LONDON.—For making-up Loxwood and Radley | G. Kirby .......... 248| 136, Highgate-rd.* 218 PENRHIWCEIBER.—For constructing 9-in. pipe 
roads, for the Tottenham Urban District Council. Mr. | A. Porter .......... 243 sewer and lanes on the Pentwyn Isaf Estate. Mr. 
be hae Wg ond oe Coombes Croft House, 712, Lewisham, Haseltine-road. P. E. Hill, surveyor, 23, St. Mary ctanat, Cardiff :— ‘ 
gh-road, fottenham :— a ? ‘ 325 00 E. Lewis ...... £160 ebb & Son .. £125 14 
Radley- Loxwood- = hee en at 00 Pe a £2299 0 9 | J. Sutherland.. 128 6 3| Osmond &Sons 123 1 6 
+e aes seen s 0 .. £4534 11 | OG. Jones :. 285 0 0/5. &0. Bowyer, ep gp Ra 
= 4 MB. ese ee ee ce eeeees : -- oo ae W. Banks .... 254 126 Westow - st.. + PENZANCE.—For alterations an itions to two 
- Rowley, jum. .......... 487 411 .. 406 17 9 | ("5 Gerrard.. 250 00| Upper Nor- shops at 35, Causeway-head, for Mr. B. Downing, Mr. 
eg Newton ...... = . , : ca : : wood" ...... 219 0 9 | H. Maddern, architect,  Speeesen, Penzance :— 
in, Bio, ee eee . e. 
BOR iscribiicivee ase 441 06. — Marylebone, W., Beil-street. | G. H. Davis .... £386 0} R. Hosking . £328 12 
C. Bloomfield ............ 1 2.. 34411 0| Thompson & Bristow & Eatwell £187 0 | J. Nicholas...... 376 3 
KE. T. Bloomfield, Tottenham* 375 18 4.. 30211 4 Beveridge .... £244 0/| F. T. Chinchen & Masonry Only. 
G. Foxley ...... 241 15 |. Co...nccccesee 184 0} J. Richards, Barwis dill* .......... £156 9 
H : 3 z eS Bere 195 0|F. Chidley & Co. 175 0 | Carpenter and Painter. 
LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION TENDERS. W. Densham & W. Chappell, 243, Zz. Berryman, Heamoor*...........- £163 8 
For cleaning schools during the Christmas holidays, Re 189 0 Elgin-avenue* 160 0 | EE Oe 
1904 :— mie Reltncbrehe-real Peckham, Reddin's-road. . rv mene. —For. sewerage wer, Contract | m8 —_ -* 
ersea, ingbroke-road. , 0 | Fulneck, for the Corporation r. ne ugh 
R. E. Williams & E. Bia cates § — . 4 thay Ah Be 10, J. Fs seincihatann £169 0 | Surveyor, Church-lane, Pudsey. Quantities by the 
7. es asa enee eS Lie hee W.J Howie. 214 0(J. a6. Bowyer.. 169 © | Borough Surveyor :— “a " 
|. Carmichael.... 220 0| W. Johnson &Co., E. P. Bulled & Co. 175 0| J. Garrett & Son, | Harold Arnold & Son, Building an 
eee 203 10; Ltd. Wands- Maxwell Bros. 17, Balham-hill 153 0 Engineering Contractors, Leeds and 
i .. anes ‘a ae :, worth-common® 145 0 0 gg aa 175 0 . | pO FE Ss a ae £1,015 
: e " Battersea Gideon-road. Rotherhithe, Farncombe-street. | SOUTHALL.—For making-up part of Avenue-road, 
Fr. G. Mint £270 | R. 8. Ronald e205 | W. Sayer & Son.. £308 0) Rice & Son .... £249 © | for the Urban District Council of Southall- Norwood. 
EF Se OE we eeee 942 | J. Garrett &8on .. 163 | = Triggs ...... 273 0|J. Garrett & Son 237 © | Mr. R. Brown, Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices 
RE. Williams &Sons 233 W. Johnson & Co., J. Greenwood, Ltd. 262 0/| H. Groves, Stock- | Southall :— 
ERT lams ns 915|  Ltd., Wandsworth: E.P Bulled & Co. 257 0| well-st., Green- | Kavanagh .... £909 4 9|Mowlem & Co. £736 0 0 
3. Game 2 Pirro 153 | W. Banks ...... 249 10| wich* ........ 225 0 H.Morecroft.. 898 0 0/|T. Watson.... 715 5 6 
—- yy _ we Weceane Walworth, Victory-place. | Harvey Bros. 866 20). Fred & Sons 711 3 6 
reen, S.W., Hague- . peste “ | Thacker ...... 804 8 0| A. & B. Hanson, 
A. J. Sheffield ., £218 0) R. Woollaston & | W. Hornett ........ £207 | J. F. Ford ........ £197 | pg Gibbons.. 745176] Southallt 700 00 
Woollaston Bros. 213 0 Co. £178 O H. J. Williams...... 295 | J. Appleby & Sons, | (s urveyor’s estimate, £734.) 
H. Bouneau .... 212 10| Barrett ‘& Power, a i — i wad St ee Works, a fei 
C. Willmott & Son 20419]. St. Thomas’ or ae eee | SOUTHALL.—For erecting porter’s. lodge at the 
J. Haydon & Sons 190 8 Wrks.,Hackney* 175 © | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 209 | Sanatorium, North-road, for the Urban District Council 
Finsbury, E., Baltic-street. Wandsworth, Swa field-road. of Southall-Norwood. Mr. R. Brown, Engineer and 
Parrott & Isom £201 0 0] J. Greenwood Hudson Bros. ..... . £345} R. S. Ronald ...... £260 | Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall :— 
Thompson & Ltd .. $161 17 6 | BR. A. Jewell........ 314] Lathey Bros. ...... 259 | Ferguson & Co... £448 19) A. & B. Hanson £353 0 
Beveridge 204 00\W Chappell .. 148 00 | J. & M. Patrick . $13} E. Triggs, 92, The W. J. Dickens .. 430 0| Booth, Southall* 335 10 
. Runham W. Brown W. & C. Brown .... 205| Chase, Clapham*.. 241 | Sansom & Bishop 425 0 
Brown...... 197 00] Sons, 195, Ux- W. Johnson &Co., Ltd. 269 (Surveyor’s estimate, £335.] 
bridge-road* 122 00 Woolwich, Conway-road. 
i , E., Chequer-street. Enness Bros. .. £279 0 0} W. J. Howie .. £189 00 SU RBITON.—For 250 yds. of 12-in. and 9-in storm- 
H. Rusham J ” Geek Holliday & H. Groves .... 184 00 | water drains, etc., and taking out old portion of drain, 
Bro £206 00] Ltd......... £163 186 | Greenwood, E, Proctor & Brighton-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Vigor = be 182 10 0| W. Chappell 10 00} tt.'........ 235 00] Son, $28, High- Samuel Mather, Surveyor :— 
H. Bouneau 180 15 0|W. Brown & W. Hayter & street, Pilum- F. Hoffman .. £30010 0] W. J. Loza 
Stevens Bros... 164100! Sons, 195, Ux- “go age 209 10 0| stead* ..... 00 | 8 Atkins 208 00| Foots Cray? £102 0 0 
a Bridge-road* 147 00' W. Banks 189 12 6 | Kavanagh &Co. 285 16 8 
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TWICKENHAM.—For street works, Cresswell, Denton, and Orchard roads, and Waldegrave-gardens, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hail, Twickenham :— 





‘ 


Crosswell-road. Denton-road. Orchard-road., Waldegrave-zardens, 

er ee So 6: a, a Ses i £ «as ad. 

F. Hoffmann...... 627 15 0 239 15 0 833 0 0 | 5448 183 0 
8 rr 550 0 0 214 0 0 8% 0 O 579 O 4” 
J. Howell & Co. : 769 5 0 a00 0 0 73317 #4 617 f O 
Harvey Bros. . as Glace eam 614 12 7 296 15 5 78 3 8 491 17 8 
BP. Phaser... r.8.ccuedcs 624 0 0 208 0 0 690 © 0 3465 0 0 
8S. Kavanagh & Co. . ie 692 0 O 223 0 4 6as 0 0 510 8 0 
T. Watson, jun. . eres 50? 15 0 197 10 0 a7" 4 8 405 8&8 7 
T. Adams a ; 538 0 0 209 0 0 609 0 0 530 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co... 512 0 0 195 0 0 574 0 OU 477 0 O° 
H. Wheeler ‘en ide 478 16 19 201 410 429 8 6 483 0 0 

G. Wimpey & Co. . " 499 0 OF 191 0 OF 495 0 OF 495 0 U 
Surveyor's estim: ate. ; 590 4 5 208 18 4 766 11 4 646 10 5 


t Not in accordance with amended specific ation. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For alterations and additions to 
the Headquarters, Drill Hall, St. Mary’s-road, South- 
ampton, for the Ist Hampshire Royal Garrison Artillery 
Volunteers (Lieut.-Col. J. H. Harrison Hogge, Officer 
Commanding) Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, architects, 
Lansdowne House, Castle-lane, a en 
tities by Mr. J. Henry Blizard, A.M. Inst.C. E., 


Rashley & 1H. J. Hood £1,9: “ o 0 
Sons .... £2188 O J. Nichol .. 1,949 0 O 
J. Treherne 2,127 0 ©} Bagshaw & 
r. J. Jukes 2,077 0 0} Soms .... 1,948 13 8 
H. Stevens & | Wort& Way 1,931 4 6 
+ peed 2.055 0 O/T. H. Stiles 1.924 0 0 
Dver & Sons 2,045 0 O/G. R. Long 1,923 0 0 
Jenkins & | W. Jupe, 
Sons .... 1,967 0 0} S'thampt’n® 1,760 15 


[Architects’ .............. £2,100.) 


SWANAGE.—For constructing a retaining wall 
(second section) along the Shore-road, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. Sidney, Senior Surveyor to 
the Swanage Urban District Council:—~ 
J. A. Bartlett £2,238 0 0! Brrt & Burt, 

F. H. Parsons & Swanage* .. £1.977 4 2 


T. Clark 2,085 0 0) F. Parsons{t 1,820 0 0 
a A Whett- 
ham, jun... 2,067 00 


t Withdrawn. 


TOTTENHAM. — For making-up Chalgrove-road 
(second section), Fawley and Lordsmead roads, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, Eogineer, 
Coombes Croft House, 712, High-road, Tottenham :— 


WATFORD.—For pipes for water mains, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. David Waterhouse, 
Council's Surveyor :— 

J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse.. £785 6 7 

WELLINGBOROUGH.—-For erecting a corn ex- 
change. offices. refreshment-rooms, etc., for the Urban 
Distriet Council. Mr. J. M. Sharman, architect, 
Market-square, Wellingborough :— 

Goodman & Murkett, Wellingborough £5,100 


WELLINGBORUUGH.—For providing and fixing 


| eattle pens at new markets, for the Urban District 


w 


F Chalgrove- » | 
2% soa” tana Fawley- Lordsmead- | 
portion). road. road 


ee Se % ex See ee ee 3 


T. W. Pedrette .. — 445 10 0 1035 11 10 
E. T. Bloomfield, 

Tottenham 237 17 4; 2009 42 i*649 2 10 
Grounds & New- 

ton ee 241 14 0; 353 26:759 3 2 
r Adams 246 19 1) 34318 3 71719 8 
C. Bloomfield, 

Tottenham .... #233 0 *202 190 70418 8} 
Harvey Bros. .. 316 “4 10 457 03 86210 1 


TROEDYRHIW.—For renovation and enlargement 
of ry English Wesleyan Church, for the Trustees. Mr. 
L. G. Tiley, architect :— 


Ww Spratt, Tony Pandy 


B. NOWELL « Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Ofice.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 








Council. Mr. J. M. Sharman, architect, Market-square, 
Welingborough :— 
Cort, Paul, & Cornick, Leicester ...... £1,135 
WELLINGBOROUGH.—For levelling, draining, and 
paving site for cattle market, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. J. M. Sharman, architect, Market-square, 
Wellingborough :— 
Goodman & Murkett, Wellingborough £1,500 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn- Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 








| And uty other description of Slates, except imecien. 
Ready f ty Rail Station. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire | 
ra 


nite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
SSTIMATES GIVEN FOR BEVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 


| 


or immediate delivery to any way 
RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


IRON FIRE ESCAPE & 


SPIRAL STAIRS. 
COALBROOKDALE Co., Ltd., 


141, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 








——_—e 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lta, 


FOR ALL aa Sates KINDS OF 
BATH STON, 
epee 5 for Preserving Bulldog es, 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
the 
neurone Se Pee eal tone Oo. oat ©. Trask and 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


London A 
i, 


 Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun~-rooms, and terraces, 
Aaphalte Contractors to the Porth Bridge Oo. 


SPRAGUE & co., Ltd., 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with og omens ee Fenminer. 
METCHIM & SON{*:: CLEMENTS LARK, HO” 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 

For 1905, price 64., post 74. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CuHaAs. E. ORFEUR, Lto., 


EstTiMaTEs COLNE BANK WORKS 
ow APPLICATION, COLC HESTER. 
Telghenme ons. Seegemas ” Monon Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For rat Roofs, Besementt, & other Floors. 


it :— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
ven-strest, Strand. 


Special attention is eve to the above by 


French Asohalle Gs 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for Londen, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimc Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 





Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


" 
ielegraphic Address : 


“COURTEOUS, LONDON,” 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Telephones : 
Nos. 783 and 457 King’s Cross. 


Chief Offices: 352.364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Works: LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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